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PREFACE 


AGAIN, with pleasure, and as in duty bound, we have to thank 
our friends for much kind and valuable support. They who assist 
us with their pens, filling our pages with learning in its most attrac- 
tive form, and spreading on every side that light of truth which it is 
the business of literature to preserve, know how much we esteem 
their aid; and that public to whom we appeal, in whose service we 
labour, and amongst whom it is our endeavour to diffuse the invalu- 
able lessons which history and the study of the past are the appointed 
means to teach, will, we doubt not, appreciate our zeal and reward 
our toil. 

We desire to be regarded as the Historical organ of the present 
day, and to evince the genuineness of our ministry by faithfully 
chronicling things present, and giving peculiar attention to that 
portion of our literature which deals historically with tlie men and 
things of the past. With reference to the former division of our 
labours we point with confidence to our OpiTuaRy. Great care 
is taken to make it as correct as possible, and we respectfully 
solicit communications with a view to secure the greatest accuracy 
and completeness. All such communications will be very highly 
esteemed. 

In our treatment of Historical Literature, we aim at making known 
all historical materials newly brought to light, and dealing generally 
with all historical subjects. We are especially anxious to give 
encouragement to every honest literary worker upon historical sub- 
jects. It is our delight to hold out a helping hand to every one 
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who, with a genuine feeling of the dignity of the literary calling, 
and the importance of historical studies, strives earnestly to lead 
men to value truth and to think rightly of those who have disco- 
vered or defended it. The mere pretender, the man who builds 
upon the labours of another, we trust we have ever shown, and 
ever shall continue to show, that we have spirit enough, and honesty 
enough, to condemn. 

In the present volume, we have opened a subject which we deem 
to be of great literary importance; the way, namely, in which the 
regulations for the preservation of our national historical materials 
interferes with their use by literary men. By the rules in force for 
the management of the State Paper Office and the Public Records, 
our historians are, in truth, deprived of the use of their very best 
materials. This is obviously a fact of great moment. Its con- 
sideration is resumed in the number of the Magazine published with 
this preface, and will be continued in future numbers, and extended 
to all quarters in which official regulations are prejudicial to the 
rights of literature. Upon this subject also—and indeed upon every 
subject in which literature and literary men are interested—we shall 
be most happy to receive communications. 

SyLvanus URBAN. 


25, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
Ist July, 1851. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Dunkin, of Dartford, will have 
the Report of the Proceedings and Excur- 
sions of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation at the Congress holden in Worces- 
ter, ready for delivery to the subscribers 
during the month of January 1851. In 
addition to most of the Papers delivered 
during the Session, there will appear in 
the volume several communications that 
time would not allow to be read. Full 
notes have also been added, and the Papers 
have generally been revised by their au- 
thors. In the Appendix will likewise be 
found a plan for the re-organization and 
amalgamation of the British Archeologi- 
cal Association and the Institute. The 
impression will consist of one hundred 
copies in octavo, and twenty in quarto. 

J.C. Bourne remarks, ‘‘ I have ina 
MS. of the seventeenth century a song, of 
which the following are the first four 
lines. Can any of your readers aid me to 
discover the author :— 

‘* Though little be the God of Love, 

Yet his arrows mighty are, 
And his victories above 
What the valiant reach by war.’’ 

We thank J. P. for his kind suggestion. 
The subject has been under consideration, 
and steps have been taken towards carry- 
ing it out. At present the results are 
not sufficiently definite to enable us to 
make any announcement; but we will 
bear the subject in mind. 

We find in the Athenzeum of Nov. 30, 
the following interesting paragraph : 

‘©The ANCIENT DORMITORY attached 
to the great monastery or DurHAM— 
with the exception of Westminster Hall 
said to be the largest in England —is 
about to be put into a state of thorough 
repair, and used as a library and museum. 
About 1,500/. have been already spent on 
its restoration ; and the Bishop has now 
contributed 500/. and the general chapter 
1,0002. towards its completion. In nearly 
every old town in the north of England 
there is some fine old building in a state 
of decay, which.a comparatively small 
outlay would suffice to restore, so as at 
once to provide ample and noble homes 
for the libraries and museums springing 
up, or ready to spring up with a little 
agitation and encouragement. We would 
point to the old hall at Gainsborough as a 
signal instance of this kind of restoration. 
A few years ago a heap of ruins, fast de- 


clining into mere rubbish,—it is now one 
of the most picturesque and commodious 
Mechanics’ Institutes in the country,— 
an ornament to the town, and an imposing 
witness of its historic renown. The vicar 
of Gainsborough and his colleagues have 
gone about their work in the right spirit ; 
grafting modern ideas on old foundations, 
—and turning the vestiges of ancient glory 
into means of present usefulness and 
beauty. This is the true way to restore 
the past—morally and architecturally.”’ 

‘In our notice of Mr. Walicott’s 
‘ Hand-book for the Parish of St. James's, 
Westminster,’ we pointed out the author’s 
mistake in supposing that the bed in 
which King George the Third was born, 
in Norfolk House, in St. James’s-square, 
is still preserved at Worksop. A corre- 
spondent informs us that the bed is, how- 
ever, still in existence. It is preserved, 
he says, at Greystoke Castle, in Cumber- 
land,’’—Atheneum. 

A small votive altar (114 inc. high) 
which was discovered in 1832 in the sta- 
tion of Bremenium at Rochester in Redes- 
dale, and has since remained as an orna- 
ment in a garden, has been recently added 
to the collection of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle. The terms of the 
dedication are unusual; and the following 
copy of the inscription, which is as perfect 
as when first cut, has been kindly commu- 
nicated to us by Mr. John Bell of Gates- 
head, 

DIS 
MOVNTI 
BVS IVL 
FIRMIN 
VS DEC|E 


Corrigenda. Vol. xxxiii. page 684. 
Death of Mrs. Susanna Andrews Hibbert. 
—Line 19 from bottom, for “‘ aged 49,” 
read ‘‘ aged 59;’’ and in all cases where 
Susanna occurs in the article, for ‘* Su- 
sannah,’’ read ‘* Susanna.”’ 

Vol. xxxiv. page 105. Death of Mr. 
Robert Andrews Hibbert.—Line 31 from 
bottom, jor “third and last surviving 
son,” read ‘* third surviving son.”’ 

Mr. Robert Andrews Hibbert has left 
three brothers surviving, the eldest of 
whom is Thomas Hibbert of Everton, esq. 

Page 663. Mr. Hodgson’s mother was 
the youngest, not the eldest, daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Slack. 
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THOMAS AMYOT, ESQ. F.R.S. F.S.A. 


WE had 





repared a biographical notice of Mr. Amyot before the receipt 


of the following memoir; but we are pleased to have an opportunity of sub- 
stituting for what we ourselves had written, a communication from a gentle- 
man whose long and intimate acquaintance with our late excellent friend 


entitles whatever he may say respecting 
We shall append to his memoir a few additional remarks commu- 


respect. 
nicated by another hand. 


him to peculiar consideration and 


Mr. Amyor was a native of the city 
of Norwich. Born of respectable but 
not wealthy parents, he had scarcely 
any school-education, so that he was 
indebted for the position in society 
which he attained solely to domestic 
tuition and to his own talents and social 
qualities. He was intended for the 
practice of the law as a country at- 
torney, and passed the ordinary service 
of an articled clerk in the oflice of 
Messrs. Foster and Unthank, spending 
about a year in London to complete 
his legal education. 

When Mr. Amyot commenced prac- 
tice as a solicitor, Norwich was one 
of those provincial towns (if a city 
may be so called in this political re- 
lation) in which party spirit prevailed 
most extensively, the consequence of 
a popular election both for municipal 
offices and the representation in par- 
liament. As his personal connections 
lay among the High Church or Tory 
party, he of course attached himself to 
their cause; and, as he very early ac- 
quired a high reputation for superior 
abilities, he was selected in the year 
1802 (then in his 27th year) to be the 
law agent of Mr. Windham in the con- 
test which then arose for the repre- 
sentation of the city. As this incident 
changed the whole course of Mr. 


Amyot’s life, it will be no unbecomin 
digression when we state of Mr. Wind- 
ham that he was a Norfolk gentleman 
of high Whig family, as well as a Liberal 
in his personal character, and the inti- 
mate friend of Charles Fox ; but, his 
feelings being excited by the atrocities 
of the French Revolution, he became 
an alarmist, and, following in the train 
of Mr. Burke, he not only supported 
the Pitt ministry in the first French 
war, but even went beyond the mi- 
nisiry in his hostility to France by 
opposing the peace of Amiens. This, 
however, rendered him so unpopular, 
that, after representing the city for 
eighteen years, he was on this occasion 
defeated by Mr. William Smith, who 
was for many years the representative 
of the Dissenters in the House of 
Commons. 

But this contest, though it ended in 
a defeat of the principal, was a triumph 
for the agent. Mr. Amyot so esta- 
blished himself in the high opinion of 
Mr. Windham that he was honoured by 
his confidence before any official con- 
nection arose between them, as appears 
from Mr. Windham’s letters subse- 
quently published by Mr. Amyot; and 
when in the year 1806 the war-spirit 
revived, and the Addington and peace 
ministry were displaced by the Grenville 
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administration, and Mr. Windham be- 
came the War and Colonial Minister, he 
offered the post of his private secretary 
to Mr. Amyot. Though it obliged him 
to break off his connection with Nor- 
wich at the instant and for ever, Mr. 
Amyot did not hesitate. This appoint- 
ment was the tide in his “affairs” which 
he took at the flood, and, if it did not 
lead to “ fortune,”—that is, great for- 
tune, as that term usually imports,— 
yet from that moment his life flowed 
with uninterrupted repose and felicity. 

As it was at this period that Mr. 
Amyot quitted Norwich, we may here 
state that it had been already his good 
fortune to secure the friendship of the 
most eminent literary. men of both 
parties in his native city. At that 
time, the two men who had concurred 
in giving to Norwich a literary cha- 
racter beyond that of most provincial 
towns were Dr. Sayers and Mr. Wil- 
liam Taylor. Mr. ‘Taylor, as is shown 
in a very faithful memoir—his Life by 
Mr. Robberds (2 vols. 8vo. 1811)—was 
an ultra-liberal both in religion and 

litics. Dr. Sayers was a churchman. 

e was understood to be free in his 
opinions in his youth, but he became 
morbidly sensitive in old age, and he 
therefore broke off all acquaintance 
with his heretical friend, who neverthe- 
less retained the love of the orthodox 
Robert Southey, and edited the works 
of his quondam deceased friend. But 
Amyot enjoyed the friendship of both 
to the end of their days; and in like 
manner he was then and remained till 
his death on cordial terms with the 
very Low Church bishop of the diocese 

Bathurst), notwithstanding his own 
igh Church connections. 

n the year of his removal to London 
Mr. Amyot formed a happy matrimo- 
nial connection with Miss Colman, the 
daughter of an affluent and eminent 
surgeon in Norwich. His domestic 
happiness was complete during a period 
of forty-two years. Mrs. Amyot died 
in 1848. By this lady he had eight 
children, and it was Mr, Amyot’s rare 
felicity to witness the satisfactory settle- 
ment in marriage of his two sons and 
of four of his six daughters. 

The fate of the Grenville ministry 
belongs to the history of the country, 
not to an obituary like this. It lasted 
a few weeks more than a year, when 
the ministry laid down their offices 





because they were not permitted to 
take the first step towards Catholic 
emancipation by authorising appoint- 
ments in the army and navy. 

Mr. Amyot’s intimate connection 
with his patron of necessity then ceased. 
During the short time of his private 
secretaryship he obtained one of the 
ordinary clerkships of the Colonial 
Office, which he held until he received 
the appointment of Registrar of Slaves, 
—a measure of relief which was adopted 
after the abolition of the slave trade, 
and before the abolition of slavery, and 
which he retained until the occasion 
for the office had ceased. He also in 
the year 1807 obtained the office of 
Secretary and Registrar of Records in 
Upper Canada, with permission to act 
by deputy. He was also one of the 
commissioners for the apportionment 
of the twenty millions voted as com- 
pensation on the abolition of slavery. 

The friendship with which Mr. Wind- 
ham honoured his secretary did not 
cease with the official connection,—it 
lasted during the few remaining years 
of his life. In the summer of 1810 
Mr. Windham lost his life through his 
exertions in endeavouring to save the 
house of his friend, the Honourabie 
Mr. North, which was on fire. In 
1812 Mr. Amyot published the Speeches 
in Parliament of Mr, Windham [3 vols. 
8vo. Longmans], and these were in- 
troduced by a brief memoir. It was 
his earnest desire to be permitted to 
write an elaborate biography, and some 
of Mr. Windham’s family favoured his 
wishes; but the papers were withheld 
on the ground that Mr. George Ellis 
would write the life. He had been the 
colleague and older friend of Mr. Wind- 
ham, and had the superior claim. But 
no life has been published, and the poli- 
tical interest of the subject has gone by. 
The old Whig and Tory parties have 
been broken up, and though the names 
have not been disused other meanin 
are attached to them. Besides, no we 
of men now exist who could espouse 
the opinions of Mr. Windham as their 
own, nor would they now be considered 
as of importance. Even the speeches 
and writings of his associate and friend 
Burke, a far greater man, are, it is 
to be feared, but little read, and not 
adequately appreciated. Mr. Wind- 
ham now lives in the memory of men, 
not as the first statesman of the age, 
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but as the first gentleman among the 
statesmen ; and therefore it is that the 
friendship he conferred on Mr. Amyot 
bears the highest testimony to his 
mental, moral, and social qualities, for 
Mr. Windham was a man of chivalrous 
honour and delicacy, and could have 
no familiar intercourse with anything 
coarse or unrefined. 

The speeches of Mr. Windham are 
the only independent work which Mr. 
Amyot hore. wry He is known as a 
man of letters solely by his papers 
printed in the Archzologia. 

Mr. Amyot became a member of the 
two great chartered bodies, the Royal 
Society and the Society of Antiquaries, 
—of the Royal Society, it may be pre- 
sumed, for the sake of society only, for 
he was exclusively a man of letters, 
not at all a man of science. Now that 
both literature and science have been 
extended so widely, it would be well 
if, with very few exceptions, men were 
content to cultivate one field alone, 
allowing an interchange of social in- 
tercourse like the rights of common 
known to our law per cause de vicinage. 

But Mr. Amyot became a working 
and very influential member of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in that branch 
of archeology which is identical with 
English history. His papers, in number 
about fifteen, will be found in the vols. 
xix. to xxix. His first paper on the 
Historical Import of dios loan Ta- 
pestry was read in 1818. The his- 
torical problem which most interested 
him was the death of Richard IT. on 
which he wrote several papers, some 
so lately as 1833. 

He was not slow in recommending 
himself to the head of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and was appointed Trea- 
surer in 1823, an office which he held 
more than twenty-two years, until the 
infirmities consequent on advanced 
years rendered his resignation ne- 
cessary. During his long tenure of 
office he gained the goodwill of every 
Fellow and secured universal respect : 
and he promoted the interests of the 
Society more by improving its social 
character, than by a rigid exercise of 
his administrative duties. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Camden Society in 1838, and its Di- 
— from 1839 to the end of his 


e. 
He took a lively interest also in the 
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Shakespeare Society, and edited an 
ancient poem on the Taming of the 
Shrew. 

He joined in the establishment of 
the Archeological Association, but, in 
conformity with his peaceful temper, 
when that Society split into two, he 
declined to belong to either. 

Mr. Amyot died on Saturday the 
28th September, 1850, at his residence, 
No. 13, James Street, Buckingham 
Gate. He had attained the age of 75, 
having been born on the 7th January, 
1775. 

In the days of his activity he was 
distinguished by the soundness of his 
judgment and his practical good sense. 
He had strong local and personal at- 
tachments; and his public principles 
had for their basis that extension of 
those attachments which bears the 
name of patriotism. 

But the benignity of his affections, 
and the amenity of his manners, were 
extended on all sides towards all who 
came within their influence; and in 
his friendships he was ardent and 
constant. This is the testimony of one 
who was the witness of that benignity, 
and rejoices in thinking that he par- 
took of that friendship for more than 
fifty years. 

H.C. R. 


As might be inferred from his name, 
Mr. Amyot was descended from a 
family of French Protestants, who 
sought shelter in England upon the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
Many of those conscientious refugees, 
settled, as is well known, in Norwich, 
and introduced into that city a con- 
siderable portion of the manufactures 
for which it is still celebrated. But 
the memory of this descent had little 
or no influence upon Mr. Amyot’s 
character. He followed Mr. Wind- 
ham in supporting Roman Catholic 
emancipation, and was himself attached 
in an almost singular degree to the 
adopted county and city of his im- 
mediate ancestors. No object or per- 
son connected with his own native 
Norfolk or Norwich ever appealed to 
his consideration in vain; not that 
his large heart was restricted in its 
attachments by any merely local ties, 
but a connection with East-Anglia was 
at once the easiest and the surest in- 
troduction to his attention. 
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Many men connected with literature, 
whose names now stand high in their 
respective branches of inquiry, can 
tell what a benefit it was to them in 
early life to be favoured with an intro- 
duction to Mr. Amyot. The delight 
which he felt in giving assistance to 
students who were in need of help was 
one of the most attractive features of 
his character. It seemed as if no one 
could do him a greater kindness than 
by putting him in a situation in which 
he might offer to be of service. And 
in his instance such an offer was far 
removed both from the valueless offer 
of ignorance and the meaningless offer 
of complaisance. His own acquaint- 
ance with our literature, and especially 
with our historical, antiquarian, and 
Shaksperean literature, made his 
opinion and information upon any 
point connected with those subjects of 
no little value. It often occurred to 
those who knew him intimately at the 
period of his life which is now referred 
to, that to him might be applied what 
was said by Dr. Johnson of Gilbert 
Walmsley, that such was his acquaint- 
ance with books that what he did not 
immediately know he could at least tell 
where to find. When the writer of the 

resent remarks was first introduced to 

r. Amyot, through an East Anglian 
connection, he was a mere boy, but was 
pursuing some inquiries which required 
access to many historical authorities. 
This occurred more than thirty years 
ago, and in those days there was no 
London Library, and comparatively 
few of the other existing modes of ob- 
taining access to such books. Mr. 
Amyot endeavoured in vain to pro- 
cure the writer admission to the Bri- 
tish Museum. He had not attained 
the age which was then thought to 
mark the power of using books, and 
Mr. Planta was for a time inexorable. 
But no obstacle could overcome the 
determination of Mr. Amyot’s kind- 
ness. He set apart a place for the 
writer in his own library, gave him 
unrestricted access to his well-stored 
shelves, fetched him books from every 
room of his house, procured him access 


to the library of the Society of Anti- 
uaries, and—best of all—to the noble 
library of George III. then lying un- 
consulted at Buckingham House, 
under the care of Mr. Barnard and 
Mr. Carlisle. Such kindly exertion 
was with Mr. Amyot a mere eyery-day’s 
occurrence, and by many men, as well 
as by the writer, it may be said of him, 
still using the words of Dr. Johnson 
in reference to Walmsley, “ He was 
one of the first friends that literature 
procured me, and I hope that at least 
my gratitude made me worthy of his 
notice. He was of an advanced age, 
and I was only not a boy, yet he never 
received my notions with contempt. I 
honoured him and he endured me.” 
Those who knew Mr. Amyot only 
in his latest years can form no idea of 
the charm of his conversation, and of 
his gentle, placid manners, before age 
and infirmities made their recent me- 
lancholy inroads. His friends who 
were accustomed to meet him at the 
now discontinued Antiquaries Club, 
will remember his never - varying 
cheerfulness, his fund of amusing 
anecdote, his store of recollections of 
literary and public men, his valuable 
information about books, his proud 
remembrance of the great dramatic 
days of the Siddons and the Kembles, 
his aptness at Shaksperean quotation, 
and his ever-ready store of pleasant 
kindly wit. All these have been lost 
for years; but the recollection still 
dwells in the memory of many men, 
and it were indeed to be regretted if 
so much that was kind and amiable 
and excellent should be sacrificed to 
unsparing ‘Time without the existence 
of some brief record that such things 
once existed. Mr. Amyot’s attendance - 
at that club was pretty nearly con- 
stant. On one occasion when some 
chance compelled him to be away, a 
friend, to whom the world has been 
since indebted for the institution of 
Notes and Queries, was present as a 
guest, and commemorated the unusual 
fact of Mr. Amyot’s absence in lines 
which lightly but accurately describe 
his influence at that cheerful board :— 


Choice was the feast, the wines were rare, 
But yet I miss’d a something there— 
Something not miss’d by me alone— 
The friendly look, the cheerful tone, 

Of one whom I had hop’d to meet 

When at that board I took my seat. 
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Aftér commémorating the members present, he proceeded,— 


What lack’d the treat to be complete ? 
Friend Amyot in his wonted seat.— 

His smile had made each tale seem brighter, 
His pun had made each laugh the lighter, 
He there—the feast had lack’d no zest, 
And my poor Muse had been at rest. 


Mr. Amyot collected an excellent 
library, which included good copies of 
all the printed chronicles and collections 
of State Papers, and a choice Hernery, 
(as he used to term his complete collec- 
tion of Hearnes,) together with several 
thousand works of great usefulness 
and value connected with English his- 
tory. He had at one time two copies 
of the first folio Shakspere,* and re- 
tained one of them which was formerly 
Dr. Farmer's copy. Whatever books 
he possessed were universally accessi- 
ble, and many are the inquirers who 
have taken advantage of them. Ex- 
clusiveness in the enjoyment of these 
treasures of literature was a feeling 
unknown to him. When solicited to 
join a publishing society, which tempted 
him with copies to be printed for the 
members on large paper, and with 
many typographical adornments, and 
which intended as its first work a new 
edition of Bede, the exclusive biblio- 
maniacal honours of the proposed 
membership had no attraction for him ; 
he shook his head, and gently said, he 
would go home and count his Bedes; 
having already six of them, as he 
afterwards remarked, on his shelves. 
But when the more liberal scheme 
of the Camden Society was suggested 
to him by the present writer, he 
closed with it at once. In spite of 
the coldness, if not at first the oppo- 
sition of some of his more timid-col- 
leagues at the Society of Antiquaries, 
no one entered into its design more 
warmly. Those who were present at 
the earliest meetings of its council will 
remember how much the Society was 
at that time indebted to him, ri | with 
what glee he used to draw from his 
pocket letter after letter from persons 
whom his influence, and that of his 
friends, induced to join the list of 
members. To him also, as the first di- 
rector, the council was indebted for 
the simple unpretending way in which 





* In the last variorum edition of Shakspere there is a note from Mr. Amyot in 
which he points out several curious variations between these two copies. 
takes of the press were corrected in his copy, No. 2. 


Boswell, xxi. 450. 


its business has ever been carried on, 
without speech-making or formality, 
an example which has been follower 
by all the societies since establish 
on the same plan. 

Mr. Amyot was for many years a 
member of the general committee of 
the Literary Fund. There his voice 
might ever be counted upon in favour 
of liberality. If there was any differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the amount 
of an intended grant, and two sums 
were proposed, it was his rule always 
to vote for the larger sum. “Do not 
let us weigh our grants in too fine 
scales,” as he once remarked, when 
speaking privately of such an occasion : 
“the propriety of a grant was ad- 
mitted on both sides ; and who can tell 
how useful the little more may be to a 
man in distress ?” 

Mr. Amyot was an admirable letter 
writer. This was probably one of the 
qualities which, in the first instance, 
procured him the notice and favour 
of Mr. Windham. His pen was that of 
a ready writer, and his epistolary style 
was easy, simple, graceful, and full of 
point. Like his conversation, his let- 
ters were frequently enlivened y ap” 
posite quotations, especially from Shak- 
spere, with whose works he was 
thoroughly familiar. Some of his sug- 
gested readings of difficult passages 
were printed in his friend Mr. J. Payne 
Collier’s edition of Shakspere’s works. 
Mr. Courtenay’s Commentaries on the 
Historical Plays of Shakspere, and 
Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion, were 
other works to which he contributed 
valuable information. Almost all that 
is accurate in the chapters in the latter 
work on British History and the Helps 
to British History was made up from 
information furnished by Mr. Amyot, 
or derived from his library. It will also 
he recollected that one of Mr. Collier’s 
letters containing New Particulars re- 
specting Shakspere was addressed to 





Many mis- 
See Malone’s Shakspeare, edit. 
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Mr. Amyot. He was also for several 
ears a member of the Council of the 
ercy Society. His communications to 

the Archeologia will be enumerated in 

a foot note.* He also wrote a descrip- 

tion of Tewkesbury Abbey, printed in 

vol. v. of the Vetusta Monumenta. 
When he retired from the Treasurer- 
ship of the Society of Antiquaries Lord 

Mahon igpeiatell him one of the Vice- 

Presidents. It was an act of graceful 

kindness on the part of Lord Mahon, 

but Mr. Amyot’s increasing infirmities 
soon compelled him to withdraw from 
the performance of all active duties. 

r. Amyot had a Johnsonian love 
of London, and felt great interest in 
whatever was passing in the metro- 
oe either in politics or literature. 

n times of public excitement few men 
were more on the qui vive for news; 
and, when it was the custom for lit- 
terateurs to attend book sales, Mr. 

Amyot was sure to be one of the 

audience whom any great occasion at- 

tracted to Evans’s or Sotheby’s. For 
many years he might be found daily 
at the Athenzeum at certain times of 
the day. He was one of the original 
members of that club, and aided in 
the formation of its admirable library 
by his knowledge of the materials for 
British history. He seldom quitted 
London, except for . visit to his fa- 


vourite Norfolk, and such visits have 
lately occurred at very distant in- 
tervals. When the Archeological In- 
stitute visited Norwich in 1847 his 
zeal for the honour of Norfolk, and 
his personal friendship for some of the 
leading members of that association 
(maintained in spite of all contentions), 


_induced him to be present on the oc- 


casion, notwithstanding his then grow- 
ing personal infirmities. That was the 
last time of his quitting London. 

Mr. Amyot was a determined peace- 
maker. In the disputes in the Societ 
of Antiquaries, both those in which Sir 
Harris Nicolas was a leader and those 
of more recent date, he not only took 
no active part, but anxiously strove to 
be a mediator. Although his official 
connection with the management of the 
society placed him necessarily in the po- 
sition of a partisan, his feelings received 
but slight impression from the man 
bitter things which were said on bot 
sides, and he was ever the first to for- 
get and to forgive. Rancour and ani- 
mosity were feelings unknown to him. 
For this reason he disliked all harsh cri- 
ticism. He would seldom read what is 
called a slashing article ina review, and, 
knowing how often such compositions 
proceed from personal or party spite, the 
principal impression which they pro. 
duced on his mind was one unfavour. 





* 1, Observations on the Mission of Harold to Normandy by Edward the Con- 
fessor to offer the succession to William. Archeeologia, xix. 88. 

2. Defence of the Antiquity of the Bayeux Tapestry. Ibid. 192. 

3. Inquiry concerning the Succession of the Kings of the East Angles from A.p. 


792 to a.p. 855. Jb. 302. 


4. Inquiry concerning the Death of Richard II. Jb. xx. 424. 

5. Remarks on the Population of English Cities temp. Edward III. Jd. 524. 

6. Observations on the Priory Gate and Font at Kirkham in Yorkshire, and on the 
Room in Bolton Castle in which Mary Queen of Scots is said to have been confined. 


Jb. xxi. 160. 


7. Observations on the Instrument of Legitimation granted by Mary Queen of Scots 
to her brother James, afterwards Earl of Murray. Jb. 164. 

8. Observations on two Letters, one from Pius IV. to Mary Queen of Scots inviting 
her to send Prelates to the Council of Trent, the otber from Sir Benjamin Tichborne 
to King James I. concerning the staying of the Execution of Lords Cobham and Grey 


and Sir Griffin Markham. Jb. 170. 


9. Observations on an Inventory of Effects belonging to Sir John Fastolfe. Jb. 232. 
10. Observations on the Seal of Milo Fitz-Walter, constable of England temp. 


Henry I. 1d. 554. 


11. Observations on a Chronicle of the end of the reign of Edward III. Harl. MS. 


6217. Ib. xxii. 204. 


12. Observations on a Memorial from George Constantyne to Thomas Lord Crom- 


well. Jb. xxiii. 50. 


13. Reply to Mr. Tytler’s Historical Remarks on the Death of Richard II. Jb, 277. 
14. Observations on a Silver Bowl which formerly belonged to the Abbey of Ro- 


chester. Jb. 392. 


15, Further Remarks on the Death of Richard II. J. xxv. 394. 
1 
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able to the personal characters of 
authors notorious for indulging in 
them. The writer of these remarks 
was intimate with Mr. Amyot at the 
time when he was engaged in rebutting 
the arguments of Mr. Fraser Tytler on 
the subject of the death of Richard II. 
Mr. Amyot’s great anxiety was two- 
fold: 1. to make his paper so clear 
and conclusive, that there should be 
no temptation to a controversial reply ; 
and, 2. not to give cause of offence 
to Mr. Tytler, whom, at that time, 
however, he did not know, except as 
the historian of Scotland. On both 
points he was successful. No answer 
was ever attempted, and some time 
afterwards Mr. Amyot was able, to his 
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great delight, to introduce Mr. ‘I'ytler 
at the Society of Antiquaries as his 
“ friend.” 

The circumstances and _ incidents 
which we have thus briefly sketched in- 
dicate a character of great and uniform 
amiability. Such was the character 
of our friend. Undisturbed by the 
many troubles in which the restless 
and the turbulent involve themselves, 
and meeting the unavoidable difli- 
culties of life with enviable hopeful- 
ness, he exhibited in the circle in 
which he moved an example of the 
happy cheerfulness of a tranquil mind. 
What we have said of him is not the 
language of panegyric, but the grati- 
fying recollection of all who knew him 


His praise will not dishonour simple truth. 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 


THESE two volumes extend from 
the year 1820 to the period of Mr. 
Southey’s death in 1843. As the history 
approaches nearer to our own times, 
the interest of the subjects increases. 
His opinion is given on most works of 
learning or talent that appeared ; and 
few events of importance occurred, 
certainly none affecting the happiness 
and welfare of the community, in which 
his active mind and benevolent dis- 

osition did not take a commanding 
interest. His reading in this period 
of life had been very extensive, in 
some branches of literature almost com- 
plete,—his taste refined and elegant, 
and his observations and reflections 
those of a person of sagacity, clearness 
of view, and much experience. His 
favourite subjects, next perhaps to 
poetry, were those connected with 
history, with all that related to the re- 
ligious opinions and the social being 
of the community, to political theories 
and the various interests which bear 
on the state of civilised life; and if 
the result of his long observation 
and manifold reflections produced a 
feeling of the unsatisfactory state of 
the present and gloomy apprehensions 
of the future, it was, we believe, what 
was then and is now shared by many 


* «The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland.’’ Vols, V. and VI, 
Gent. Maa. Vou. AXXV. C 


who are looking with anxiety and 
sorrow to the unsettled principles, to 
the conflicting interests, and to the 
visionary projects, which are endan- 
gering all stability, weakening all au- 
thority, and placing the most valuable 
institutions of the country at the feet 
of selfishness, violence, and worldly 
cunning. Great, no doubt, have been 
the sins of ou! fathers, and various 
their errors. ‘The bad seed then sown 
seems now springing up into rank 
and profuse growth. The eternal and 
unbroken law is, that the son suffers 
for the father’s works, and heavy may 
be the penalty that we shall pay for 
them and for ourselves. It is not the 
part of a good man to despair of the 
republic ; but it is hardly the part of a 
wise one to feel confident against all 
the dictates of experience, when we 
at once distrust the power of the pre- 
sent and disregard the wisdom of the 

ast. During this period many of Mr. 
Southey’s most important works were 
published: his Life of Wesley, his 
Colloquies, his Book of the Church, 
his Life of Nelson, The Doctor, and the 
latest employment of his mind, the 
Life and Works of Cowper. To these 
are to be added many learned and 
valuable reviews of books; but his 
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poetry, we think, received no accession 
but that of the “ Vision of Judgment.” 
The result of this entire work is in- 
teresting and instructive, and we can 
searcely regret its length, or the in- 
sertion of many unimportant portions. 
The career of a man of virtue and 
genius cannot be contemplated without 
benefit. In Mr. Southey the strictest 
rinciples and soundest views of re- 
igion were softened and rendered 
amiable by a lightness and cheerful- 
ness of temper and mind, to which 
certainly they are not too often united. 
He wrote very warmly because he felt 
very strongly, and the depth of his 
impression was commensurate with the 
weight of the subject. He hated the 
mischievous and the mean, for he 
felt how much their evil doings would 
affect the public happiness and private 
welfare ; but he never “ broke butter- 
flies on a wheel,” and certainly his 
later works, as his Book of the Church 
and his Colloquies, shew with what 
force the realities of present things 
pressed upon him. Without saying 
that his views were always right and his 
opinions always justly formed, we must 
allow that his approaches to the dis- 
covery of truth shew a sagacious, clear, 
and reflective mind. To his poetic 
creed we have little to object, though 
we think there is in it a silent disparage- 
ment of the school of Pope, which 
we do not approve. We believe his 
olitical opinions to be in the main 
just, though perhaps if carried into 
practice they would have possessed, 
from a fond and just admiration of the 
past, too little flexibility and accom- 
modation for the sepetly advancing 
progress of the present. His theology 
was formed out of the great stores and 
treasure-houses of our best divinity in 
its best days, and consequently took 
root in the sound and stedfast doc- 
trines of the Church of England. 
Mr. Southey has filled avery eminent 
station in the literature of his day. Two 
ems, more especially Kehama and 
oderick, bear lasting witness to his 
poetical talent. His prose writings are 
distinguished for their natural, idio- 
matic, and truly English style; his 
literature was formed of the very best 
and most solid materials. Even men- 


tion of the books which he recom- 
mended must have been of service ; 
and if he too early and too constantly 
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left the waters of the Ilyssus and the 
banks of the Tiber to wander by his 
own wilder and more beloved streams, 
it arose from the impossibility in the 
present day of any one, however indus- 
trious, however indefatigable, being able 
to do more than select some partial and 
separate province from the boundless. 
realms of knowledge, where his employ- 
ment may be advantageous because 
commensurate with his strength—his 
discoveries, however bounded, far more 
useful and more praiseworthy than 
casual and uncertain glances over a 
wider sphere, ambitious sketches of un- 
finished projects, and a dream of intel- 
lectual conquests, magnificent indeed to 
the view, but requiring time, and leisure, 
and opportunities not often granted by 
the necessary duties, the varying occu- 
pations, and the uncertain tenure and 
general term of “ our little life.” 


Vol. v. p. 21. “A fashion of poetry 
has been imported which has had a great 
run, and is in a fair way of being worn 
out. Itis of Italian growth, an adapta- 
tion of Pulci, Berni, and Ariosto in his 
sportive mood. Frere began it. What 
he produced was too good in itself, and 
too inoffensive, to become popular, for it 
attacked nothing and nobody, and it had 
the fault of his Italian models, that the 
transition from what was serious to what 
was burlesque was capricious,’’ &c. 


The poem alluded to, “The Monks and 
Giants. Prospectus and Specimen of 
an intended National Work, by Wil- 
liam and Robert Whistlecraft, &c.” was 
designed with admirable skill and ele- 
gant wit, but was far too refined and 
delicately executed to excite any feel- 
ing from the public, who did not 
understand it. As a composition, its 
beauties have been felt and acknow- 
ledged by all whose estimation is of 
value. See for instance Rose’s Introd. to 
“Orlando Inamorato,” p.xvii.; “Retro- 
— Review,” vol. xii.p. 107: “The 
glowing contrasts of which (Don Juan), 
compared to the easy shadowing of 
Whustlecraft, seem to illustrate the dif- 
ference between a natural mode of 
writing and an unnatural one.” See 
also another work, “Thoughts and Re- 
flections, by One of the Last Century,” 
pp: 211—237; and “Quarterly Re- 
view,” No. clxxiv. p. 293: “ Mr. on 
but for pension, indolence, and Malta, 
might have bequeathed a name second 
to few in the English library.” Per- 
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haps few readers of this poem are aware 
of a curious mistake on it in a Ger- 
man literary history, “Grosse Lehr- 
buch einer Algemeiner Litteratur- 
Geschichte.” This poem of Mr. Frere’s 
is inserted among the endeavours to 
clear up the mystery of the Grosse Artus 
sage!! Such are the mistakes, even 
in good books, when they treat on 
the subject of foreign literature. 


P. 63. ‘* Like Warton, I shall give the 
poem an historical character (alluding to 
a Birthday Ode), but I shall not do this as 
well as Warton, who has done it very 
well. He was a happy, easy-minded, idle 
man, to whom literature in its turn was as 
much an amusement as rat-hunting, and 
who never aimed at anything above such 
odes.” 

Can it be said with justice that the 
author of the laborious “History of 
English Poetry,” the editor of “ Theo- 
critus,” with all its Scholia, &c. in two 
volumes, 4to., of the “ Anthologia,” and 
of various other works, was an idleman? 
Or can it be properly observed that the 
author of “ The Suicide” never aimed at 
anything higher than a Birthday Ode? 
And perhaps to him also the praise 


is due of kaving been the first of our 
poets who introduced into his scenery 
and descriptions the embellishment of 


Gothic architecture. In the attack 
which Mason, the Swan of Cambridge, 
most unmercifully made on him and 
his university, a great authority has 
pronounced the victory to be with the 
Oxford poet. “The general reader,” 
says Mr. Hallam, “will remember 
‘The Isis’ of Mason, and the ‘Triumph 
of Isis’ by Warton; the one a se- 
vere invective, the other an indignant 
vindication ; but, in this instance, not- 
withstanding the advantage which 
satire is supposed to have over pane- 
gyric, we must accord the laurel to the 
worst cause, and, what is more extra- 
ordinary, to the worst poet!” See 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, iii. p. 
335. But surely this character of the 
respective poets is given with too 
strong an opposition. We doubt if 
Mason’s fame would at the present day 
stand at all higher than Warton’s, did 
we not recollect the “ Heroic Epistle.” 
In Warton’s poem there is, at verses 
109—128, an elegant character of Dr. 
King, the public orator of the univer- 
sity, whose Latin orations are well 
known to scholars :— 
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Hark! he begins, with all a Tully’s art, 

To pen the dictates of a Cato’s heart, &c. 

In Dr. King’s Apology for himself, 
subsequently published, p. 14, he says, 
“I can now justly say that I have been 
libelled by the worst and celebrated b 
the best poet in England.” Mr. Mant’s 
edition of Warton is very elaborate, 
without being perfect. He ought to 
have given the various readings, alter- 
ations, and omissions in the impres- 
sions of this poem, many of which are 
interesting: we give two— 
See Chillingworth the depths of doubt explore, 
A Selden ope the rolls of ancient lore. 


This couplet is wanting in the first 
edition. Again— 
Lo! these the leaders of thy patriot line, 
A Raleigh, Hampden, and a Somers shine. 
In first edition— 
Hamden and Hooker, Hyde and Sydney shine. 
Again, 
See Hamond pierce religion’s golden mine, 
And spread the inward stores of truth divine. 
First edition— 
See sacred Hamond, as he treads the field, 
With godlike arm uprears his heavenly shield. 


In such an edition as Mr. Mant pro- 
fessed to give, almost cumbrous with 
illustrations of the text, these varia- 
tions should not have been omitted; but, 
what is still more curious, he does not 
seem to be aware of, for he has never 
mentioned, Tyrwhitt’s “Epistle to 
Florio,” printed the same year as 
Mason’s “ Lament,” though Warton 
alludes to it in his “ Triumph of Isis,” 
and his character of Dr. King is di- 
rectly opposed to that by Tyrwhitt, as 
the two lines we have quoted above 
from Warton seem formed from the 
couplet in this poem,— 

Or tyrants foiled by Tudly’s peaceful tongue, 
No more we glow with all that Cato thought. 

As the poem is rare and but little 
known, we shall extracf the latter 
part of the character of Dr. King, 
whom he calls Mezentius :— 

Go on, vain man, thy empty trophies raise, 

Still in a schoolboy’s labours waste thine age, 

In fulsome flattery or in pointless rage. 

Still talk of Virtue which you never knew; 

Still slander all to her and Freedom true. 

Though crowded theatres with Ids shook, 

And shouting faction hailed her hero’s joke, 

Who but must scorn applause which King re- 
ceives? 

Who but must laugh at praise which Oxford 
gives? 
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Since this edition in 1802 a valuable 
addition has been made to T. Warton’s 
works in Chalmers’s edition, by the 
discovery of five pastoral eclogues, the 
scenes of which are laid among the 
shepherds of Germany. ‘They were 

ublished in 1745, and ascribed to T. 

Varton on the authority of Isaac 
Reed. He was only eighteen years of 
age when they were printed. We do 
not enter on the subject of T. Warton 
as an editor of Theocritus or of the 
Anthologia, or we could give such in- 
formation on that head as we believe 
would be quite new to his admirers 
and editors ; but we may observe, that 
there are a few poems by him at present 
not placed in his collected works, and a 
new edition would be useful both of 
him and his contemporary Collins. On 
Southey’s proposed plan of continuing 
Warton’s Ghatey of Poetry, see p. 245 
of this volume. 

P. 82. ‘The evidence concerning its 
authenticity (the Eikon Basilike) is more 
curiously balanced than in any other case, 
except perhaps that of the two Alexander 
Cunninghams, but the internal evidence is 
strongly in its favour,’”’ &c. 

The controversy concerning the au- 
thorship of this celebrated work is 
much in the same state as that of Ju- 
nius, only that the rival disputants on 
the former work are more dogmatic and 
decided than the latter. Lord Mel- 
bourne used to say of a eelebrated po- 
litical and party writer of the present 
day, “ M is always so cock-sure of 
every thing.” That this is the case 
with some of the Eikon disputants, may 
be seen by a few extracts from the fly- 
leaves of our copy of the work. We 
give them justas they occur, and as they 
were written down. “The arguments 
concerning this work, the Eikon Ba- 
silike, whether it was written by 
Charles or Bishop Gauden, may be 
seen in Hume’s History of England, 
vol. vii. p. 154, &e. See also Zouch’s 
edition of Walton’s Lives, p. 463; 
and Bishop Warburton’s works, vol. 
vii. p. 920, who says, ‘It is the most 
uncertain matter I ever took the pains 
to examine. There is strong evidence 
on both sides, but I think the strongest 
and most unexceptionable is on that 
which gives it to the King’” See 
also the General Dictionary, vol. iii. 
p- 389, and vol. x. p. 76.“ Claren- 
don is silent on the subject. Burnet 
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against it. It passed through fifty 
editions in a twelvemonth.” In Bur- 
net’s Introduction to Milton’s Prose 
Works, vol. i. p. xxxv. “it has been 
proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that it was written by Dr. Gauden; 
as the evidence is detailed in Laing’s 
History of Scotland, and Symmons’s 
Life of Milton, it need not be repeated.” 
Mr. Southey’s opinion seems to be 
stated in an article in the Quarterly 
Review, No. x. October, 1821, p. 298 
note: “The authenticity of this book 
has been attacked and defended with 
such cogent arguments and strong 
assertions, that, as far as relates to ex- 
ternal proofs, perhaps there is scarcely 
any other question in bibliography 
so doubtful. The internal evidence is 
wholly in its favour. Had it been the 
work of Gauden, or any person writing 
to support the royal cause, a higher 
tone concerning episcopacy and prero- 
gative would have been taken. There 
would have been more effort at justi- 
fication, and there would not have 
been that inefficient but conscientious 
defence of fatal concessions, that peni- 
tent confession of sin when weakness 
had been sinful, that piety without alloy, 
that character of mind and even mag- 
nanimity, and that heavenly-minded- 
ness which render the Eikon one of 
the most interesting works in our 
language.” In this argument of Mr. 
Southey’s it may be observed, that he 
seems to have overlooked, or rather 
perhaps not sufliciently remarked, that 
Gauden was writing in the assumed 
character of the King, and that he 
would of course carefully and studiously 
adopt the sentiments and even copy the 
expressions which would characterise 
the original with the utmost fidelity and 
verisimilitude. In such a work as this, 
we must give the fictitious writer credit 
for deep and careful study of his sub- 
ject, as we do to a first-rate actor, as 
well as for abilities equal to his under- 
taking. If Gauden wrote in the cha- 
racter of Charles, he would endeavour 
to assume the qualities which he well 
knew were conspicuous in Charles, 
which would be expected to appear in 
a work attributed to him, and which 
would establish in the mind of the 
reader its claim to authenticity. More 
of this subject may be read in Todd’s 
Life of Walton, pp. 139—147, whois said 
to have proved that the work is written 
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by Gauden. See on that point Edin- 
burgh Review, lxxi. p. 17. See also 
ibid. lxxxvii. p. 1—47. Mr. Todd also 
published a letter addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on this sub- 
ject, p. 168. See also Hallam’s Con- 
stitutional History of England, vol. ii. 
p- 314, and a Letter toa Friend by Mr. 
Grant Broughton, pp. 92. Our last 
extract shall be as follows: “ Todd 
came to one conclusion, Wordsworth 
to another, on the existing evidence. 
Wordsworth, after a painful examina- 
tion of all the evidence, has decided. 
Hallam summarily disposes of it as no 
longer a question at all. Pearson never 
spoke without considering his reasons, 
and his words remain, ‘ None could pen 
it but himself’ See Churton’s Life of 
Bishop Pearson, p. xliii. May we ask 
our readers 
Que sit dubiz sententia menti ? 

P. 81. “The two Alexander Cunning- 
hams.” 

This is another story admitting much 
dubiety and scepticism. Every one 
knows that there was an Alexander 
Cuningham who edited Horace in 1721, 
the purpose of his edition being to at- 
tack Bentley, which he did with equal 
acuteness and abuse; his frontispiece 
being a figure of Truth forcing the 
mask off the face of Bentley and his 
followers, while she holds up a mirror 
to Bentley, who contemplates in it a 
very ugly visage of his own; his fol- 
lowers being still more hideous. Under 
the print is the following motto: 


Detrahit et pellem nitidus qua quisque 
per ora 
Ambulat, introrsum turpis. 


But who was this Alexander Cuning- 
ham has been long the question, and 
perhaps “adhuc sub judice lis est,” 
for there were two Cuninghams, both 
of the name of Alexander, both lived at 
the same time, both travelling tutors, 
both eminent for their skill in chess, 
both scholars, both lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and how they are to be 
distinguished no one has told. The 
reader may consult Chalmers’s Life of 
Ruddiman, p. 191; Irving’s Lives of 
the Scottish Poets, i. p. 161. Beloe, 
in his Anecdotes, ii. 400, says Alex- 
ander Cuningham (which?) died at 
the Hague, December, 1730. In a 
note on Ovid (Ep. ex Ponto) lib. ii. 
ep. iii, 2, ver. 33. vol. iii. p. 767. col. i. 
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I perceive that Burman, the editor of 
Ovid, was well acquainted with the 
Cuningham who edited Horace, for 
he says, “ Vetus et certissimus amicus 
Cuninghamius ;” and again in his Val. 
Flaccus, ii. 7, 77. “ Doctissimus et 
mihi long’ amicitiaé conjunctissimus 
Alexander Cuninghamius;” as these 
passages have never been noticed, they 
may perhaps throw some light on the 
controversy, if it is not yet determined. 
Cuningham was much more successful, 
I may add, in finding fault with Bent- 
ley’s conjectures, than in proposing his 
own. 


P. 83. “ The only person whose face 
was familiar to me was Dr. Tatham.” 
Master of Lincoln college, Oxford, and 
author of “ The Chart and Scale of 
Truth by which to find the Cause of 
Error.” Bampton Lectures, 1790, 2 
vols. On this work see Mackintosh’s 
Vindicie Gallice, p. 372; Encyclo- 
pedia Britan. vol. x. p. 214, 3rd. ed. 
and see a curious statement by Dr. 
Tatham on the disputed verse in St. 
John, i. 7, on the Three Witnesses ; 
and see Porson’s Letters on the subject 
to Arch. Travis in a vindication of 
the literary character of Porson by 
Crito Cantabrigiensis (Dr. Turton), pp. 
333, 359. I donot know who was the 
author of the following piece of badi- 
nage against the Doctor, which ap- 

eared in 1794. “ Error Detected and 

iction Rebuked, in a letter to E. 
Tatham, D.D. so called, and Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, on his 
Sermon, Ist ep. of St. John, iv. 1, 
which for its excellence was read in 
four parish workhouses in 1792, and 
published under the title of ‘ A Ser- 
mon Suitable to the Times, by T. 
Haddock, 12mo.’” 


P. 95. “ The Rev. Neville White.” 


This correspondent of Southey’s had, 
we believe, the living of Tivetshall, in 
Norfolk, where he unfortunately met 
with death by his own hand. 


P. 179. ‘* Hayley has been worried, as 
schoolboys worry a cat: I am treating 
him as a man deserves to be treated who 
was in his time by popular election king 
of the English poets, who was moreover a 
gentleman anda scholar, and a most kind- 
hearted and generous man, in whose life 
there is something to blame, much to ad- 
mire, and most of all to commiserate. 
My first introduction to Spanish literature 
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I owe to his Notes. 
some gratitude.’’ 
We do not know Hayley’s life inti- 
mately enough to say on what Southey 
forms his conclusion upon it. ‘The 
“ something to blame” may probably al- 
lude to his apparent conviction, “ Ne 
sit ancille tibi amor pudori.” The 
“ something to admire” may be his kind 
disposition and his unwearied attach- 
ment to literature. The “ most to com- 
miserate,” the loss of his children—the 
separation from his wife—and the di- 
minution of his fortune. It was with 
eat reluctance that Gifford admitted 
outhey’s review of Hayley’s Memoirs 
into the Quarterly, and after long dis- 
pute anddelay. Ican remember him, 
riding about the Sussex lanes, in a 
green veil, to defend his eyes from the 
sun. His last intimate friend was Mr. 
Mason, the respectable bookseller of 
Chichester. It is said that Hayley 
ublished two editions of his Life of 
ilton, one addressed to the King, and 
free from the leaven of democratical 
principles; the other for his friends, 
with notes strongly tinctured with 
their pernicious infatuation. See Sew- 
ard’s Letters, vol. iv. p. 46; and see 
Wrangham’s Life of Zouch, vol. i. p. 
Ixxxv. In his Bible, he had tran- 
scribed, we are informed by a friend, 
the following lines from Tasso, as ex- 
pressive of his faith. 


I owe him therefore 


Da cuis’impara 
La via di gir al ben perfetto e vero 
Fuggir Vira del tempo, e della morte, 
Felice cui, che con si fide scorte 
Mandando al ciel il suo gentel pensiero 
Vive la sua vita soave e chiara. 

P.190. ‘*I am reading Scaliger’s 
Epistles at this time, treading in my 
uncle’s steps. Not long ago I finished 
Isaac Casaubon’s. Oh! what men were 
these,’’ &c. 

The Letters of Casaubon, which 
Southey read, were those printed in a 
folio volume in 1719, and edited by 
Almeloveen. The answers of his 
learned correspondents to these letters 
have never been published, though 
extant in several folio volumes. The 
were in the library of the late Dr. C. 
Burney, and are now in the British Mu- 
seum. His Ephemerides or Diary has 
been lately printed by the Universit 
of Oxford, and edited by Dr. Russell, 
of which we shall shortly give an ac- 
count to our readers. 
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P. 202. ‘ Bishop Law, the present 
Bishop’s father, advances an opinion that 
the true nature of revealed religion is gra- 
dually disclosed as men become capable 
of receiving it. Generations, as they ad- 
vance in knowledge and civilisation, out- 
growing the errors of their forefathers, so 
that in fulness of time there will remain 
neither doubt nor difficulties. He was a 
great speculator, whether, like one of his 
sons, he speculated too far I donot know, 
but in this opinion I think he is borne out 
by history,’”’ &c. 

See on this Theory of Progress or 
Development put forth by Bishop 
Law, Palmer’s Treatise on the Doc- 
trine of Development (called forth by 
Mr. Newman’s book on the same sub- 
ject), 1846, p. 96. See also Grant’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1844, p. 310, 
On Law’s statement, “that the im- 
provement of the natural faculties and 
the cultivation and refinement of na- 
tural genius are necessary to the re- 
ception of Christianity.” Bishop Wat- 
son refers to a short book of Law’s on 
the Nature and End of Death. See his 
Life, ii. p. 408. The object of Law in 
this treatise, if I recollect rightly, was 
to impugn the physical immortality of 
man. 

P. 236. ‘* My after supper book at pre- 
sent is Erasmus’s Letters, from which I 
know not whether I derive most pleasure 
or profit.’’ 

In one of Erasmus’s Letters I found 
a notice of Sir ‘Thomas More and his 
well-known wife, which, so far as I 
know, has not been drawn into the 
biographies of that celebrated man. 
Erasmus is writing to Quirino Talesio, 
a pensionary of Harlem and a learned 
man, and he says, “ Quod viduam dux- 
isti, non est, quod te peeniteat. Id ma- 
lunt, qui wrorem ad usum rei domestics 
ducunt, potius quam ad voluptatem. 
Et qui equos ad usum querunt, malunt 
domitos, quam indomitos. Quod si illa 
genuit priori marito, tu magni mali 
liberatus es, ne sterilem duxeris. 
Morvs, mihi sepenumero narrare solet, 
se, si centum, uxores ducturus, nullam 
ducturus esse virginem. Nunc habet 
vetulam nimium vivacem, que si migras- 
set, potuisset ille opulentissime clarissi- 
meque femine maritus esse.” This de- 
sirable migration of the old lady, how- 
ever, like many other forlorn husbands, 
More did not live to see. 


P, 283. “ Here is a volume of Jackson’s 
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works, in my judgment the most valuable 
of all our English divines.”’ 

Mr. Southey has in another place 
mentioned Jackson “among the very 
best of our divines.” See Life of 
Blanco White, vol. i. p. 452. See also 
Atterbury’s Works, vol. i. p. 27; and 
Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, 
vol. ult. p. 244, in a letter from Sir 
John Hawkins to Dr. Percy, stating 
Mr. Merrick’s high approbation of 
these works, and that in consequence he 
had raised the price a third! “'They 
are a treasure of curious and valuable 
learning and sound theology, and, for 
strength of argument and the style of 
writing, which is nervous and eloquent 
in a high degree, are, in my judgment, 
admirable.” In Jones’s Life of Bishop 
Horne he speaks of Jackson’s Works 
as a magazine of theological know- 
ledge, everywhere penned with great 
eloquence and dignity, and that his style 
is a pattern of perfection. Bishop 
Horne was much attached to this ad- 
mirable writer. Above all, George 


Herbert in his “ Remains” thus alludes 
to him :—“T speak it in the presence 
of God, I have not read so hearty, 


vigorous a champion against Rome, 
as convincing and demonstrative, as 
Dr. Jackson is. I bless God for the 
confirmation he has given me in the 
Christian religion against the Atheist, 
Jew, and Socinian, and in the Pro- 
testant against Rome.” We add that 
he who reads the works of this writer 
will willingly agree in the praise thus 
bestowed upon ‘him. 


P. 332. “You may get the whole of 
Sir T. Browne’s works more easily perhaps 
than the Hydrotaphia in a single form. 
The folio is neither scarce nor dear, and 
you will find it throughout a book to your 
heart’s content. If I were confined to a 
score of English books, this I think would 
be one of them—very probably, indeed, 
be one of them if the selection were cut 
down to twelve. My library, if reduced to 
these bounds, would consist of Shakspere, 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, Lord Cla- 
rendon, Jackson, Jeremy Taylor, Smith, 
Isaak Walton, Sidney’s Arcadia, Fuller’s 
Church History, and Sir Thomas Browne; 
and what a wealthy and well-stored mind 
would that man have, what an inex- 
haustible reservoir, what a Bank of Eng- 
land to draw upon for profitable thoughts 
and delightful associations, who should 
have fed upon them!”’ 


Among this delectus we lament to 
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find absent the names of Bacon, and 
Hooker, and Donne, and Ben Jonson; 
and perhaps, with this addition, the 
select circle is complete.—“ Exactis 
completur mensibus orbis.” 

P. 342. Mr. Southey here recom- 
mends the sermons of South, a divine 
whose name never comes from his pen 
without the high praise justly due to 
him. See his ee vol. i. p. 250. 
“South, who had the strongest arm 
that ever wielded a sledge-hammer in 
this kind of warfare,” &c. We could 
fill our pages with similar commenda- 
tions of this writer from men whose 
praise was worth receiving ; but space 
is wanting, and his writings are the 
best monument of his fame. We will 
therefore make only two remarks on 
the subject: one is, that South, in 
his sermon on Worldly Wisdom, ad- 
duces Cromwell as an instance of habitual 
dissimulation and imposture, and South 
was an acute observer of mankind; 
the other is, that Mr. Todd, in his 
most judicious and able Essay on the 
Apocalypse, p. 4, observes that “ No 
writer ee expressed himself more ob- 
jectionably on the Apocalypse than 
South ; his language is scarcely recon- 
cileable with a belief in its inspiration.” 
See South’s Sermons, Oxf. 1823, ii. 
p- 184. If we recollect rightly, the 
opinion of Dr. S. Parr on this the 
Omega of Scripture was not very dif- 
ferent; but we do not mean to shackle 
the doctor’s orthodoxy with the fetters 
of our fallible memory. 


P. 351. “ With regard to others whom 
his Lordship accuses me of calumniating, 
I suppose he alludes to a party of his 
friends whose names I found written in 
the Album de Montanvert, with an avowal 
of atheism annexed in Greek, and an 
indignant comment in the same language 
underneath it. These names, with that 
avowal and the comment, I transcribed in 
my note-book, and spoke of the circum- 
stance at my return. If I had published 
it, the gentleman in question would not 
have thought himself slandered by having 
that recorded of him which he has so often 
recorded of himself.’’ 

This extract from the Album at 
Montanvert, or Chamouny (we do not 
exactly know which), is, we believe, 
now in England. The following is an 
exact copy of it as it stands in the 
book :— 

“1806. 23 Juillet. Percy B. Shelley, 
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Sussex, England. [L’Enfer.] Eu 
iravOpwros, Snuwxpatixos, abeos.— O 
agdpov evrev ev tn kapdia avTou, ovk ett 
Geos.” 


We have given in our extract merely 
a copy of the name of Mr. Shelley, 
without adding those of his travelling 
companions. ‘The word in brackets is 
of course by some other hand, and is 
placed in that column appropriated to 
the name of the place to which the tra- 
veller is going. 

Vol. vi. p. 54. The account given of 
that eccentric man of genius, James 
Barry, the painter, by Mr. Southey, is 
interesting, and, being the result of 
personal acquaintance, authentic and 
valuable. There is in Prior’s Life of 
Goldsmith an account of him by a 
lady in Pembrokeshire, see vol. ii. 
p- 468. Mr. Payne Knight reviewed 
his works published in two vols. quarto, 
in the Edinb. Rev. vol. xvi. p. 243, &c. 
In a manuscript letter of Horace Wal- 
pole, in our possession, he says (writing 
to Mason), “ Barry has expounded al 
in a book, which does not want sense, 
though full of passion, and self, and 
vulgarism, and vanity. It is an essay 
to recommend himself to an establish- 
ment.—He calls Mortimer superior to 
Salvator Rosa, though his best merit 
is being Salvator’s imitator. But there 
is one thought that pleased me ex- 
tremely. He says, that in his Elysium 
(which I did not observe, for it is im- 
possible to see a tenth part of it in one 
view), he has represented Titian offer- 
ing his palette to Raphael.” May 11, 
1783. 


P. 91. ‘* Bishop Hacket—his are co- 
mical sermons, half Roman Catholic in 
their conceits, full of learning, which would 
be utterly unprofitable, if it did not some- 
times call forth a shrewd remark, &c.’’ 

This singular writer will richly re- 
pay the reader’s time and attention, but 
more amply in his Life of Archbishop 
Williams than in his Sermons, though 
they also havesense and learning enough 
to make a library of modern divinity. 
Lord Campbell says of the Life of 
Williams, “One of the most curious 
pieces of biography in our language, 
and should be studied by all who would 
understand the history of James I. 
and Charles I.; full of rare quotations 
and quaint illustrations,” vol. ii. p. 508. 
See also Mr. Coleridge’s Confessions 
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of an Inquiring Spirit, p. 49, and his 
Literary Remains. Doctor Johnson 
is the only writer, whom we remember, 
who has spoken contemptuously of this 
writer and his work. He says in his 
Life of Ambrose Philips (who abridged 
the volume of Hacket), “The book is 
written with such depravity of genius, 
and such mixture of the fop and pe- 
dant, as has not often appeared.” 
Hacket was also author of two Latin 
plays, Loyola, Stoicus Vapulans, &c. 

P. 100. ‘*He (Sadler) has trampled 
on the Malthusian theory, proving its ab- 
surdity and falsehood, &c.”’ 


Mr. Southey generaily uses the 
language of indignation when alluding 
to this writer, who in one place he 
designates as a ‘“‘ wretched Philistine.” 
We, on the other hand, hold his ar- 
— to be impregnable, but that, 
ike other subjects of political economy, 
it is difficult to bring it out clear of 
the multiplicity of details and excep- 
tions which spread over the large sur- 
face on which it must be contemplated. 
We have no room to enter into such 
discussions now ; but we may refer to 
Sismondi Etudes de I’CEconomie Po- 
litique, p. 131, on the population of 
Geneva, and we will quote the follow- 
ing passage from Humboldt. “We 
know that, by the multiplication of 
one family, a continent previously de- 
sert may reckon in the space of eight 
centuries more than eight millions of 
inhabitants; and yet these statistics, 
founded on the hypothesis of a constant 
doubling in twenty-five or thirty years, 
are contradicted by the history of every 
country already advanced in civiliza- 
tion.” See Personal Narrative, vol. vi. 
P.i. p. 125. The weight of this ar- 
gument lies in the last words, advanced 
in civilization, for, from the first settle- 
ment of America to the year 1800, 
the periods of doubling have been but 
very little above 20 years, i. e. before 
civilization was advanced, or when it 
was scarcely begun. 

P. 20. ‘Iam greatly obliged to you 
for your edition of Burnei’s Lives, made 
still more valuable by your Introduc- 
tion, &c.’’ 

Addressed to Bishop Jebb. This 
little book is worthy of all praise, both 
in design and execution, and was the 
pleasing employment of the amiable 
Bishop’s declining life. The affectionate 
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picture drawn by him of his friend, 
Alexander Knox, in the Introduction, 
is particularly attractive. ‘The Rev. T. 
C. Robertson, in his tract, How shall we 
Conform to the Liturgy? p. 69, justly 
says, “ The late respected Bishop 
Jebb, whom, notwithstanding certain 
connexions, and his share in certain 
speculations, no one would consider a 
puritan or latitudinarian.” 

P. 332. “Ifyou have never read Roger 
North’s Lives of Lord Keeper Guilford 
and his other two brothers, let me re- 
commend them to you,’’ &c. 

These two volumes of biography 
are so quaint and amusing in their 
manner, and so full of anecdote, ob- 
servation, and instruction, that they 
are not surpassed in this branch of 
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our literature. Mr. Welsby, in his 
excellent volume, Lives of Eminent 
Judges, p. 57, says, “ That most amu- 
sing and therefore best of all biogra- 
phies that we have any knowledge of — 
the Life of Lord Guilford.” On Lord 
Guilford see Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, vol. iil. p. 429 ; on North’s 
Examen, praised by Southey, see Re- 
trosp. Rev. vol. vii. p. 183—217. See 
also Coleridge’s Literary Remains, i. p. 
237. Roger North’s Mem. of Music 
has been lately published from MS. 
and our learned friend Mr. Crossley 
of Manchester, possesses the original 
MS. of the Life of Lord Guilford, in 
its authentic and enlarged state, among 
his other curious treasures of literature, 
which he well understands and enjoys. 


UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF JOHN FIRST EARL OF EGMONT. 
Part fil. 


THE portion of this Diary now 
printed brings it to a conclusion. 
Amongst the noticeable passages will 
be found an anecdote of Dr. Ed- 
mund Gibson the antiquary and Bishop 
of London, which exhibits a mode of 
dealing with ecclesiastical patronage 
not very favourable to its pure exer- 
cise, but not yet, it is to be feared, 
quite obsolete. 

Under the 3rd February is an ac- 
count of a fine collection of pictures 
in the possession of Mr. Bagnall. 
Amongst them are enumerated a Diana 
and Endymion by Vandyck, and a St. 
Martin dividing his Cloak by Rubens. 
Lord Egmont was evidently no con- 
noisseur in pictures. His description of 
the style of art of Murillo, “a famous 
painter in Spain, little known here,” 
is singularly unfortunate. Horace 
Walpole mentions that at Leicester 
House there was a double portrait by 
Vandyck of Carew and Killegrew, 
which was bought by Frederick Prince 
of Wales out of the collection here 
spoken of by Lord Egmont. (Aneed. 
of Painting, ii. 208, ed. Dallaway.) 

The debate, which is here reported 
on the 4th February, on a proposed 
resolution against raising money by 
loan for the current service of the year; 
and that on the 5th February, on a 
motion for information respecting the 

Gent. Mae. Vot. XXX 


demands made on the King’s foreign 
allies for assistance stipulated by trea- 
ties, are quite new. As far as we know, 
no trace of them exists elsewhere. 
They will be found very characteristic, 
especially the latter, in which there is 
a brief but excellent report of a speech 
by Sir Robert Walpole. 

We should be much obliged to any 
of our correspondents who can inform 
us of any known continuation of this 
Diary, or of any other diaries of Lord 
Egmont. Wearied out with his Har- 
wich contests, he soon afterwards re- 
tired from parliament and public life. 
His lordship’s eldest son and successor 
in the title—the same who is described 
in the Diary (Gent. Mag. for October 
1850, p. 352) as pursuing his studies 
at Major Foubert’s—was First Lord 
of the Admiralty from 1763 to 1766. 
It was he who sent out Commodore 
Byron on his voyage of discovery, and 
me is described by Dr. Johnson, in his 
pamphlet about the Falkland Islands, 
as “a man whose mind was vigorous 
and active, whose knowledge was ex- 
tensive, and whose designs were mag- 
nificent, but who had somewhat vitiated 
his judgment by too much indulgence 
of romantic projects and airy specu- 
lations.” Port Egmont in the Pal land 
Islands was named after him. 

“ Saturday, 1st aaa 1728-9. — 
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I called on sister Dering and brother 
Parker, and then went to the Prince’s 
court, who spoke to me. Dr. Moore was 
presented to him, but the Prince said 
nothing to him. It seems Lord Ashburn- 
ham, though his relation, and formerly 
intimately acquainted with him, did not tell 
the Prince he was the Earl of Drogheda’s 
son, or else to be sure the Prince had 
asked him some questions. But my lord 
had a great quarrel with him some years 
ago about the rich living of Wigan, in his 
gift, which the doctor asked of him, but 
he gave it to Counsellor Annesley’s son. 
The doctor accused my lord of breach of 
promise, and my lord resented that. 

‘*From thence I went to Secretary 
Burchet, to desire he would write to 
Capn. Demaresque to go from Sheerness 
to Harwich and vote for Lucas. He said 
he would get my Lord Torrington’s leave 
[on] Tuesday next, and bid me leave my 
request in writing. I did so, and therein 
desired he might leave for a week from 
the time he should receive his leave. 

“T then went to the Bishop of Lon- 
don * to know if he would speak to [the] 
Lord Chancellor to give a living lately 
fallen in his gift, to a son of Parson Cur- 
tis. The Bishop said he could not do it, 
for he had already been applied to by the 
curate, and had promised the Chancellor 
that, if he would dispose it there, he would 
give the next living that fell in his own 
gift of equal value to any his lordship 
should recommend. ‘ This is the way,’ 
said he, ‘that we having livings to give 
deal with one another, and we don’t ask 
favours empty-handed.’ 

“© Sunday, 2d February, 1728-9.— 
Prayers and sermon at home. Then went 
to court. Cousin Scott and Will Dering 
dined with me. Went in the evening to 
see brother Percival and sister Dering. 

‘* Monday, 3rd February.—-I visited 
Lord Buckley, Mr. Bagnal, and Mr. Dun- 
comb. Then went to the House, where 
my brother Parker told me he had dis- 
coursed with Horace Walpole about my 
brother Dering’s affair. Walpole said he 
had talked half an hour with Sir Robert 
his brother about it, and that it was im- 
possible it could be done; he had placed 
his thoughts on a wrong object, viz. being 
in the Prince’s service. This was the up- 
shot of my brother Parker’s long discourse 
with Horace; at the same time that the 
Duke of Grafton told Dering, this very 
morning, he had spoke to both Lord 
Townsend and Sir Robert Walpole, who 
both had promised him. 

‘‘This is no new thing in the Duke of 
Grafton. 1 remember when he was Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland he swore by G— 
he would do a certain affair for my brother 
Dering, and when the gentleman who 
helped to solicit for him, and was intimate 
with his grace, applied to him to make 
good his promise, he owned to him he did 
not intend to do it for him. It is the 
unanimous opinion of my brothers Dering 
and Parker, and of my wife, and sister 
Dering, that the ministry are determined 
against my brother's being in the Prince’s 
family, as being no creature of theirs, and 
that they now speak out, having got the 
Queen over to their sentiments; and God 
knows, in order to this, what misrepre- 
sentations they may have made of him, 
and of me too, both to the Queen and 
King. 

** At the House there was some sparring 
speeches occasioned by a motion of Mr. 
Sands to foreclose the committee of supply 
from raising any money beyond the current 
service of the year, the purpose of which 
was, that we ought not [to] borrow any 
sums by way of loan, but keep our ex- 
penses within the produce of the land-tax 
and malt. 

“ Sir Robert Walpole opposed it, on 
account that there were no precedents on 
their journals, and it would only fall the 
harder on the landed gentlemen. He said 
it is certain the land and malt will not 
answer all that shall be required, and if 
the parliament will not borrow they must 
pay 5 or 6 shillings in the pound, and 
augment the duty on malt, either of which 
he believed the country would not thank 
us for. 

“ Mr. Sands replied that Sir Robert did 
on this, as he always has done, assert 
things that were not true; that there were 
several precedents since the Restoration. 

* Sir Robert said it was very hard to tax 
him with always asserting things untrue : 
he spoke to the best of his knowledge, and 
challenged Sands to produce a precedent 
since the Revolution, which was the time 
himself meant to speak of, and that the 
methods of raising supply were much 
changed since that time from what they 
were before. 

‘* Mr. William Pulteney agreed with 
Sands in the prudence of not running out, 
comparing the nation’s going into debt to 
that of a private man’s. Sir John Rushout 
and Mr. Oglethorp spoke to the same pur- 
pose. Pelham, Secretary at War, spoke 
on Sir Robert’s side against the motion, 
and shewed the undecency of Mr. Sands’s 
assertion against the veracity of Sir Robert. 
Mr. Danvers spoke against the motion, 
but would have the sinking fund be ap- 
plied to the service of the government, and 
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so likewise did Lord Tyrconnel. They 
thought the reduction of one-third of the 
interest on the funds from 6 to 4 was a 
great cause of the present poverty and 
decay of trade, because the numerous body 
concerned in the funds had so much taken 
from them that else would be spent by 
them: in consequence of which decline 
they held the nation being in debt, and 
the high interest paid by it out of the 
funds, to be an advantage to the public; 
but the House received their notions with 
that slight they deserved. The motion 
was put to the question, and rejected 
without a division. 

‘* After this the House received and ap- 
proved the report from the committee of 
supply, which voted the 23,000 men only, 
Captain Vernon speaking against it, which 
was out of season, and his discourse far 
from the question.’’ 

[After various entries relating to the 
disputes at Harwich]— 

**T would not omit that this morning 
Mr. Bagnall shewed me a great number of 
very fine original paintings, which he got 
by marriage with the Lady Archur, widow 
of Sir Daniel Archur, a rich Jrish merchant, 
who died in Spain. There is a fine large 
piece of Vandyke, for which he asks 4004. 
It is Diana and Endymion. There are 
two large pieces of Rubens, one, the 
legend of St. Martin cutting off a piece of 
his cloak to relieve a beggar; there are 
several figures in it as big as life. There 
is also a very fine landskip, large, of the 
same master; a landskip by Artois, the 
figures by Teniers ; six or seven pictures 
of this last master, four of which match, 
and represent the different parts of the 
day ; several pieces of Moriglio, a famous 
painter in Spain, little known here, to- 
gether with his own picture. He was fond 
of painting cupids. Beatrix Constanza, 
Duchess of Lorraine, a full-length by 
Vandyke, and some other portraits of his ; 
a fine preserved piece of cattle and birds 
by Savary, and divers of the Brughels ; 
some pieces of Italian masters, as Mich. 
Angelo Caravaggio, Tintoret, Bassan, 
Paul Veronese, and a head by Titian, with 
several others of masters we neither of us 
knew. 

** Tuesday, 4th February.—I went to 
my brother Dering to consult what letter 
he should write to the Prince upon the 
Ministry’s renouncing to assist him in 
getting a service under him. 

“« Then visited the Bishop of Gloucester,* 
who told me their House was to sit to-day 
upon the Debtors’ bill. I told him one 
thing would suffice for all, if they would 
oblige creditors to maintain debtors in 


prison. He started objections, which I 
told him were equal objections to what 
might be made in other trading countries, 
but that they were found to have no weight 
in Denmark, Scotland, Holland, nor 
France; in all which countries creditors 
supported those they threw in jail, aud 
particularly in Scotland, where they main- 
tained them according to their rank. 

“ T'went afterwards to the House, where, 
upon agreeing to the Malt bill, Mr. Ogle- 
thorp spoke of the great diminution of 
revenue on the malt, proceeding from the 
quantity employed in making spirits, which 
do not pay the duty which stands on the 
malt. He proposed six pence a gallon 
further duty thereon, as well to discourage 
the pernicious use of spirits, such as gin, 
&c. as to encourage the drinking malt 
liquors; but he thought it a matter of 
consequence before resolved. Sir Edward 
Knatchbull spoke against him, for that 
there was a great deal of small grain and 
poor barley not fit for making ale, which 
he heard was used in spirits, and such 
grain would lay on the farmer’s hands 
and be a great discouragement if not em- 
ployed to some use. Mr. Seroop, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, said he did not see 
how this consideration of making spirits 
could be brought into the Malt bill, but 
thought it might deserve a particular bill. 
Some others spoke to the same purpose, 
and it was agreed to consider this matter 
in a particular bill. 

“ Wednesday, 5th February.—I1 re- 
ceived a letter from Secretary Burchet 
that the Lords of the Admiralty had re- 
fused my request to give leave for Captain 
Demaresque to go from Sheerness to Har- 
wich for a week. I was astonished at it, 
for it had the appearance that our working 
enemy Philipson had by Henry Edgbery 
or Sir John Jenings * * * or bythe 
Post Office, gained over to his party my 
Lord Torrington, who rules the Admiralty 
board. 

* T went to the House and complained to 
Sir John Norris, one of the Lords, that 
they had refused me so small a favour. 
He answered, he knew not who had de- 
sired the favour, but that Lord Torring- 
ton said the Captain should not have leave 
to go because it was to vote against the 
Government. I replied, ‘ How, Sir John, 
are my brother Parker and I looked on 
as enemies to the Government?’ He bid 
me speak to my Lord Torrington or to 
Sir Robert Walpole. I told him I knew 
not my Lord Torrington, but Sir Philip 
Parker was to dine with him, and he 
should speak. 

7 also complained of this to Mr. Wal- 
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pole in the House, who said it should be 
rectified, and took a memorandum to speak 
to his brother. But by this I have found 
out that Philipson pushes his interest by 
pretending he is a friend to the Govern- 
ment and we its enemies. 

“ The House sat till half an hour after 5, 
upon a motion of my Lord Morpeth’s, to 
address the King to acquaint us what de- 
mands had been made on our allies in vir- 
tue of the treaties subsisting, and what 
answer or return was made thereto. 

‘« After some debate there was an addi- 
tion proposed to the motion by Sir William 
Young to this effect—‘ and what measures 
have been taken by his Majesty and his 
allies towards settling the peace of Europe.’ 
The words of the question may be seen in 
the Votes. This is only the import of 
them. Sir John Rushout seconded Lord 
Morpeth, and said he could not foresee 
any objection could be made to the motion, 
therefore he would only second it, and 
reserve what he had to say if he found it 
debated. 


On the same side Against the motion 


spoke spoke 
Daniel Pulteney, Horace Walpole, 
thrice. thrice. 


Oglethorp, twice. Secretary Pelham. 
Will. Pulteney, twice. Sir William Young, 
Mr. Barnard. twice. 
Mr. Bromley, former- Sir Charles Wager, 

ly Speaker. twice. 
Mr. Turner. Mr. Clayton, Lord 
Lord Tyrconnell. of the Treasury. 
Mr. Sands. Mr. Conduit. 
Mr, Viner. Mr. Sayers. 

Mr. Burrel. 


“ Horace Walpole said he did not see 
the use of that motion, but he supposed 
it was to call him up to acquaint the 
House whether we had demanded of the 
French the quota, or money in lieu, stipu- 
lated by the Hanover Treaty in case we 
were attacked by Spain. He said, that, 
had there been occasion, we had made a 
particular demand at the time of the siege 
of Gibraltar, but that town being impreg- 
nable, we did not do it, because at that 
very time we were on a scheme to puta 
total end to all our differences and those 
of Europe in a general way by preliminary 
articles towards a general peace, which if 
not consented to, our allies were to declare 
war in concert; and not only to furnish 
12,000 men in case of any of the parties’ 
dominions being attacked, for the Hano- 
ver Treaty was only defensive, but also to 
double that number in case of a general 
war. That although no particular de- 


mand was made on account of succouring 
Gibraltar, yet the French Court had been 
desired to declare what might be expected 
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in case of a declared war, and their 
answer was the most zealous in mainte- 
nance of a war as could be wished. That 
by the Hanover Treaty the allies had two 
months’ time, each of them, to give the 
12,000 men if demanded, and that before 
two months were out the preliminary arti- 
cles were to be signed by Vienna and 
Spain, or else a war declared. So that it 
would have been useless to make a par- 
ticular demand for the defence of Gibral- 
tar, when, before the two months for send- 
ing them were expired, the affairs of 
Europe would be either settled or in a 
general war. He thought this was a suffi- 
cient answer to the question what de- 
mands had been made. 

“ Daniel Pulteney said it was a fault not 
to demand the money (if not the troops) 
of France agreed for, when Gibraltar was 
besieged, for that money had gone in re- 
lief of our expenses in defending the 
place. That the preliminary treaty was 
ill drawn up, that the Hanover Treaty had 
not consulted the particular interest of 
England, the Dutch who acceded to it 
having by a secret article stipulated not 
to oblige themselves to act in the affairs of 
Germany, in case of a war and any attack 
made on that side, and so he ran off into a 
long invective against the public measures 
in general. 

‘* Horace Walpole replied, that the 
Dutch, being only acceders and not princi- 
pal in that treaty, were masters of their own 
resolutions on what terms to come in, but 
had, however, in foresight that a general 
war might happen, augmented their land 
forces to above 60,000 men, as the French 
had from 120,000 to 240,000 men, besides 
the militia raised. This shewed, he said, 
the good dispositions of our allies to con- 
cur with us, and the good that arose from 
the Dutch accession, as meanly as *twas 
esteemed. 

‘Sir William Young proposed the 
addition above mentioned, in order that it 
might appear we did not mean by this 
address to cast aspersions on the French 
as not being sincere in the alliance, and 
that the King might shew us the whole 
plan of our affairs. 

‘“‘This was debated some time, when 
Mr. Clayton a lord of the Treasury de- 
clared he should be against the whole 
motion as carrying reflections on the ad- 
ministration, and on the gentleman who 
had now explained fully to the house the 
reason why a particular demand was not 
made on France for assistance, for to 
address the Kiug would be to shew we 
did not rely on his words. He said the, 
King could tell us no more than what we 
knew already, and it might do mischief 
abroad. 
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“T don’t take notice of several speeches 
that were made in the debate, but only of 
the principal. 

** Mr. Oglethorp spoke of the great loss 
of our seamen, near 4,000, under Ad- 
miral Hosier, when blocking up the gal- 
leons. 

“ Sir Charles Wager said he had a list 
of every man dead on that expedition, 
which amounted in all to but 1,900 men, 
though there were 17,000 men on board, 
whereas in our expedition to the Baltic 
there died above 500. 

‘* William Pulteney said he was sur- 
prised, after a motion that seemed to be 
allowed, and was becoming the Parliament, 
and to which an addition was made which 
was also allowed, they should now speak 
for throwing it entirely out. That it 
became the Parliament, and was their duty, 
to desire from the Crown full satisfaction 
what measures have been transacted ; that 
the House could not take their satisfac- 
tion from any members’ speeches, but from 
the speeches from the throne, and that the 
King in his speech tells us he knew we 
should desire an account from him of all 
proceedings. 

“Sir Robert Walpole said it was no 
new thing to make additions to a motion 
and yet reject it if on further deliberation 
it was found useless and of ill consequence, 
as this would be. France had been pub- 
licly upbraided as false allies ; an address 
to his Majesty to know what applications 
had been made for assistance from them, 
and what that court had done in com- 
pliance, would be telling the world and 
them that even the Parliament too had 
entertained the same jealousy of them, 
which might tend even to dissolve their 
alliance. That whereas some had com- 
pared Gallica fides with Punica fides, we 
were to consider that states govern them- 
selves by their interest, and that the close 
alliance of Austria, their ancient enemy, 
with Spain, made them as entirely sure 
to our alliance as heretofore they were 
enemies when they aimed at universal 
monarchy: now they only aim at keeping 
their own. He hinted at Pulteney’s and 
others speaking against France and in 
favour of Spain our enemy, saying there 
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were formerly, when France was against 
us, poussineers (members who privately 
caballed in favour of France), and there 
were now he believed others who followed 
their steps in favour of Spain. He spoke 
about half an hour, and concluded against 
the motion. 

‘On the division it was thrown out by 
235 against 80. 

‘* Before I left the House I spoke to 
Horace Walpole about my brother Dering, 
and he swore twice, ‘ By G—,’ that Sir 
Robert Walpole was no enemy to him, 
but had a good esteem for him. I asked 
him if he thought my brother aspired 
wrong to be about the Prince: whether 
he put himself on a wrong object ? which 
was what he told my brother Parker the 
day before. He said, notat all. I asked 
him if Sir Robert would speak for him to 
the King. He said that could not be, for 
he had promised others, but ‘ by G—’ 
Sir Robert knew not who would be further 
about the Prince, and that it would be the 
King’s doing. 

‘*T came home to dinner and found 
Colonel Schutz, to whom I told what 
passed, and sent for brother Dering. It 
gave them some pleasure, but my sister's 
illness troubled us extremely, she having 
this day been taken with a downright fit, 
and light-headed, and can keep nothing 
down she takes, and was much troubled 
with gripes. The doctor said the instant 
disorder was not dangerous, but he thought 
her in danger from her great weakness 
from pain and want of nourishment, so 
that nature was not strong enough to re- 
sist. I stayed there till near eleven. My 
brother Parker and Mr. East came in 
from Sir Robert Walpole’s, where they 
dined. He said he had the best oppor- 
tunity in the world to complain of Philip- 
son, and that Sir Robert said he always 
knew him to be a Jacobite. Desired to 
know which of the post-office protected 
him, and promised that if he could he 
would turn him out. 

** Thursday, 6th February.—Called on 
Sir Edmund Bacon and Dr. Couraye, who 
dined with me. No business of conse- 
quence at the House.”’ 

* * * * 


It is unfortunate that this Diary should not have proceeded a few days 


further. 


Within a short period after its close, the House of Commons came to 


its celebrated decision, in the case of Raikes of Gloucester, that it was a breach 
of privilege for any one to give a report of its debates or proceedings in “ written 


or printed newspapers.” 


If, amongst the Egmont 


SS. which we are told 


were on sale at some bookseller’s in London some few years ago, there was 
any continuation of this Diary which contains a report of the debate on that 
occasion, we shall be very much obliged to its present possessor for its com- 


munication. 
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FARINDON AND OWEN, DIVINES OF THE CAVALIER 


AND THE ROUNDHEAD.* 


NEW Biographies of these two 
advocates, on adverse sides, of many 
great and ever-interesting questions, 
have been recently prefixed to rather 

nderous collections of their works. 

e have four thick volumes of ma- 
oe ge sermons by good old 

oyalist Anthony ; that we have not 
more is owing to the destructive hand of 
Treton ; and we shall have, when com- 


pleted, sixteen weighty tomes, con-. 


taining the produce of the busy brain 
of Puritan John—the great ruler in 
his day of the wide realms of Cal- 
vinism. 

The almost simultaneous production 
of these reprints is something signi- 
ficant. They are addressed to general 
readers, rather than to theological 
students, and it is a compliment to our 
age that publishers conclude that they 
can find men not too busy to examine 
and enjoy the hard sayings of authors 
whose writings demand the application 
of so much thought and the exercise of 
so much memory. 

Farindon and Owen, the theologians 
of the Cavalier and the Roundhead, 
were both loved ardently by the par- 
ties whom they served; and the acci- 
dents of their lives are of sufficient in- 
terest and variety to warrant our 
bringing a few prominent passages in 
each of them before our readers. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, according 
to Fuller, the famous Vicar of Bray 
died vicar, as he said he would. About 
the same period, in the year 1596, Joun 
Farinpon, a future Vicar of Bray less 
pliable, and, on the point of ever con- 


tinuing vicar, by no means so de-, 


termined, was born in the not far- 
distant village of Sunning, in Berks. 
He came into the world when the 
glories of Essex were giving occupa- 
tion to the tongues of his excited ad- 


mirers; and, after scrambling through a 
somewhat desultorily employed season 
of boyhood, he, at sixteen, leisurely 
took his way to Oxford, where Trinity 
college admitted him a scholar. His 
college career was one of honour. In 
four years he took his first degree in 
Arts; ere he had accomplished a five 
years’ residence he was elected Fellow; 
and in 1620 we find him M.A. an or- 
dained priest, an accomplished preacher, 
and an eminent college tutor. During 
the succeeding nine years he main- 
tained his position and achieved an 
increasing celebrity, of the quality 
which good men strive for with le- 
gitimate ambition. At the end of these 
nine tranquil but profitable years Fa- 
rindon, now a B.D., was discussing the 
vexed question of tonnage and pound- 
age, and enjoying the friendship of 
Chillingworth and Hales. 

There were men at Trinity from whom 
Farindon, as college tutor, claimed an 
allegiance to himself as strict as that 
demanded by Charles from the nation 
at large. Among these was a gentle- 
man-commoner, the wild nephew of 
the Lord Mayor of London, named 
Ireton. He was a man uneasy of re- 
straint and defiant of discipline. The 
rigorous Anthony spared not the ar- 
rogant stripling; and Ireton vowed 
revenge for his college penalties when- 
ever opportunity should offer. 

It wasin 1634, when the gossips round 
every English hearth were canvassing 
with fierce argument the sore subject 
of ship-money, that Farindon was in- 
ducted to the vicarage of Bray. Four 
years later, Laud, who loved Anthony, 
being like himself a Berkshire man, 
helped him to another office of more 
honour than profit. He was appointed 
Divinity Reader in the King’s Chapel 
at Windsor. It was the very year 





* The Sermons of the Rev. Anthony Farindon, B.D., Divinity Reader of his 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor. Preached principally in the parish church of St. 
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in which episcopacy was abolished in 
Scotland. Farindon upheld the sys- 
tem all the more vigorously in Eng- 
land, and from his pulpit at Bra 

preached “Church and King,” wit 

the sincere conviction of a stout- 
hearted Cavalier. He was not left 
long so to preach in peace. The year 
1643 disquieted him sadly. Ere it had 
expired Church and King belonged 
rather to history than to present reality ; 
and, as if to convince him of the fact, 
had he been bold enough to dispute 
it, his little vicarage was one night 
aroused into amazement and trepida- 
tion by a rough visit from no less a 
personage than Ireton himself. He 
came attended by fierce followers, with 
sharp arguments, such as the most 
skilled of philosophers and the bravest 
of loyalists could hardly withstand. 
Ireton turned his old preceptor into 
the street. The prodigal alumnus sat 
down and consumed his former ma- 
gister’s wine, and very pleasant did 
he find the quarters of which he had 
taken such violent possession. His 
old - threatened vengeance endured 
for two years. He did not retire 
until there was nothing left for any 
one to enjoy. Posterity is much con- 
cerned in this matter, for Ireton not 
only plundered Anthony but most vil- 
lainously despoiled us. He not only 
consumed all that he could enjoy, but 
much that he could not. He made 
room for the contents of Farindon’s 
cellar beneath the girdles of himself and 
his followers, and the old vicar’s portable 
valuables went into the soldier’s valise. 
If we are to believe Lloyd, the writer 
of the State Worthies, he had the bad 
taste as well as the dishonesty to seize 
on all the ecclesiastical scholar’s books 
and manuscripts, and, with inexorable 
cruelty, consigned the whole to the 
flames. All that had made illustrious 
Farindon’s university career, and had 
won for him a place amongst the 
foremost of England’s divines, was 
ruthlessly burnt. The only thing the 
stern republican did not destroy he 
took away. It was a volume of notes 
for a series of sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Restitution he obstinately 
and successfully refused. The valuable 
fragments at the end of the fourth 
volume of the collection before us will 
serve to give an idea of the treasure 
thus sacrificed. Farindon forgave the 
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young oppressor, but posterity refuses 
to confirm the decree. 

Farindon was now that helpless 
thing, an ejected minister. His wife 
was entitled by law to her “ fifth” of 
the very modest revenue once = 
by her exemplary husband. hen 
Wendnond, the Presbyterian successor 
to the living, was applied to on this 
head, he gruffly refused to pay any- 
thing, on the conclusive plea that it 
would be a sin to put money in the 
way of a wife of one of the anti- 
christian crew of the Church of Eng- 
land! 

Farindon would have starved but 
for his friend the ever-memorable 
Hales—a man of humble heart but of 
gorgeous liberality. Indeed it was 
the lot of the expelled Vicar of 
Bray to find friends who helped him 
to stem that current which bore on 
so many only to misery and death. 
Among them was a — and 
christian merchant, Sir John Robin- 
son, an alderman of London, and a 
kinsman of Laud, who in 1647 suc- 
ceeded in procuring for the destitute 
Farindon the incumbency of the parish 
church of St. Mary Magdalene, in 
Milk-street, Cheapside. It was to the 
noble, gentle, and learned congrega- 
tion which crowded this church that 
the majority of the sermons in the 
collection before us was preached. 
During the four years of his unin- 
terrupted incumbency he made this 
church illustrious. All that were of 
serious spirit, loving divine themes 
subjected to omg treatment, and, 
learned themselves, were pleased to 
hear such themes scholarly discussed, 
resorted thither to drink in the truths 
made acceptable by the essence of 
Arminianism, and poured out for them 
in long and vigorous draughts by the 
unwearied and earnest preacher. The 
church perished in the great fire, and 
was never rebuilt, but history has 
not forgotten the name which it ac- 
quired, and we still contemplate with 
a the memory of the illustrious 
isteners whose resort gave to St. Mary 
Magdalene the appellation of “THe 
Scuorars’ Cuurcu !” 

But at length was issued that bitter 
decree which prohibited every se- 
questered minister from preaching 
within seven miles of the metropolis. 
It struck down Farindon at once, and 
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no effort of his earnest friends and 
followers could at first procure him 
exemption. Hetook a sorrowing, digni- 
fied, but uncomplaining, leave; and 
though there was abundance of tears 
there was no unchristian bitterness of 
spirit. The old preacher repaired at 
once to close retirement, restricted 
means, and the enjoyment of some 
charity, in his native county. Cavalier 
as he was, he was so humble in spirit, 
so constantly surrendered to the con- 
templation of heavenly, and so little to 
the consideration of earthly, things, 
that the men in power felt warranted 
in yielding to the loving importunities 
of his friends, and consented, in 1654, 
to his re-assuming the exercise of his 
responsible office in Cheapside. He 
entered the pulpit, not as one who had 
gained a triumph, but as one who was 
grateful for being permitted to ex- 
ercise the honoured office whereinto he 
had flung his entire soul. He resumed 
as though he had never endured in- 
terruption, and, with a few touching 
words of love for all the created of 
God, addressed himself to heavenly 
questions and man’s interest therein 
as calmly as though the human mind 
had never been diverted from the con- 
sideration of the message of God to 
that of the intrigues, the struggles, 
and the rivalry of the world. 

In 1658 his task ended.* In that 
year both he and Cromwell were sum- 
moned to that judgment which cannot 
err. Death deprived Farindon of a 
bishopric, but conferred on him an im- 
‘sone crown. Six already mother- 
ess children poured out for him the 
whole heart in tears. He bequeathed 
them little but his memory and his 
love. To his eldest daughter Elizabeth 
he gave 200/. and “15/. which is in an 
adventure by sea.” To his remaining 
children he bequeathed 1007. each, 
under stipulations which now may 
excite a smile; as, for example, he 
directed 50/. of the 100/. to be paid to 
his daughter Anne “ when she cometh 
out of her apprenticeship ;” half of the 
hundred willed to his sons Anthony 
and Charles was directed to be em- 
ployed “for the binding of them as 
apprentices.” The great divine could 
do no more than prepare his children 
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for a life of labour, and fortify them 
with his example to fulfil cheerfully 
their mission.—Such was ANTHONY 
Farinpon. 


In the year 1616, the year in which 
Farindon took his degree of B.A. was 
born the solemn and sturdy Joun 
Owen. His biographers have given 
themselves needless pains to prove for 
the stern republican an aristocratic 
descent. It will suit our purpose suf- 
ficiently to say that he was the son of 
the poor and pious parson of Stadham 
in Oxfordshire, and that, after a home- 
training according to the rigid disci- 
pline of a Puritan hearth, he proceeded 
to Queen’s college, Oxford, at the early 
age of twelve. Many eminent persons 
have entered the university with few 
years and much learning, but few ever 
recorded their names so early, and none 
resorted to their “fostering mother” 
more richly freighted with classic lore, 
than serious John Owen. This grave 
child was smitten with a desire to attain 
eminence in the Church, and for years 
allowed himself no more than four 
hours’ sleep. Not all his waking hours, 
however, were devoted to study: he 
wisely gave some portion to athletic 
exercises. He wasa good leaper, could 
throw a ball with the most practised 
arm in Oxfordshire, and ring triple- 
bob-majors as though he had been 
nursed amid the mysteries of campa- 
nology. He had gentler tastes, too, 
and gave them play. He learned the 
flute painfully of Wilson, the music- 
master to Charles the First, and in 
after days rewarded his preceptor’s 
zeal by appointing him Professor of 
Music to the university. Mr. Thom- 
son styles harmonious “ Doctor Tom” 
celebrated, but the fact is the reverse. 
As a composer, Burney dismisses him 
with the remark that he set words to 
music more clumsily than any com- 
poser of equal rank in the profession. 
As alute-player he achieved some dis- 
tinction, and they who search among 
the Bodleian MSS. will find a quaint 
volume, bound in blue Turkey leather, 
with the superadded dignity of heavy 
silver clasps. ‘This volume was depo- 
sited there by Wilson, with the in- 
junction that it should not be opened 





* “©1658. October 9. Mr. Farringdon, preacher in Milk Street, died in the country; 


a famous preacher.”’ 
3 





Smith’s Obituary, ed. Ellis, p. 48. 
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while he was living. After his death 
few cared to look into the tome sealed 
expressly to stimulate curiosity. Smol- 
lett’s heroes, who so loved antiquity 
till they tried it in the shape of a clas- 
sical dinner, would at least have been 
gratified with an examination of Wil- 
son’s volume, for it contains nothing 
less than odes of Horace and passages 
from Ausonius, Claudian, Petronius 
Arbiter, and Statius, set to such music 
as it may be readily conjectured Men- 
delssohn, with all his classicality, never 
contemplated. 

After nine years’ residence at Ox- 
ford, Owen earned his expulsion by a 
bold public denunciation of the Ro- 
manizing tendencies of the chancellor- 
ship of Laud. The expulsion wrecked 
for a time his promising fortunes. He 
was indeed a Master of Arts; Bancroft 
had admitted him to holy orders; Sir 
Philip Dormer made him tutor to his 
son; and Lord Lovelace, of Hurley, 
Berks, appointed him his chaplain. 
But Lord Lovelace was a Royalist, 
and, now that the times had come 
which were to prove the strength of 
his allegiance, he struck in, heart and 


hand, for the King. Owen at once left 
his lordship’s house, proceeded to Lon- 
don, devoted himself to the cause of the 
Parliament, and was disinherited forth- 
with by a rich Cavalier uncle in Wales, 
to whose state, and power of main- 
taining it, Owen had long been the 


designated successor. But Puritan 
John was a man to build fortunes, not 
idly to succeed to them. For a brief 
season he was unsettled, even in some 
vitally important opinions, but a ser- 
mon in Aldermanbury fixed him for 
ever. According to Mr. Thomson, 
Owen, with all possible diligence, was 
never able to discover the name of the 
reacher to whose lips he was so deeply 
indebted. This it appears to us must 
be doubtful, but what is not doubtful 
is the effect the discourse had on 
Owen’s future career. He went home, 
wrote his fierce onslaught on Armi- 
nianism, and thenceforth pursued a 
_ from which he never deviated. 
is attack on Laud and Arminianism 
won for him the living of Fordham, in 
Essex, from which the “Committee for 
purging the Church” had ejected its 
incumbent as a “ scandalous” minister. 
His new position, moreover, gained for 
him a wife, who brought him in due 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 
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time eleven children, all of whom died 
before their parents. At Fordham 
Owen was a zealous “pastor,” as it 
was his pleasure to term himself. He 
wrote a book on the duties of “ pastors ;” 
signed “ pastor” to all his letters ; and 
held the term “parson” in supreme 
abhorrence, as one of the rags and 
relics of popery. 

But his ambition was not less fervent 
than his zeal, and the former was gra- 
tified by an appointment to preach 
before the Long Parliament on the 
29th April, 1646, on the occasion of 
one of the monthly fasts. He lauded 
his patient hearers, and the latter gave 
praise to his discourse. The preacher 
printed it, with a dedication of three- 
piled flattery to the most-deservingly- 
celebrated and the everlastingly-to-be- 
remembered assembly in the world. 
The great men of the community so 
bepraised smiled with grave compla- 
cency, and, on opportunity, promoted 
the gentle adulator to the comfortable 
living of Coggeshall, in Essex. 

Presbyterianism was now going out 
of fashion, and on the stool from which 
it was pushed hard-featured Congre- 
gationalism, or Independency, was 
seated with a determined air of per- 
manency. Owen marked the change, 
and fell in with it readily. He did 
not, however, realise the popular idea 
of the Independent model, for he was 
something of a despotic presbyter over 
his own flock, and within the district 
where he theologically presided no one 
can be said to have been ecclesias- 
tically independent save himself. He 
even sought to extend his influence in 
this respect over the entire Common- 
wealth, and volume upon volume of 
decree was issued, like monster mis- 
siles fired from monster mortars, to 
fix for ever the faith of England, 
wherein, with sesquipedalian words 
and phrases of torturing involution, he 
pulled down the so-called rotten house 
of Arminianism upon the heads of the 
daring Philistines bold enough to up- 
hold it. 

When the King’s friends seized Col- 
chester, and cleverly took captive the 
wondering parliamentary committee 
sitting there, Fairfax was sent to effect 
a rescue, and Owen commissioned to 
fire the zeal of the besieging army. 
Success crowned both chieftains, and 
when the papers town was re-taken, 
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and the committee set free, Owen 
preached a congratulatory sermon to 
the assailing host on their having got 
in; and another tothe committee, who 
had adjourned to Romford, on their 
having got out. The affair had been 
a minor siege of Troy; it lasted ten 
weeks, and brought glory to the ag- 
gressive leader, and honour to the 
prophet who upheld that leader's arm 
by metaphors many in number and 
heavy in metal. 

The crowning honour of this period 
was that Owen was summoned to 
preach before the parliament on the 
day following the execution of the 
King. The men who had hewn down 
Agag needed an apologist, and con- 
cluded they had found one in Owen. 
They were disappointed. Owen was 
wary. He selected his text from xv. 
Jeremiah, 20. The words run thus, 
“T will make thee unto this people a 
fenced, brazen, wall; and they shall 
fight against thee, but they shall not 
prevail against thee; for I am with 
thee to save thee, and to deliver thee, 
saith the Lord.” The ostensible object of 
the preacher was to show that righteous 
zeal always met with encouragement 
from Divine Providence. When, how- 
ever, his pale yet unrepenting auditory 
bent forward with a stern anxiety to 
hear a justification of the solemn deed 
which had been done the day before in 
the face of the world, Owen flung 
down before them what Mr. Thomson 
acknowledges to be a “two-edged 
sentence.” ‘To those,” he said, “ that 
ery Give me a King, God can give him 
in his anger; and from those that 
ery Take him away, He can take him 
away in his wrath.” 

Was this cold comfort given with a 
view to escape censure should the 
King, in the words of the old catch, 
ever get his own again? It certainly 
wears something of a forecasting as- 
pect, and it bears the quality of the 
act of him who bowed to the broken 
statue of Jupiter, with an expressed 
hope that the homage would be re- 
membered should the mythological 
deity ever again become all-powerful 
on Olympus. 

Mr. Thomson turns uneasily from 
the consideration of this subject to 
laud Owen for the toleration which he 
asked at the hands of the Parliament 
for those who differed from them. It 
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is the argument of the biographer, 
pushed in utter oblivion of what oc- 
curred both in England and America, 
that Owen, his party, and the Parlia- 
ment, were alike influenced by the most 
benign spirit of toleration. Southey 
quotes Owen’s words, and adds a brief 
but crushing comment on them.—“ As 
though there were no habitable earth 
between the valley —I had almost said 
the pit—of democratical confusion, and 
the precipitous rock of hierarchical 
tyranny.”—“ That habitable region,” 
says Southey, “Owen and his party 
had laid waste.” 

However this may be, the fortunes 
of plain-spoken John went on culmi- 
nating; but we can with difficulty be 
brought to think that they would have 
a so brilliantly had he followed 

is own ideas of toleration rather than 
encouraged those which he found pre- 
dominant in high places. When Crom- 
well first heard Owen preach, it was 
when the latter delivered to the chiefs 
of the army his thundering address 
“On the shaking of Heaven and Earth.” 
The tolerant spirit certainly does not 
shine out in the following passages, 
cited by the preacher's apologist, Orme : 
“ The time shall come when the earth 
shall disclose her slain, and not the 
simplest heretic shall have his blood 
unrevenged ; neither shall any atone- 
ment or expiation be allowed for his 
blood, while a toe of the image, or a 
bone of the beast, is left unbroken.” 
And again: “Is it not evident that the 
whole present constitution of the go- 
vernment of the nations is so cemented 
with anti-christian mortar, from the 
very top to the bottom, that without 
a thorough shaking they cannot be 
cleansed ?” 

When, on the following day, Crom- 
well saw Owen standing in Lord Fair- 
fax’s ante-chamber, he touched him on 
the shoulder and said they must be 
closer acquainted. The tall preacher 
let his eyes modestly fall upon the 
Ceesar of the hour, and remarked that 
such an intimacy would be less profit- 
able to the general than the pastor. 
“ That remains to be seen,” answered 
the former, “come this way.” The 
two withdrew to Fairfax’s garden. 
After the interview was ended, the 
reluctant church at Coggeshall found 
that it was in slavery to the state, for 
Cromwell laid his commands upon it 
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to surrender its minister, and for a 
long future period Owen followed the 
footsteps of the man who had arisen 
equal to the emergency. The two 
stood side by side in the bloody fields 
and the enthusiastic camps that ren- 
dered illustrious the career of Cromwell 
in Ireland and Scotland. Owen had 
ever ready comfort for his patron, fiery 
encouragement or sober connsel for 
his patron’s followers, and a ready pen 
when Cromwell needed a discreet po- 
litical secretary. The recompense came 
when all opponents had been subjected 
to “ the generous sway of the Common- 
wealth ;” and, in 1651, he was made 
Dean of Christ Church and Vice-chan- 
cellor of that University, from the 
gates of which he had, “ ten years be- 
fore, walked forth an exile for con- 
science’ sake.” 

The cedar paneling of the Oxford 
halls smelt to Owen neither of popery 
nor frankincense. The champion of 
independency calmly assumed his oflice 
of dean, and accepted an income drawn 
from the national funds. Like Al- 
cibiades, he appears to have been ever 
ready for whatever fortune or accident 
might demand of him; and bore him- 
self under every change as though he 
had been born only for what he en- 
dured at the moment. The gay-crested 
youths of Oxford soon put aside what 
temporary alarm they might have ex- 
perienced at the idea of Owen ruling 
them as deputy for the Chancellor, 
Cromwell. They saw the stern man 
wreathed in smiles. The sombre Pu- 
ritan burst forth into the Cavalier. 
The sour ascetic put on a graceful 
look with the manhood which his tailor 
had conferred on him; and, accord- 
ing Anthony Wood, went “in 
qurpo, like a young scholar, with pow- 
dered hair, snake-bone band-strings 
(or band-strings with very large 
tassels), lawn band, a large set of rib- 
bands pointed at his knees, and Spa- 
nish leather boots with large lawn tops, 
and his hat mostly cocked.” Mr. Thom- 
son calls this a caricatured portrait ; 
but he does not deny its general 
resemblance to the truth. Owen him- 
self gives us warrant for believing it, 
when he simply defends himself from 
the charge of ever having been gallant 
enough to have carried a sword. 

With all this he won the respect of 
all parties, without suffering a dimi- 
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nution of popularity on the side of his 
own more avowed followers. What 
is more, he deservedit. He tolerated 
Episcopalian prayer-meetings when 
he might have dispersed them had he 
been so minded ; worked zealously to 
maintain the reputation of the univer- 
sity ; put down offenders by the power 
of his own strong and heavy hand, 
when the simple expression of his au- 
thority was answered by contempt, 
and employed the few leisure hours 
he possessed in penning controversial 
folios. These ponderous tomes, any 
one of which might have been fairly 
boasted of as the life-work of a man 
of research and earnest labour, were 
thrown off almost sportively. We 
should have supposed the toil of prepa- 
ration alone immense, and the achieve- 
ment the impossible work of a single 
individual, but that we know that 
Owen accomplished all, and held the 
labour pastime. What could not a 
man do, who in the same folio, the 
very title of which would go some 
way towards filling one of these pages, 
writes five hundred pages to explain 
the doctrine of the saints’ perse- 
verance, in order to confute Good- 
win, and merrily stops half-way to 
discuss a little trifle with Hammond, 
namely, the genuineness of the epis- 
tles of St. Ignatius, weighing the 
evidence they would afford,. on the 
supposition of their genuineness, for a 
primitive episcopacy ? We gaze upon 
his folios with a sort of Croctiilen 
wonder ; wonder increased by the 
recollection that they were the results 
of his brief leisure; and the wonder 
reaches as far as humanity can enter- 
tain it when we find the man of so 
many sacred offices, of so many high 
achievements, and with so many calls 
on his time, not only equal to all, but 
actually going up to parliament and 
taking his seat as representative for 
the University of Oxford! 

Both his friends and enemies were 
something scandalized at this step. 
Cromwell defended it by saying that 
if preachers were ineligible, then he 
himself ought to be ejected, for he had 
often expounded the word. But the 
defence was of no avail, and the or- 
dained minister who had too readily 
snatched at civil power resigned his 
seat with the bad grace which attends 
compulsion. He was immediately an- 
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nexed to the commission of mixed 
Puritan ministers and laymen whose 
office was to thoroughly extirpate all 
episcopacy-minded and monarchical 
ministers from the church. Mr. Thom- 
son boldly states of this commission 
that, under it, “ not a single instance 
can be produced of any who were 
ejected for insufficiency without first 
being convicted either of immorality, 
of obnoxious sentiments in the Pela- 
gian or Socinian controversy, or, of 
disaffection to the present govern- 
ment.” Under this last sweeping 
clause must be included we suppose 
the many good men whose sufferings, 
hardly inflicted and sustained with 
dignity, are recorded by Walker, and 
give warrant to the title of the record, 
“ Lachryme Ecclesiz.” 

While Owen was engaged in fierce 
battle with Socinianism, a sure change 
was working. Colonel Penruddock 
was making the King’s name familiar 
in the West. Against the insurrection 
there, “how did this Cromwellian 
doctor, rather like a Major-General 
than Vice-chancellor, carry God in 
his scabbard and religion at his sword’s 
point! How did he make his beadles 
exchange their staves for fighting- 
irons! How did he turn his gown 
into a cloak, and vaunt it with white 
powder in his hair, and black in his 
pocket ... and as he rode up and 
down like a spiritual Abaddon, breath- 
ing out nothing against those brave 
souls but rage and fury, slaughter and 
blood!” Not less sukeehe did Owen 
unite with Desborough, Fleetwood, and 
others against the Parliamentary pro- 
ject to proclaim Cromwell Protector. 
The opposition to the latter’s great- 
ness cost the maker of it much of his 
dignity, and when Oliver assumed the 
Protectorate one of his first steps was 
to turn Owen out of the Vice-chan- 
cellorship of Oxford. The old Puritan 
resigned his office with considerable 
grace and a congratulatory speech, 
the burden of which reminds us of 
that legendary official who was used 
to say: “I have been four-and- 
twenty years beadle of St. Mary’s, 
yer thank Heaven I am a Christian 
yet ” 

Between his retirement and the 
death of Cromwell, Owen was as ac- 
tively engaged in polemics as ever; 
and not less actively in that Savoy 
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conference for the union of the 
Churches, where he and Baxter were at 
acrimonious issue, and wherein the 
sisterly connexion of Churches similar 
in doctrine but unlike in discipline 
was strongly insisted upon by Owen. 
When the monarchy was restored 
Owen withdrew to Stadham. He 
contrived to preach occasionally, in 
spite of the law which forbade Pari- 
tan preaching within five miles of any 
borough town. The fact was that the 
government was by no means anxious 
to molest him. His pen was invoked 
against Popery; the Bishops licensed 
his books in spite of his withholding 
the prefix of “Saint” to Peter and 
the other Apostles; the King con- 
versed with him in frequent inter- 
views; he was the agent of the royal 
bounty to poor Dissenters; and he 
was even, it is said, promised episcopal 
preferment if he would join the Church 
of England. He remained unmoved, 
taking advantage of opportunity. Amid 
the devastations of the plague he calmly 
walked, carrying consolation to those 
who would receive it only at his hands ; 
and amid the blackened ruins left by 
the great fire he preached hope to the 
survivors, secure in a toleration denied 
by law, but guaranteed by the exigen- 
cies and confusion of the Seams What 
had once been permitted, the occasion 
not having been abused, was at length 
rendered permanent by legal sanc- 
tion. The fierce invectives of Parker 
beat themselves to pieces at the base 
of the rock of charity on which Tillot- 
son and Stillingfleet had taken their 
position, and under such high warrant 
the government in church and state 
gave a wide extension of freedom to 
Protestant Nonconformists. e In- 
dependents in America, at the very 
moment of toleration being granted to 
Independency at home, were engaged 
in whipping, imprisoning, or selling 
into slavery the Baptists and Quakers 
of New England. Owen received an 
invitation from the Transatlantic com- 
munities to preside over their turbu- 
lent ecclesiastical proceedings. His 
taste and his judgment would have 
alike stood in the way even had go- 
vernment not interfered. He was 


better employed at home in exposing 
in detail the fathomless corruptions of 
Popery, in writing his great com- 
ment upon “ Hebrews,” in releasing 
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Bunyan from his captivity by inter- 
ceding with his old pupil Barlow, and 
in procuring after-delight for Wilber- 
force and Cecil by the completion of his 
work “ Concerning the Holy Spirit.” 

Owen was a bold man in all things. 
He never exhibited his daring more 
conspicuously than when in his old 
days he entered upon the doubtful 
course of a second marriage. He had 
been a widower but eighteen months 
when, in 1678, he chose a successor to 
his “comely and buxom” partner of 
many years, in the person of the youth- 
ful widow of Thomas D’Oyley, Esq. 
With her fortune Owen set up a car- 
riage, occupied a house and land at 
Ealing, and was addressing himself to 
the laudable enjoyment of all things, 
when he found enjoyment impeded by 
the appearance of asthma and stone, 
and afflictions raining down so fast 
that preaching and writing became 
alike lapoasliaie to him. 


But if the gallant old soldier could 
not wield a sword he could direct one ; 
and to his secretaries, the after-plotter 
for all parties, dark Ferguson, and the 
anti-prelatic Shields, in whom Presby- 


terians still rejoice as the author of the 
“ Hind let loose,” Owen dictated more 
works than we can find space to name. 
He engaged too, hotly as he had been 
in his early life opposed to episcopacy, 
in a project to unite all Protestants in 
one firm union against Popery; and 
he finally crowned the work of his life 
by the production of his “ Meditations 
on the Glory of Christ.” The first 
proof-sheet was placed in his hand on 
the day he died. “I shall see that 
glory now,” he said, “in another man- 
ner,” and straightway he turned to the 
struggle that awaited him in the valley 
of the shadow of death. When An- 
thony Wood says of him that “he did 
very unwillingly lay down his head to 
die,” he simply means, not that Owen 
was unwilling to surrender life, but 
that life seemed unwilling to depart 
from a bodily fortress of strength gi- 
gantis But death vanquished after 
terrible assault, endured with asubmis- 
sive courage that desired but did not 
dread the end; and Owen went to his 
rest on the memorable day of St. Bar- 
tholomew, the 24th of August, 1683. 
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The mingled love and pride of his dis- 
ciples gave a princely funeral to his 
remains, and, with more state than he 
himself would have sanctioned, all that 
was mortal of him was interred in 
the campo santo of nonconformity, 
Bunhill Fields.* 

Owen resembled Farindon, in few 
things but in piety and sincerity. They 
were politically and theologically op- 
posed. Their styles are as opposite as 
were the authors. In Farindon’s works 
we find ourselves calmly traversing a 
majestic demesne where art is in union 
with nature, and the romantic glade 
stands adjacent to the well-trimmed 
garden. There are long alleys fringed 
with quaint flowers, many an antique 
statue divides the way, and there are 
not only arbours to rest in with de- 
light, but pithy quotations are scat- 
tered about, all in a rare profusion, 
marked by as rare a taste. In com- 
pany with Owen we traverse sterner 
scenes, through which he assumes at 
once to be the guide, and the only one 
worthy of confidence. Yielding to the 
assumption, we proceed. Hill and 
valley, glen and bare craig-side, spark- 
ling river and stormy sea, laughing 
sun, gorgeous twilight, confusing mists, 
we pass through all, hurried on by a 
guide, who is now with us, the next 
moment pushing us forward, and anon 
dragging us up some giddy height. 
There . much elight nd ons dis- 
appomtment. We go steadily on for 
a while through a world of sublime 
mysteries rendered intelligible by the 
most accomplished of sages, when, sud- 
denly, and just as we are most need- 
ing his wisdom, we find ourselves alone 
and helpless in the midst of a quag- 
mire, while the sage himself is far dis- 
tant above us, scaling the high rocks 
as if he would take heaven by violence, 
and forgetful, for the time, of those 
whom he has abandoned to cold, dark- 
ness, and uncertainty. 

Such were the two men; and that 
they are again brought before us in 
their respective works will be a matter 
of congratulation to all interested in 
the two divines, their times, or the 
solemn questions which each treated 
with a diverse yet a solemn dignity. 

J.D. 











Nell Gwyn at her door in Drury Lane watching the Milkmaids on May-day ; 
the Maypole in the Strand restored. 





THE STORY OF NELL GWYN, 
RELATED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
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A PIOUS and learned divine, af- 
terwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preached the funeral sermon of Nell 
Gwyn ; and the house on the park 
side of Pall Mall in which she is known 
to have lived, though altered in its 
outward appearance since her time, 
now shelters the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. What so good a man as Arch- 
bishop Tenison did not think an unfit 
subject for a sermon, will not be thought, 
I trust, an unfit subject for a series of 
papers; for the life which was spent 
remissly may yet convey a moral, like 
that of Jane Shore, which the wise 
and virtuous Sir Thomas More has 
told so touchingly in his History of 
King Richard III. 

The English people have always 


entertained a peculiar liking for Nell 
Gwyn. There is a fascination about 
her name which belongs to no other 
woman of her particular class and con- 
dition. Thousands are attracted by 
it, they know not why, and do not stay 
to inquire. It is the popular impres- 
sion that, with all her failings, she was 
a woman with a generous open En- 
glish heart; that when raised from 
poverty and the lowest origin to af- 
fluence, she reserved her wealth for 
others rather than herself; and that 
the influence which she possessed was 
often well exercised and never abused. 
Contrasted with others of a far supe- 
rior rank in life and tried by far fewer 
temptations, there is much that marks 
and removes her from the common 
herd. The many have no sympathy, 
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nor should they have any, for Barbara 
Palmer, Louise de Querouelle, or Eren- 
gard de Schulenberg; but for Nell 
Gwyn, “ pretty witty Nell,” there is a 
tolerant and kindly regard, which the 
following pages are designed to illus- 
trate and may perhaps serve in some 
measure to extend. 

The Coal Yard in Drury Lane, a 
low alley, the last on the east or city 
side of the lane, and still known by 
that name, was, it is said, the place of 
Nell Gwyn’s birth. They show, how- 
ever, in Pipe Lane, in the parish of 
St. John, in the city of Hereford, a 
small house of brick and timber, now 
little better than a hovel, in which she 
is reputed to have been born. That 
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the Coal Yard was the place of her 
birth was stated in print as early as 
1721, and was copied by Oldys, a 
curious inquirer into literary and dra- 
matic matters, in the account of her 
life which he wrote for Curll.* The 
Hereford tradition too is of some stand- 
ing, though there is little I am afraid 
to support a belief very generally en- 
tertained that Nelly was born there. 
But the city of the Cider country does 
not want even Nell Gwyn to add to 
its theatrical reputation; in the same 
cathedral city, which claims to be the 
birth-place of the best known English 
actress, was born, seventy years Jater, 
David Garrick, the greatest and best 
known actor we have yet had. 



































The horoscope of the nativity of 
Nell Gwyn, the work perhaps of Lilly, 
is still to be seen among Ashmole’s 
papers in the Museum at Oxford. She 
was born, it states, on the second of 
February, 1650, so that she was but 
seven-and-thirty at the time of her 
death. The horoscope, of which I have 
had a fae-simile made, shows what stars 
were supposed to be in the ascendant 
at the time; and such of my readers 
who do not disdain a study which en- 
gaged the attention and ruled not un- 


frequently the actions of vigorous- 
minded men, like Lord Chancellor Shaf- 
tesbury and the poet Dryden, may 
find more meaning in the state-of the 
heavenly bodies at her birth than I 
have as yet succeeded in detecting. 
Of the early history of Nell little is 
known, and that little with no great 
degree of certainty. Still less is known 
of the rank in life of her father and 
mother; her father, it is said, was a 
fruiterer in Covent Garden. She 
speaks in her will of her “ kinsman 


* In the History of the English Stage. 8vo. 1741. p. 111. 
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Cholmley,” perhaps the nearest re- 
lation she then had. Her mother, who 
lived to see her daughter a favourite 
of the King, and the mother by the 
merry monarch of at least two children, 
was accidentally drowned in a pond 
near the Neat sca at Chelsea. 
Whatever was the condition in life 
in which she was born, her bringing 
up, by her own account, was humble 
and degrading enough. “Mrs. Pierce 
tells me,” says Pepys, “that the two 
Marshalls at the King’s House are 
Stephen Marshall's the great Presby- 
terian’s daughters: and that Nelly and 
Beck Marshall falling out the other day, 
the latter called the other my Lord 
Buckhurst’s mistress. Nell answered 
her, ‘I was but one man’s mistress, 
though I was brought up in a brothel 
to fill strong water to the gentlemen ; 
and you are a mistress to three or 
four, though a Presbyter’s praying 
daughter.” This, for a girl of any 
virtue or of any beauty, was a bad 
bringing up; there was no escaping 
unscathed from the purlieu she was 
born in. The Coal-yard, infamous in 
later years as one of the residences of 
Jonathan Wild, was the next turning 
in the same street to the still more 
notorious and fashionably inhabited 
Lewknor’s-lane, where girls were in- 
veigled and received by infamous 
women like Madam Ross or Mrs. 
Creswell, and sent dressed as orange- 
girls to sell fruit and attract attention 
in the pits of the adjoining theatres. 
That this was Nelly’s next calling 
we have the authority of a poem of 
the time, attributed to Lord Rochester : 
But first the basket her fair arm did suit, 
Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit ; 
This first step rais’d, to the wondering pit she 
sold 
The lovely fruit smiling with streaks of gold. 


Nell was now an orange-girl, holding 
her basket of fruit covered with vine- 
leaves in the pit of the King’s Theatre, 
and taking her stand with her fellow 
fruit-women in the front row of the 
pit, with her back to the stage. The 
ery of the fruit-women, which Shad- 
well has preserved, “ Oranges! will 
you have any oranges?” must have 
come clear and invitingly from the 
lips of Nell Gwyn. 

Eleanor Gwyn was ten years of age 
at the restoration of King Charles Il. 
in 1660. She was old enough, there- 
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fore, to have noticed the extraordinary 
change which the return of royalty 
effected in the manners, customs, 
feelings, and even conversation of the 
bulk of the people. The strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath was no longer 
rigidly enforced. Sir Charles Sedley 
and the Duke of Buckingham rode in 
their coaches on a Sunday, and the 
barber and the shoe-black shaved 
beards and cleaned boots on the same 
day, without the overseers of the poor 
of the parish inflicting fines on them 
fur such (as they were thought) un- 
seemly breaches of the Sabbath. May- 
poles were once more erected on spots 
endeared by old associations, and the 
people again danced their old dances 
around them. The Cavalier restored 
the royal insignia on his fire-place to 
its old position ; the King’s Head, the 
Duke's Head, and the Crown were once 
more favourite signs by which taverns 
were distinguished ; drinking of healths 
and deep potations, with all their Low- 
Country honours and observances, were 
againin vogue. Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
the translator of Rabelais, died of 
laughter, or, as some say, of drink, at 
ae of the restoration of Charles 
Il. e King’s health— 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty, with a fa, 

la, la! 

was made a pretext for the worst ex- 
cesses, and irreligion and indecency 
were thought and expected to secure 
conversation against the charge of dis- 
loyalty and fanaticism. “ven the 
common people took to gay-coloured 
dresses as before; and a freedom of 
spirit, rendered familiar by early recol- 
lection, and only half subdued by 
a persecution, was con- 
firmed by a licence of tongue which 
the young men about court had ac- 
quired while in exile with their sove- 


me 

Not the least striking effect of the 
restoration of the King was the revival 
of the English stage. The theatres had 
been closed and the players silenced 
for three-and-twenty years, and in 
that period a new generation had arisen, 
to whom the entertainments of the stage 


were known but by name. The thea- 
tres revived therefore with becoming 
splendour, and with every advantage 
which stage properties, new and im- 
proved scenery, and the costliest 
dresses, could lend to help them for- 
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ward. But there were other advan- 
tages equally new, and of still greater 
importance, without the aid of which 
the name of Eleanor Gwyn would in 
all likelihood never have been known. 

From the earliest period of the stage 
in England till the theatres were si- 
lenced at the outbreak of the Civil War 
female characters had invariably been 
played by men, and during the same 
brilliant period of our dramatic his- 
tory there is but one instance of a 
sovereign witnessing a performance at 
a public theatre: Henrietta Maria was 
present once, and once only, at the 
theatre in the Blackfriars. ‘The plays 
of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 


Which so did take Eliza and our James, 


were invariably seen by those sove- 
reigns, as afterwards indeed by Charles 
I., in the halls, banqueting houses, and 
cockpits attached to their palaces. 
With the Restoration came women on 
the stage, and the King and Queen, 
the Dukes of York and Buckingham, 
the chief courtiers, and the maids of 
honour, were among the constant fre- 
quenters of the public theatres. 

Great interest was used at the Re- 
storation for the erection of new thea- 
tres in London, but the King, acting 
it is thought on the advice of Claren- 
don, who wished to stem at all points 
the flood of idle gaiety and dissipation, 
would not allow of more than two— 
the King’s Theatre, under the control 
of Thomas Killigrew, and the Duke’s 
Theatre (so called in compliment to 
his brother, the Duke of York), under 
the direction of Sir William Dave- 
nant. Better men for the purpose 
could not have been chosen. Killi- 
grew was one of the grooms of the 
bed-chamber to the King, a well- 
known wit at court and a dramatist 
himself; and Davenant, who filled the 
office of Poet Laureate in the house- 
hold of the King, as he had done be- 
fore to his father, King Charles I., had 
been a successful writer for the stage, 
while Ben Jonson and Massinger were 
still alive. The two brothers patro- 
nised both houses with equal earnest- 
ness, and the two patentees vied with 
each other in catering successfully for 
the public amusement. 

The King’s Theatre (the stage on 
which Nell Som performed), or “'The 
Theatre” as it was commonly called, 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXYV. 
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stood in Drury Lane, on the site of 
the present building, and was the first 
theatre, as the present is the fourth, 
erected on the site. It was small, with 
few pretensions to architectural beauty, 
and was first opened on the 8th of 
April, 1663, when Nell was a girl of 
thirteen. The chief entrance was in 
Little Russell Street, not as now in 
Brydges Street. The stage was lighted 
with wax candles, on brass censers or 
cressets. The pit lay open to the 
weather for the sake of light, but was 
subsequently covered in with a glazed 
cupola, which however only imper- 
fectly protected the audience, so that 
in stormy weather the house was thrown 
into disorder, and the people in the pit 
were fain to rise. 

The Duke’s Theatre, commonly called 
“The Opera,” from the nature of its 
performances, stood at the back of 
what is now the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, in Portugal-row, on the south 
side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. It was 
originally a tennis-court, and, like its 
rival, was run up hurriedly to meet 
the wants of the age. The interior 
arrangements and accommodation were 
much the same as at Killigrew’s house. 

The company of actors at the King’s 
Theatre included at the first open- 
ing of the house a Bird, 
Charles Hart, Michael Mohun, John 
Lacy, Nicholas Burt, William Cart- 
wright, William Wintershall, Walter 
Clun, Robert Shatterell, and Edward 
Kynaston among the chief male per- 
formers; and Mrs. Corey, Mrs. Ann 
Marshall, Mrs. Rebecca Marshall, Mrs. 
Eastland, Mrs. Weaver, Mrs. Uphill, 
Mrs. Knep, and Mrs. Hughes among 
the female performers. Joe Haines 
the low comedian, and Cardell Good- 
man the lover of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, were subsequent accessions to 
the stock of actors, as Mrs. Boutell 
and Mrs. Ellen Gwyn were to the 
company of actresses. 

Bird belonged to the former race of 
actors, and did not long survive the 
Restoration. Hart and Clun had been 
bred up as boys at the Blackfriars to 
act women’s parts. Hart, who had 
served as a captain in the King’s troops, 
rose to the summit of his profession, 
but Clun was unfortunately killed 
while his reputation was still on the 
increase. Mohun had played at the 
Cockpit Theatre — the Civil Wars, 
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and had served as a captain under the 
King, and afterwards in the same ca- 
pacity in Flanders, where he received 
the pay of a major; he was famous in 
Iago and Cassius. Lacy, a native of 
Yorkshire, was the Irish Johnstone 
and Tyrone Power of his time. Burt 
had been a boy first under Shank at 
the Blackfriars, and then under Beeston 
at the Cockpit, and was famous before 
the Civil Wars for playing Clariana, 
in Shirley’s play of Love's Cruelty, 
and after the Restoration equally fa- 
mous as Othello. Cartwright and Win- 
tershall had belonged to the private 
house in Salisbury-court. Cartwright 
was celebrated as Falstaff, and as one 
of the two kings of Brentford in the 
farce of The Rehearsal. Wintershall 

layed Master Slender, for which 
Fests the critic commended him 
highly, and was celebrated for his 
Cokes in Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair. Shatterell had been quarter- 
master in Sir Robert Dallison’s regi- 
ment of horse, in which Hart had been 
a lieutenant and Burt a cornet. Kynas- 
ton was famous in female parts, for 
which, indeed, he continued celebrated 


long after the introduction of women 


on the stage. Such were the actors 
at the King’s House when Nell Gwyn 
came among them. 

Mrs. Corey (the name Miss had then 
an improper meaning, and the women 
though single were called Mistresses)* 
played Abigail, in the Scornful Lady 
of. Roanintet and Fletcher ; Sempronia, 
in Jonson’s Catiline; and was the 
original Widow Blackacre in Wycher- 
ley’s Plain Dealer,—Pepys calls her 
DollCommon. Thetwo Marshalls, Ann 
and Rebecca, (to whom I have already 
had occasion to refer) were the younger 
daughters of the well-known Stephen 
Marshall, the Presbyterian divine, who 
presen the sermon at the funeral of 

ohn Pym. Mrs. Uphill was first the 
mistress. and then the wife of Sir 
Robert Howard, the poet. Mrs. Knep 
was the wife of a Smithfield horse- 
dealer, and the mistress of Pepys. Mrs. 
Hughes, better known as Peg, was 
the mistress of Prince Rupert, by whom 
she had a daughter: and Mrs. Boutell 
was famous for playing Statira to Mrs. 
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Barry’s Roxana, in Lee’s impressive 
tragedy of Alexander the Great. Such 
were the actresses when Nell came 
among them. 

The company at the Duke’s included 
Thomas Betterton, the rival of Bur- 
bage and Garrick in the well-earned 
greatness of his reputation, and the 
ast survivor of the old school of actors; 
Joseph Harris, the friend of Pepys, 
was original y a seal-cutter, and famous 
for acting Romeo, Wolsey, and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek; William Smith, 
a barrister of Gray’s-inn, celebrated as 
Zanga in Lord Orrery’s Mustapha; 
Samuel Sandford, called by King 
Charles II. the best representative of 


. avillain in the world, and praised both 


by Langbaine and Steele for his ex- 
cellence in his art; James Nokes, ori- 
ginally a toyman in Cornhill, famous 
for playing Sir Nicholas Cully in 
Etherege’s Love in a Tub, for his 
bawling fops, and for his “ good com- 
pan ;” Cave Underhill, good as Cutter 
in Cowley’s comedy, and as the grave- 
digger in Hamlet, called by Steele 
“honest Cave Underhill;” and Mat- 
thew Medbourne, a useful actor in 
arts not requiring any great excel- 
ence. These were the men. The 
women were, Elizabeth Davenport, the 
first Roxolana in the Siege of Rhodes, 
snatched from the stage to become the 
mistress of the twentieth and last Earl 
of Oxford of the noble family of Vere; 
Mary Saunderson, famous as Queen 
Katharine and Juliet, afterwards the 
wife of the great Betterton; Mary 
or Moll Davies, excellent in singing 
and dancing,—afterwards the mistress 
of Charles [I.; Mrs. Long, celebrated 
ior the elegance of her appearance in 
men’s clothes, or “ breeches parts,” as 
they were called upon the stage till 
within the last twenty years; Mrs. 
Norris, the mother of Jubilee Dicky; 
Mrs. Holden, daughter of a bookseller 
to whom Betterton had been bound 
apprentice: and Mrs. Jennings and 

rs. Johnson, both taken from the 
stage by gallants of the town,—the 
former but little known as an actress, 
the latter celebrated as a dancer and 
for her part as Carolina in Shadwell’s 
comedy of Epsom Wells. Such were 


* The first actress who had Miss before her name on a playbill was Miss Cross, the 
original Miss Hoyden, in Vanbrugh’s Relapse. 
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the women at the rival house. Anthony 
Leigh and Mrs. Barry, both brought 
out at the Duke’s Theatre, were ac- 
cessions after Davenant’s death, and, 
as I see reason to believe, after Nell 
Gwyn had ceased to be connected with 
the stage. 

The dresses at both houses were 
magnificent and costly, but little or no 
attention was paid to costume. ‘The 
King, the Queen, the Duke, and se- 
veral of the richer nobility gave their 
coronation suits to the actors, and 
on extraordinary occasions a play was 
equipped at the expense of the King. 
Old court dresses were contributed 
by the gentry, and birth-day suits con- 
tinued to be presented as late as the 
reign of George II. The scenery at 
the Duke’s house was superior to the 
King’s, for Davenant, who introduced 
the opera among us, introduced us at 
the same time to local and expensive 
scenery. Battles were no longer re- 
presented 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 


or coronations by a crown taken from 
a deal table by a single attendant. 

The old stock plays were divided by 
the two companies. Killigrew had 
Othello, Julius Cesar, Henry the 
Fourth, Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Ben Jon- 
son’s four plays—The Alchemist, The 
Fox, The Silent Woman, and Cati- 
line; and the best of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s— A King and No King, 
The Humorous Lieutenant, Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife, The Maid’s 
Tragedy, Rollo, The Elder Brother, 
Philaster, and The Scornful Lady ; 
with Massinger’s Virgin Martyr and 
Shirley’s Traitor. Davenant played 
Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, Romeo and 
Juliet, Henry the Eighth, Twelfth 
Night, and The Tempest; Webster's 
Duchess of Malfi and Mad Lover; Mid- 
dleton’s Young Changeling; Fletcher's 
Loyal Subject and Mad Lover; and 
Massinger’s Bondman. 

The new plays at the King’s House 
were contributed by Sir Robert How- 
ard, Sir Charles Sedley, Major Porter, 
Killigrew himself, Dryden, and Nat 
Lee; at the Duke’s House by Dave- 
nant, Cowley, Etherege, Lord Orrery, 
and others. -The new tragedies were 
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principally in rhyme. At the first 
performance of a new comedy ladies 
seldom attended, or, if at all, in masks, 
such was the studied indecency of the 
art of that period. 


The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 
Nor wished for Jonson’s art or Shakspere’s 
flame, : 
Themselves they studied, as they felt they 

writ— 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 


The performances commenced at 
three in the afternoon. It was usual 
therefore to dine beforehand, and when 
the play was over to adjourn to the 
Mulberry Garden or Vauxhall, or 
seme other place of public entertain- 
ment. The prices of admission were, 
boxes four shillings, pit two and six- 
pence, middle gallery eighteen pence, 
upper gallery one shilling. The ladies 
in the pit wore vizards or masks. ‘The 
middle gallery was long the favourite 
resort of Mr. and Mrs. Pepys. 

The upper gallery as at present was 
attended by the poorest and the 
noisiest. Servants in livery were ad- 
mitted as soon as the fifth act com- 
menced. 

With the orange-girls (who stood as 


we have seen in the pit with their 
back to the stage) the beaux about 
town were accustomed to break their 
jests,* and that the language employed 
was not of the most delicate descrip- 
tion we may gather from the dialogue 
of Dorimant, in Etherege’s comedy of 


Sir Fopling Flutter. ‘The mistress or 
superior of the girls was familiarly 
known as Orange Moll, and filled the 
same sort of office in the theatre that 
the mother of the maids occupied at 
court among the maids of honour. 
Both Sir William Penn and Pepys 
would occasionally have “a great deal 
of discourse” with Orange Moll; and 
Mrs. Knep the actress, when in want 
of Pepys, sent Moll to the Clerk of 
the Acts with the welcome message. 
To higgle about the price of the fruit 
was thought beneath the character of 
a gentleman. “The next step,” says 
the Young Gallant’s Academy, “is to 
give a turn to the China orange wench 
and give her her own rate for her 
oranges (for ’tis below a gentleman to 
stand haggling like a citizen’s wife) 





* Prologue to Lord Rochester’s Valentinian, T. Shadwell’s Works, i. 199. 
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and then to present the fairest to the 
next vizard mask.”* Pepys, when 
challenged in the pit for the price of 
twelve oranges which the orange woman 
said he owed her, but which he says 
was wholly untrue, was not content 
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with denying the debt, “ but for quiet 
bought four shillings worth of oranges 
from her at sixpence a-piece.” This 
was a high price, but the Clerk of the 
Acts was true to the direction in the 
Gallant’s Academy. 





MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND.t+ 


IN the present volume Miss Strick- 
land has detailed the life of Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII. sister of Henry 
VIII. and wife of James IV. of Scot- 
land; that of Magdalene, daughter of 
Francis I. of France, the first wife of 
James V.; and, in part, that of Mary 
of Guise, widow of the Duke of Longue- 
ville, and the second wife of James V. 
She is about to follow up these lives 
with a biography of Mary Queen of 
Scots, from which we are taught to 
expect great things in vindication of 
Mary’s innocence ; and will complete 
the present series of biographies with 
a life of Margaret Countess of Lennox. 

The varied characters of the Queens 
who form the subject of this book, or 
rather of the first and second of them, 
for the history of the third is not 
sufficiently developed in the present 
narrative to present a subject for cri- 
ticism, exhibit a singular contrast, and 
offer an admirable theme for the exer- 
cise of biographical talent. 

Margaret was in some respects the 
counterpart of her impetuous brother 
Henry VIII. She possessed the same 
violence of temper, the same strength 
of passion, and the same determination 
to seek her own gratification at what- 
ever cost. But she was even more 
treacherous and deceitful than Henry 
VIII., more openly regardless of out- 
ward decency, and more entirely a 
slave to her violent passions. A woman 
of greater turbulence has seldom lived 
in the modern period of history, nor 
has a nation been often afflicted by 
the government of a worse queen. 

On the other hand, Magdalene was 
a lively love-smitten damsel, who died 
of consumption in her seventeenth 





year, after a wedlock of a few months. 
She was a mere affectionate girl of un- 
developed character. 

The lives of these two Queens, and 
the contrasts which they present, form 
the theme which is now dealt with by 
Miss Strickland. 

The materials for the life of Queen 
Magdalene are few, and to be found, 
for the most part, in very obvious 
sources; those for that of Margaret 
are numerous, and scattered about in 
a great variety of places. Large col- 
lections of Margaret’s original letters 
exist in several of our public reposi- 
tories, and many are to be found in 
our published collections of letters 
which refer to her period. Many are in 
the collections of Sir Henry Ellis, in the 
publication of the State Paper Commis- 
sioners, and in Miss Wood’s, now Mrs. 
Green’s, collection of Letters of Royal 
and Illustrious Ladies. Mrs. Green 
announced some time ago that she was 
engaged on a life of Margaret, and we 
should have been pleased if the work 
had been left in her hands. Unex- 
plained, it looks, indeed, somewhat un- 
courteous in Miss Strickland to have 
interfered with Mrs. Green’s intention. 
Her greater learning, accuracy, and 
research would have enabled her to 
do more in the way of procuring and 
understanding materials than Miss 
Strickland has been able to do, al- 
though there is an occasional raciness 
and picturesqueness in Miss Strick- 
land’s descriptions which is not to be 
found in the more accurate delineations 
of Mrs. Green. 

Besides the materials for Margaret’s 
biography which are to be found in 
her correspondence, there exists also 





* The Young Gallant’s Academy, or Directions how he should behave in all places 


and company. By Sam. Overcome, 1674. 
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a minute contemporary account of her 
baptism, and a narrative written by 
John Young, the Somerset Herald, of 
her espousals to James IV. and her 
subsequent progress through England 
to Scotland to join her husband.* The 
latter paper is one of the most singu- 
lar narratives of that period. Minute 
to a fault, as some people would say, 
especially in reference to costume, its 
very minuteness renders it most in- 
structive upon all the subjects which 
it touches. Margaret was at that 
time in her 14th year, a beautiful little 
girl, and of course an object of uni- 
versal attraction. She journeyed in 
state from Lincolnshire to Edinburgh, 
accompanied by a noble retinue, and 
escorted from county to county by the 
sheriffs and gentry on horseback, the 
sheriff “holding a white rod in his 
hand.” Everywhere on the long line 
of her road, from town and village, 
from hill and valley, the people flocked 
in crowds to see and greet the royal 
child. Corporations came forth in 
their gayest garments, and _ ecclesi- 
astics in their whitest surplices and 
their richest copes, bringing their 
crosses and their relics for the little 
queen to kiss. The noblemen came 
around her with their retainers dressed 
in all the bravery of velvet and satin, 
and the Archbishop of York, the Bishop 
of Durham, and the Earl of North- 
umberland, who were her principal 
entertainers on her route, kept open 
house and resorted to an infinity of 
devices to amuse the little queen and 
manifest their loyalty to her stern 
father. A pleasanter royal progress 
has seldom traversed England, nor has 
any incident of the kind ever met 
with a chronicler honester or more 
painstaking than John Young. 

Of course this is a great paper for 
Miss Strickland. For once her ac- 
customed preciseness respecting cos- 
tume and ceremony seems in peril of 
being outdone by an actual histo- 
rical original. Truly she has made 
the most of it. Forty pages of her 
book are built entirely upon this sin- 
gle authority. Some people ma 
think her details amusing, but all 
who are in any degree acquainted with 
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the honest simplicity of the original, 
will soon tire of the strange mix- 
ture of truth and fable which Miss 
Strickland has contrived to weave 
out of it. Her use of this narra- 
tive offers, indeed, a clear example 
of her customary mode of — 
with authorities. Our other historica 
writers may generally be trusted for 
their statements of facts, however 
widely they may differ in their modes 
of construing them. Their inaccu- 
racy lies in the imputation of mo- 
tives, feelings, and principles of action 
prompted by their own party no- 
tions rather than by an acquaintance 
with the spirit and feeling of the 
times respecting which they write. 
Miss Strickland is by no means ex- 
empt from this little failing,—she has 
her own theories, and oftentimes they 
are as wild and fanciful as anybody 
else’s,—but_ her i predominating 
anxiety, in which she stands alone 
amongst dabblers in history, is perpe- 
tually to throw an air of romance 
and melodrama around her principal 
persons, and, such is her determina- 
tion to accomplish her object, that 
whilst writing gravely and authorita- 
tively about facts and historic records, 
she never scruples to make her au- 
thorities bend just as suits her no- 
tions. Minute accuracy is a thing of 
which she has not the least idea. Of 
course we shall not be understood as 
finding fault with this. There always 
have existed certain secondary ways 
of conveying historical knowledge, 
Chroniclers and historical writers are 
sage grave men. They are not the 
lightest kind of reading. They do not 
amuse an after-dinner family circle or 
an evening working party. Young 
ladies do not like them. A ballad in 
the olden time, subsequently an his- 
torical drama, and in later days an 
historical romance, formed a far plea- 
santer medium of acquiring historical 
knowledge; and it mattered little if 
the more picturesque ingredients of 
these various kinds of composition 
partook more largely of the poetical 
than of the actual. ‘Miss Strickland’s 
biographies are a kind of successors to 
these various old semi-historical com- 





* The account of the baptism is printed from a Cotton MS, Julius, B. x11. in Leland’s 
Collectanea, iv. 253, edit. 1770, and John Young’s narrative is in the same work, iv. 
258, from a MS. in the possession of Garter Anstis. 
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positions, with this addition, that it is 
art of the fun of the matter that the 
ady-authoress, in the midst of her 
wildest romances, assumes her gravest 
airs, and writes far more grandilo- 
uently about historical authorities, 
than would ever be thought of by 
hard-working students who have dug 
and delved in them for years. In 
certain circles these things tell, and 
there are people who openly profess 
their delight in Miss Strickland’s pub- 
lications, not because they are written 
in an off-hand dashing style, not be- 
cause they are amusing, melodramatic, 
and romantic, which are their true 
good qualities, but because they are 
“so true,” “so entirely founded upon 
authorities,” in one word “so histo- 
rical!” For the special benefit of this 
class of readers, and by way of exem- 
plifying our meaning, we will give a 
very few evidences of the manner in 
which Miss Strickland has dealt with 
Mr. John Young and his very sin- 
gular narrative. 
His history commences at the King’s 
“ royal,” or, as Miss Strickland grandly 
terms it between inverted commas, 
“right royal,” manor of Richmond. 
There, on St. Paul’s Day, which Miss 
Strickland calls January 24th, instead 
of 25th, in 1502-3, little Margaret 
was affianced to the King of Scotland. 
Young says that on that day “ were 
the fiancells,” which is here kindly en- 
larged to “were performed the fiancels,” 
as if it had been a mere dramatic re- 
presentation. Young tells us that there 
were present the King and Queen, 
“with their noble children, except the 
Prince,”—a very significant exception, 
for the Prince, as we are elsewhere in- 
formed by Miss Strickland, is said to 
have grievously disliked the match. 
This is converted by Miss Strickland 
into “all their noble children” without 
any exception. Amongst the persons 
resent, Young enumerates, “The 
ope’s Orator ;” this is changed into 
“ Don Peter the Pope’s Orator.”. Wehad 
thought it pretty generally known that 
the Pope’s ambassadors were always 
ecclesiastics. Don Pedro, Master 
Young states, was the ambassador 
from Spain. These little variations and 
many others occur within a few lines 
in passages distinguished by inverted 
commas. But turn we to the actual 
Jfiancells. Young says that the proctor 
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of James promised on his behalf that 
he would take Margaret for his wife 
“in during his and thine lives na- 
tural.” The chronicler’s “in during” 
of course meant “enduring,” but it is 
printed by Miss Strickland “in and 
during his and thine, &c.” and then 
follows this comment. 


‘* This sentence is very singular, as it 
seems to bind James IV. for his whole 
life, in case of Margaret's death, and ap- 
pears therefore a strange innovation in the 
rites of marriage in the Roman church, 
which never varies even in trifles.’’ 


The law relative to marriage-con- 
tract is, no doubt, a very interestin 
branch of the great science to which 
it belongs, and in the present state of 
things it is quite right that ladies 
should examine how it stands in the 
Roman church; but, in such a case as 
this, somebody a little nearer home 
would probably have given just as 
safe an opinion as could be found in — 
the works of any Roman casuist. An 
legal friend of Miss Strickland would 
have told her, that the matrimonial 
forms of the English church are just 
as invariable as those of the church of 
Rome, and that an obligation to doa 
certain thing so long as two persons 
live, is not thought to be of much 
avail, either in matrimony or in any 
thing else, when one of them is alive 
no longer. 

Young tells us that the journey to 
Scotland commenced on the 27th June, 
1503, when the King 


“was transported out of his manor of 
Richmond towards Coliweston, a place of 
. .. my lady his mother, accompanied of 
. . . the princess the said Margaret Queen 
of the Scots, his first begotten daughter. 
And he being at Coliweston, the 8th day of 
... July following, gave her licence, and 
made her to be conveyed very noblely out 
of his said realm.”’ 


‘Out of this passage Miss Strickland 
has built up the following : 


“ King Henry VII. himself escorted his 
JSavourite child on her way to her future 
country. The royal progress set forth in 
great stale from Richmond Palace, June 
16, 1503, and bent its course towards Coli- 
weston, one of the most southerly castles 
appertaining to the great possessions of 
the bride’s grandmother Margaret Coun- 
tess of Richmond. That venerable lady 
received her son and granddaughter June 
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27 right royally, entertaining them with 
all the diversions which Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire could afford for more 
than a fortnight.” 


The passages in italics are all mis- 
takes or mere imagination. That Mar- 
garet was her father’s favourite child 
—that he travelled in great state—that 
he set forth on the 16th June—that he 
reached the castle of Coliweston on the 
27th, and was received and entertained 
in the way supposed, is all mere sup- 
position. 

At page 28 we read, in the account 
of the procession on leaving Coliweston, 

“Queen Margaret was followed by a 
gentleman mounted, leading in his hand a 
palfrey ‘ very richly dight.” This cavalier 
was Sir Thomas Wortley, recently ap- 
pointed her master of the horse.”’ 


The authority, Master Young, states 
that it was not Sir Thomas Wortley : 


‘* After her was conveyed in hand by a 
gentleman one palfrey very richly drest, 
till that Sir Thomas Wortley came to her, 
the which was ordonned master of her 
horse ;’’ 


and it appears afterwards that Sir 
Thomas Wortley did not join her un- 
til she had been several days on the 
road. 


‘¢ The Somerset Herald,” remarks Miss 
Strickland, “‘ leaves it in doubt whether 
the young Queen slept in the castle [of 
Pontefract], the scene of more than one 
tragedy connected with her race.’’ p. 30. 


What the Somerset Herald remarks 
is as follows : 

‘*She passed through the said town 
[Pontefract], and through the castle to the 
abbey ... where she made her prayers, 
and after went to her lodgings within the 
same place for that night.” 


On the day following, Miss Strick- 
land tells us, 


‘‘The Lord Scrope of Bolton met her 
in her afternoon stage from Tadcaster. 
He was riding in great state with his lady 
‘right richly beseen.’ Their son Lord 
Scrope of Upsal appeared at the head of 
almost an army of Yorkshire chivalry, 
composed of knights, squires, and their 
retainers.”’ 

This is the fair authoress’s version of 
the following : 

‘** And two mile from the said Tadcaster 
came to her the Lord Scroop of Bolton, 
and the Lord Scroop of Upsal, his son, in 
company of many gentlemen well ap- 
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pointed, and their folks to the number of 
20 horses of their liveries well horsed.’’ 


The lady “right richly be-seen,” and 
the army of Yorkshire knights, are 
mere imagination. Whenever Miss 
Strickland uses the word “ right,” as 
“right royally,” “right richly,” and 
so forth, it may be taken for granted 
that she is romancing. The same con- 
clusion may also be generally drawn 
from her use of inverted commas; 
other writers use them to denote quo- 
tation, with her they indicate non- 
quotation, or, at best, misquotation. 
The next sentence runs on thus: 
“The sheriffs of the west riding like- 
wise came to welcome her grace,” &c. 


Of course this is a mistake ; we sup- 
pose it is built upon the following : 

“Out of the said Tadcaster came the 
two sheriffs of the city of York welcoming 
the Queen into their franchises.” 


One of the most valuable portions 
of the herald’s journal consists of his 
description of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, a princely man, whose splen- 
dour of attire and grandeur of at- 
tendance were commensurate with the 
magnificent position which he main- 
tained in the north of England. He 
met the Queen two miles from York 
and escorted her into the city. 


‘* At two miles from the city came to- 
ward the said Queen my Jord the Earl of 
Northumberland, well horsed upon a fair 
courser, with a foot-cloth to the ground 
of crimson velvet, all borded of [bordered 
with] orfeverie; his arms [%. e. his coat 
of arms] very rich in many places upon 
his saddle and harness, his stirrups gilt, 
himself arrayed of a gown of the said crim- 
son. At the openings of the sleeves and 
the collar a great bordure of [precious] 
stones. His boots of velvet black, his 
spurs gilt, and in many places he made 
gambades, pleasant for to see. Always 
nigh to him were two footmen; their 
jackets of that same as before to his de- 
vises. 

** Before him he had three henchmen 
richly drest and mounted upon fair horses, 
their short jackets of orfeverie, and the 
harness of the said horses of the same. 
After them rode the Master of his Horse 
arrayed of his livery of velvet, mounted 
upon a gentle horse, and campanes [small 
bells] of silver and gilt, and held in his 
hand another fair courser. Of all things 
his harness appointed as before is said. 

‘* With him in his company were many 
noble knights, that is, to wit, Sir John 
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Hastings, Sir John Pennington, Sir Lance- 
lot Thirlekeld, Sir Thomas Curwen, Sir 
John Normanville, Sir Robert of Aske, 
all knights, arrayed of his said livery of 
velvet, with some goldsmith mark [work], 
and great chains, and were well mounted. 
Some of their horse harness were full of 
campanes, some of gold and silver, and 
the others of silver. 

‘* Also there was his officer of arms, 
named Northumberland Herald, arrayed 
of his said livery of velvet, bearing his 
coat, since [%. e. from] the meeting till to 
his departing, through all the entering 
and issue of good towns and cities. 

“ Also other gentlemen in such ways 
arrayed of his said livery : some in velvet, 
others in damask and chamlet, and others 
in cloth, well mounted, to the number of 
three hundred horses.’’ 


We have copied the whole of this 
long passage because it contains in- 
comparably the best description we are 
acquainted with of the external ap- 
pearance of that dangerous grandeur 
and feudal dignity which Henry VII. 
set himself to extirpate. The house- 
hold-book of this same Earl, published 
by Bishop Percy, gives a most mi- 
nute account of his domestic arrange- 
ments. Between the two we have as 
complete a picture of the magnificence 
of this northern prince as can be ob- 
tained, or hoped for, of any one in that 
distant period. Miss Strickland, with- 
out a shadow of authority, nay, against 
all authority, chooses to consider the 
Earl to have been a mere fop, and thus 
alters and dilutes the description we 
have quoted : 


* The Earl of Northumberland, whose 
attention to his dress and decorations was 
remarkable—so much so that Master John 
Young, Somerset Herald, felt himself 
obliged to draw the following sketch of a 
noble fop of the 15th [?] century, in which 
the reality of Percy of Northumberland 
almost rivals the bright ideal of Sir Percy 
Shafton : 

‘** My Lord of Northumberland came 
to welcome her fair grace gaily clothed in 
crimson velvet. At the openings of his 
sleeves and collar appeared large borders set 
with precious stones, and his boots were of 
black velvet worked with gold. His foot- 
cloth of crimson velvet, all bordered withor- 
Severie (beaten and wrought gold), hung to 
the ground. Gold embossed work appeared 
on his arms, which were very rich, on his 
saddle-bow and on his harness. The steed 
on which he was mounted was a right fair 
one; and as he approached the Queen, 
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ever and anon he made gambades pleasant 
to see. In company with the Earl of 
Northumberland rode the venerable knight 
Sir Lancelot Threkeld (honourably cele- 
brated by Wordsworth in our days), Sir 
Thomas Curwen of Workington, and Sir 
John Pennington.’ ”’ 


Here are probably as many mistakes 
and variations as lines. The purport 
and character of the Earl’s magnificent 
attendanceis as entirely misunderstood 
as the meaning of “his arms,” which is 
evidently thought to indicate defensive 
armour instead of armorial bearings. 

At York the little Queen lodged in 
the palace of the Archbishop, and there 
was visited by the Countess of North- 
umberland. Miss Strickland thinks 
her Majesty held “ a drawing-room, as 
it would be called in modern phrase- 
ology,” and thus describes it between 
inverted commas : 

“¢ Here my lady the Countess of North- 
umberland was presented to her, being 
well accompanied with knights and gentle- 
men. The young queen of Scotland kissed 
her for the welcoming she gave her.’ ”’ 


One lady, accompanied by knights 
and gentlemen, would make but a sorry 
drawing-room, “in modern phraseo- 
logy ;” and we do not see why the 
Queen kissed the Countess in recom- 
— for her welcome, the Earl and 

ountess being as much visitors at York 


as the Queen herself, who was the guest 
of the Archbishop. The original makes 
it all clear. 


‘‘ Within the great chamber was pre- 
sented before her my lady the Countess of 
Northumberland, well accompanied of 
many knights and gentlemen, ladies and 
gentlewomen, the Queen kissing her in the 
welcoming ,’’—i. e. in welcoming her, not 
on account of the welcome which her 
grace had received. 


We might pursue this sort of illus- 
tration through Miss Strickland’s book 
sentence by sentence, and page by 
page, but we will give only two or 
three further examples, still derived 
from Master Young. The Queen was 
met upon her entry into Scotland by 
various high dignitaries of her new 
country. A tent, which had been 
erected at Lamberton Kirk, was the 

lace of meeting. The whole proceed- 
Ing wanted the splendor of the Eng- 
lish ceremonials in which the Queen 
had lately borne her part. Cloth of 
frieze succeeded cloth of gold, but it 
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was an honest hearty grecting, although 
of simple character. In the pavilion 
or tent in which the meeting took 
place, the chronicler records, 


“‘ Within the same was a lady of the 
country clothed with scarlet, with gentle- 
women appointed after their guise [i. e. 
dressed after their fashion] who had 
brought some new fruits.’’ 


Miss Strickland, who likes to in- 
troduce a touch of romance at every 
turn, quotes this passage, but inter- 
polates it as follows : 

‘“‘who had brought from King James for 
the Queen some new fruits.’’ 


Margaret’s first night in Scotland 
was passed at Fast Castle, afterwards 
celebrated in the history of the Gowry 
conspiracy. ‘The next night she slept 
at Haddington, “in the abbey of the 
nuns,” and proceeded on the following 
day to the castle of Dalkeith, the seat of 
the Earl of Morton, where she remained 
four days. Whilst she was at Dalkeith 
we are told by the chronicler that— 


‘* At the castle and abbey of Newbottell, 

half a mile thence, was ordonned meat 
and drink by the space of four days that 
she was there [i. e. at Dalkeith] with 
livery of horses as in the places before- 
said.’ 
So that whilst the Queen and her im- 
mediate attendants were at Dalkeith, 
the body of her retinue was probably 
stationed at Newbattle. 

James came first to visit her on her 
arrival at Dalkeith. He passed the 
evening with her, and returned to Edin- 
burgh. Master Young gives this ac- 
count of the day following :— 

‘‘The 4th day of the said month the 
Queen abode at the said castle, the which 
had great feast. At four of the clock, after 
dinner, the Archbishops of York and of 
Glasgow, the Bishop of Durham, the Earl 
of Surrey and the Earl of Bothwell, ac- 
companied of many others, lords, knights, 
and gentlemen, went to meet the King, 
the which was coming for to see the Queen 
again, and to comfort her of some loss 
that she had the night before, by fortune 
of fire, of her palfreys. 

‘The King flying as the bird that seeks 
her prey took other way and came privily 
to the said castle, and entered within the 
chamber with a small company, where he 
found the Queen playing at the cards,’’ 
and then follows an account of a merry 
evening, with dancing and music, after 


which the King leaped upon his courser 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXV. 
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without putting foot in stirrup, and 
returned to Edinburgh for the night. 
On the 7th, “in the morning, the King 
sent to the Queen new palfries,” and 
she departed from Dalkeith, and en- 
tered Edinburgh in a grand procession. 

Now Young is the only authority 
for these facts. Nothing more is known 
about them than what he tells. Miss 
Strickland refers to him, and to him 
only. But mark what she makes of 
this incident. After stating Margaret's 
arrival at Dalkeith and her first in- 
terview with her husband, she con- 
tinues,— 


** Such happy order of affairs did not, 
however, last through that night. The 
young Queen was roused from her first 
sleep with the terrific glare of flames: a 
conflagration was raging within the walls 
of Dalkeith, and no little alarm existed 
Sor some time, lest fatal injury to all ils 
inhabitants should ensue. At length the 
fire was subdued, which had broken out in 
the stables: these were utterly consumed, 
and everything in them. The Queen’s 
two white palfreys were burnt; and as 
one of them was much beloved by her, 
she spent the next morning in tears for 
its loss. 

“‘ When King James heard of this mis- 
fortune he sent a consoling message to 
the Queen; and entreated her, as Dalkeith 
had proved thus unfortunate, that she 
would remove to Newbattle Castle, at a 
short distance from it, where everything 
had been prepared for her entertainment 
for four days. Thither Queen Margaret 
removed with her train the afternoon of 
August 4; but she still remained inconso- 
lable for the loss of her favourite animals. 
The King sent word that he would pay her 
a visit at Newhbattle that afternoon for the 
purpose of comforting her; upon which 
the Earl of Surrey, the Archbishop of 
York, and several other English lords, 
rode forth intending to meet the King of 
Scots. 

‘¢ But James had taken a different road 
to Newbattle Castle, and entered it pri- 
vately. He came to the Queen’s drawing- 
room with a few persons, ‘and found her 
playing at cards.’’’ 


The rousing of the Queen from her 
first sleep, the personal danger, the con- 
sequent alarm, the utter destruction, the 
whiteness of the palfries, her affection 
for one of them, her tearful morning, 
the King’s request that she would re- 
move to Newbattle, her removal thither 
“in the afternoon,” afflicted and in- 
consolable, are all mere imaginations 
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unsupported by authority, and in many 
instances contradicted by it. 

These examples might be multiplied 
ad infinitum. e could exhibit blun- 
ders of all varieties of kinds, and of 
any desired number, many diflicult to 
parallel even in historical romance, and 
others apparently the result of a mere 
wanton disregard of all accuracy and 
fact; but the instances we have ad- 
duced are surely enough to prove the 
character and mode of manufacture of 
the book. 

Now, do not let it be supposed that 
we entertain any objection to Miss 
Strickland, or any other lady, writing 
amusing stories after thisfashion. They 
may imagine, pretty dears, whatever 
they like. Raging flames, and floods 
of tears, and loves of white palfries are 

uite at their service. They may dowith 
ton whatever they think best. But let 
the matter be understood. Let it be 
known that when they set upas history- 
writers, this is their way of holding the 
Muse’s pen. Let that fact be under- 
stood, and we are quite willing that they 
should have as large a charter as they 
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lease. Men-writers of history shall 
= bound by authority. They shall be 
compelled to observe the sanctity of 
quotation and the literal accuracy which 
is guaranteed by inverted commas. 
Upon them shall the vials of critical 
wrath be poured forth unsparingly 
when they interpolate or invent; but the 
charming Strickland-creatures shall 
enjoy, unmolested by us, the full pri- 
vilege of inventing facts, misunder- 
standing authorities, and interpolating 
documents; and when they have done 
all this, they may, if it so please them, 
call the hodge-podge a the name 
of History ; we only stipulate that the 
nature of the ingredients be under- 
stood. 

In the course of compositions put 
together in this way Miss Strickland 
has whitewashed our English Mary I. 
and blackwashed every Protestant 
person and every lover of liberty that 
has chanced to come across her path. 
In the same way she will find no dif- 
ficulty in the case of Mary of Scotland, 
or in any other case that she may take 
in hand. 
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THE title I have chosen for this 
contribution to the “ Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine” will at once explain the cir- 
cumstance which led to the collection 
of the memoranda, and apologise for 
brevity of description, incompleteness, 
and omissions. ‘The banks of the Rhine 
are so fertile in rich and interesting 
remains of antiquity, of which many 
have been fully investigated by able 
local antiquaries possessing every op- 
portunity of doing justice to their me- 
rits, that it appears almost peer 
tuous in the passing stranger to offer 
remarks on such objects, many of 
which demand careful examination, 
close comparison, and often reconsi- 
deration. The tourist who has pro- 
jected an excursion of a considerable 
distance, to be accomplished within a 
very limited time, and ina foreign coun- 
try, finds at every step that the study 
of its antiquities is beset with numer- 
ous difficulties easily conceived by all 
who have undertaken the pleasing task. 


He has to regulate his stay at particular 
places by the railway clock or the set 
hour of departure of a steamer or di- 
ligence, and he leaves some remark- 
able monument half examined, some 
private or public museum unvisited or 
perhaps unknown to him; he may not 
have been able to obtain letters of in- 
troduction to the local antiquaries, or 
to avail himself of them if obtained. 
To such and similar causes may be 
partly ascribed the little information 
we in England glean from the visits of 
our friends to continental places 
abounding in antiquities. Moreover, 
most of the continental antiquarian 
publications are but little known in 
England, and there is scarcely any cor- 
respondence between our antiquarian 
and archeological societies and those 
on the other side of the British Chan- 
nel; with a very few exceptions the 
societies are almost unknown to each 
other. In many of the libraries in large 
towns and cities in France and Ger- 
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many not a copy of the “ Archxolo- 
gia”* is to be found, while at the same 
time our public libraries are destitute 
of many standard antiquarian works 
published in those countries. Tourists 
therefore should not, it is submitted, 
hesitate in making public the observa- 
tions they may have made on remark- 
able objects of antiquity, nor be di- 
verted from doing all in their power 
to break down the barriers which ob- 
struct scientific intercourse, and that 
interchange of information and opi- 
nion so desirable between persons en- 
gaged in similar studies and researches, 
iving in countries closely connected 
geographically and consanguineously. 
Mayence, the Roman Maguntiacum 
or Mogontiacum, is well known as the 
wer gg town in the dominions of the 
rand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, 
situated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
near the junction of the Maine. It is 
about twenty miles from Frankfort, 
seventy-three from Tréves, and eighty- 
five from Cologne. Moguntiacum was 
the chief city of Germania Prima, and 
is frequently mentioned by historians 
as the scene of important events in the 
various German wars. On the right 
bank of the Rhine, precisely opposite, 
was a castellum or strong military 
ost, which gave name to the present 
Castel, connected with Mayence by 
a bridge of boats. Whether any re- 
mains of the Roman fortress are yet 
to be traced I had no opportunity of 
ascertaining; but the museums of 
Mayence and Wiesbaden, and pro- 
bably that of Berlin, contain abund- 
ant evidences of the importance of 
the place in the Roman times. The 
situation of Mayence has, through 
successive ages, exposed the city to 
the devastating effects of hostile in- 
vasions, and, in consequence, it is dif- 
ficult to identify architectural remains 
of the Roman epoch. In the citadel 
is an isolated mass of masonry called 
the Tower of Drusus, which probably 
was one of the towers of the ancient 
city wall. This has remained much 
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in the same state as it now appears for 
at least two centuries, as it is figured 
in the “ Topographia Archiepiscopa- 
tuum Moguntinensis, 1646,” in which 
work, in a general view of the city, is 
also represented what may probably 
have been a fragment of the aqueduct, 
some arches of which are still standing 
at Zahlbach, about a mile from May- 
ence. The state of Mayence under 
the Romans is, however, well under- 
stood by the monuments of various 
kinds preserved in the public museum. 
In local importance they far exceed 
any collection in our own country, and 
their worth appears to be well appre- 
ciated by the municipality and by the 
citizens, for the rooms are spacious and 
well arranged, and the antiquities are 
extremely well classified and accessible. 
To the public spirit and liberality of 
private individuals the museum is much 
indebted, and the donations are re- 
ceived and preserved with becoming 
consideration and care. One example 
illustrative of the good feeling of the 
donor may be cited in an obelisk com- 
posed of specimens of Roman tessellated 
pavements discovered at Mayence. On 
the base is ingcribed as follows :— 
Ex Integris Figuris Pavimenti 

Romani Moguntiaci Detecti 

Hunc Obeliscum Construxit 

Urbique Patrie Dono Dedit 

Henricus Koenig 
Mpccexxxvil. 

The Roman sculptures are civil and 
military, chiefly the latter. Of the 
former class the most striking are frag- 
ments which have evidently belonged 
to elaborate compositions, analogous 
both in character and in workmanship 
to those upon the celebrated monu- 
ment of the Secundini at Igel near 
Treves. On one fragment is a repre- 
sentation of two men engaged in pre- 
paring corn for the mill. One is fan- 
ning or winnowing the grain in a fan 
of wicker-work, precisely like those in 
use at the present day, while his com- 
panion is carrying away a basketful 
upon his shoulders. Another fragment 





* Dr. Bell informs me that a short time since, when walking through the august 
public library of Dresden, with the second secretary, he was shown the long file of 
folios published by the Record Commission, and so liberally distributed by the British 
Government to the public libraries of Europe. ‘ We are very much obliged,’’ re- 
marked his conductor, ‘‘ by the kindness of the English Government, but should have 
been much better pleased with a complete set of the Archzeologia,”’ 
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exhibits a group of workmen storing 
away wine in casks. A bas-relief of 
a similar subject was discovered at 
Augsburg in 1601.* The sepulchral 
monument of Blussus is particularly 
interesting for the costume of the 
figures. Of these there are three, 
Blussus himself, his wife, and child. 
The first two are represented seated ; 
the bust of the son, wearing a bulla, 
appears between his parents. Blussus 
is clothed in the psenula, a long close- 
fitting cloak resembling the ancient 
chasuble, with a hood or cowl, the 
lower part of which falls over the 
shoulders, the upper forms a thickish 
roll round the neck. The hands rest 
upon the knees; in the left he holds a 
urse, indicative of wealth, and on the 
ittle finger isa ring. The dress of this 
figure exhibits a close resemblance to 
medieval ecclesiastical costume. The 
cloak with a hood may be compared 
with an example on the monument of 
Philus, a citizen of the Sequani, found 
at Cirencester. (See Gent. Mag. Sept. 
1835.) The lady is arrayed in a style 
and fashion equally peculiar. She 
wears a vest which fits closely to the 
arms and upper part of the body, and 
at the bottom of the neck is gathered 
to a frill inclosed by a torques; to 
the sleeves are appended cuffs which 
turn back like the modern gauntlet- 
cuffs; the right arm is encircled by 
an armlet, and the wrists with brace- 
lets. Upon the breast is a large 
rose-shaped ornament or brooch, and 
a diamond-shaped fibula with cross 
bars. An upper garment hangs loose 
and gracefully, being fastened with 
a fibula on the right shoulder, and 
crossed in front over the left arm; 
it is also sustained by two other 
fibulz, one in front below those men- 
tioned, and one upon the left arm. Of 
these diamond-shaped fibule there are 
altogether four, and they demand 
further observation. They are in 
form totally unlike any examples I 
am familiar with in Roman sculpture, 
which are usually, if not exclusively, 
circular. But they somewhat resem- 
ble specimens which have been found 
with Roman remains, both on the con- 
tinent and in England, particularly 
one found at Etaples, and figured in 
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pl. iii. vol. i. of the “ Collectanea An- 
tiqua.” The skill of. the sculptor has 
been yet further employed in repre- 
senting the lady. Having taken con- 
siderable pains to portray her elegant 
and costly dress, he has placed in her 
hands, to signify her industry and do- 
mestic virtues, the implements of weav- 
ing, and in her lap her favourite dog 
with a bell round his neck. In addi- 
tion to the fragments before men- 
tioned, which refer to provincial life 
and the business or employments of 
the deceased, may be pointed out, on 
the reverse side of the stone, a bas- 
relief of a boat or small vessel pro- 
pelled by paddles such as are still in 
common use on the Rhine; and re- 
presentations of the tools of his trade 
upon the gravestone of a Roman arti- 
san, &2 mason or carpenter. 

The military monuments are chiefl 
inscribed to soldiers of the fourt. 
legion, surnamed Macedonica, and of 
the twenty-second, called Primagenia, 
and to soldiers of various cohorts, al, 
and other bodies of auxiliary troops. 
The name, age, parentage, and time 
of serving are in almost all cases ex- 
pressed, and the inscriptions commonly 
conclude with stating that the heirs to 
the deceased erected the monuments. 
Some of the stones bear the effigies 
of the deceased, which occasionally 
are elaborately sculptured and deco- 
rated with phalere and other military 
honours. These soldiers are not un- 
frequently represented on horseback 
striking with a spear at a prostrate 
foe, as on the well-known monuments 
found at Cirencester and in other 

arts of England. A very considera- 

le number of these valuable sepul- 
chral memorials were discovered at 
Zahlbach, near the city, at the com- 
mencement of the present century. 
Fourteen or fifteen yet remain by the 
road side, adjoining that village, care- 
fully re-erected and preserved. The 
twenty-second legion is recorded on 
several varieties of tiles in the Mu- 
seum, both ornamented and plain. 

The votive inscriptions are also nu- 
merous, and include dedications to the 
Dii Majores, particularly Jupiter and 
Juno, the Dii Minores, one to Jupiter 
and the Deze Matres, the Gods and 





* It is figured in Rich’s ‘ Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and 
Greek Lexicon,”’ p. 141. 
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Genii presiding over the highways 
and byeways, and an altar inscribed 
1N.H.D.D. (in honorem domus diving), 
with two groups of deities. The lower 
part of the last is quadrilateral, and in 
this division are Juno, Minerva, Her- 
cules, and Mercury; on the upper, 
which is octagonal, are Saturn, Bol 
Luna, Mars, Wiccan: Jupiter, and 
Venus, with their emblems, the eighth 
compartment bearing the inscription. 
In these deities will be recognised the 
planets presiding over the days of the 
week. This altar was found at Castel.” 

The departments of the Mayence 
Museum allotted to Roman glass, pot- 
tery, and minor objects of ancient art, 
are filled in a manner perfectly asto- 
nishing to those who are only ac- 
se er with our public museums in 

ngland. The red fictile vessels so 
well understood by the term Samian 
are found in considerable number on 
the sites of Roman stations and towns 
throughout Germany. Many of those 
at Mayence and at other places are 

recisely similar to specimens found 
in England ; so much so that in seve- 
ral instances they seem to have been 
cast in the same moulds ; we find also 
many potters’ names familiar to us in 
their various readings and types, and 
these facts considered in conjunction 
with that of the discovery in Germany 
of kilns for making this peculiar ware, 
will, I think, pretty clearly decide that 
to the Roman manufactories in that 
country Britain was indebted for most 
of those useful and elegant vessels. 
The lamps in terra-cotta are also to be 
mentioned for their number and taste- 
ful execution ; and among the bronzes 
may be specified as curious and fine 
works of art a head of Apollo, 11 
— in height, and a charioteer in 
a biga. 

One of the most remarkable and 
interesting objects at Mayence, but 
which is not yet secured for the mu- 
seum, is a Roman sword and sheath, 
discovered a short time since at Castel 
during excavations for the railwa 
terminus. A representation of it is 
given in our plate, and it may be thus 
described :—The sword itself, being of 


* Other examples of planct-stones have been found in Germany. 
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steel, is so oxidized that it cannot with 
safety be withdrawn from the scab- 
bard, and only the upper end where it 
is united to the hilt, which is unfor- 
tunately broken and lost, is visible. 
The scabbard is twenty-four inches in 
length, and at the widest part three 
inches and a quarter in width; it 
appears to have been made of thin 
wood, plated with silver. The wood 
has decayed, but the external covering, 
as shown in our plate, is almost per- 
fect. It is bound round by two bands, 
to which are aflixed rings for suspend- 
ing it to a belt. On the upper part of 
the sheath is a group of _emdog the 
object of which is explained fully by 
two shields,—the one, by the side of 
the central personage, being inscribed 
FELICITAS TIBERI; the other, vic. ave. 
This principal figure is therefore pro- 
bably intended for the Emperor Ti- 
berius himself, unless the vic. ava. 
should be held to refer to Augustus. 
The youthful military figure presenting 
the emperor with an image of Victory 
can hardly be explained to be other 
than Germanicus, whose successes and 
military adventures in Germany are so 
vividly recorded by Tacitus. The name 
of the hero does not occur; but as, upon 
the monument which he erected to 
commemorate the vanquishment of the 
nations between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, it is supplanted by that of Ti- 
berius, and possibly from the same 
cause, namely, either fear of exciting 
the envy of the tyrant, or because he 
was satisfied in deserving praise : “ De 
se nihil addidit, metu invidiz, an ratus 
conscientiam factis satis esse.”t Be- 
hind Tiberius stands a female figure 
holding a hastu pura, and a shield in- 
scribed vic. ave. This seems a per- 
sonification of Victory, and the artist 
may have intended to express the idea 
of her having adopted the hasta pura, 
an emblem of peace, and transferred 
to Germanicus the symbol of triumph, 
which he presents to the emperor. 
The figure in the background may 
sucuelllg be intended for Mars, to 
whom, in conjunction with Jupiter 
and Augustus, the monument alluded 
to above was dedicated. 





In the British 


Museum is a fragment of one found, many years since, at Chesterford, in Essex. 
+ Ann. lib, ii, c, xxii. 
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On the lower part of the sheath are 
also two designs which seem capable 
of explanation. The upper of these 
probably has reference to the recovery 
of the lost eagles and ensigns of Varus, 
an achievement commemorated by 
coins and a triumphal arch. ‘The fe- 
male figure in the lower compartment 
armed with a bipennis, or double axe, 
and a spear, may possibly be intended 
for a personification of those parts of 
Germany in friendly alliance with the 
Romans during the campaign of Ger- 
manicus. Conspicuous among the 
auxiliary troops on this occasion were 
the Rheti and Vindelici, and that these 
nations used a kind of double axe or 
hatchet would seem implied by a pas- 
sage in Horace, although I am not 
aware of any example of such a weapon 
ever having been discovered :— 

Videre Rheeti bella sub Alpibus 

Drusum gerentem Vindelici; quibus 

Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia securi 

Dextras obarmet, querere distuli.* 

Some of the German antiquaries, it 
appears, have given a different inter- 
pretation to the figures upon the sword 
from that which I have ventured to 
offer. The sitting personage in the 
group is considered to represent Au- 
gustus, and the other youthful figure 
is conjectured to be Tiberius. ‘his 
explanation is worthy of consideration. 
Tiberius, it is well known, distinguished 
himself in Germany under Augustus, 
as did Drusus, to whom Horace ad- 
dressed the ode containing the lines 
alluding to the Vindelici. There are 
other points to be considered, particu- 
larly the portraits. That on the me- 
dallion and that of the youthful warrior 
seemed to me, during the short time 
the sword was in my hands, more to 
resemble the features of Germanicus 
as they are given in his coins, than those 
of ‘Tiberius; but, it must be admitted, 
none of the likenesses are so palpably 
marked as those upon the coins of these 
princes. It must be considered, if we 
are toadmit that the female with the 
double axe is a personification of Vin- 
delicia, that this country and Rhetia 
had been conquered by Drusus and 
Tiberius, and would therefore have 
rather been represented in a dejected 
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position, the usual attitude of the con- 
quered, than armed and free, a perfectly 
consistent and suitable type if applied 
to the exploits of Germanicus, for the 
Rheti and Vindelici were his allies, 
and greatly contributed to the final 
overthrow of Arminius. Also, if the 
chief personage be Augustus instead 
of Tiberius, the eagle and standards 
in the temple must be considered as 
merely a conventional adjunct to the 
picture, and not, as I have suggested, 
the recovered ensigns of Varus. 

In the graves of the ancient Ger- 
mans, among other weapons, chiefly 
swords and spears, hatchets are occa- 
sionally discovered, but with a single 
edge only. It would be a curious and 
desirable point to ascertain whether, 
in the region occupied by the Vindelici, 
such weapons are discovered more fre- 
quently than in other parts of Ger- 
many, and whether they differ in shape 
from the Frankish and Saxon hatchets 
which are found in France and Eng- 
land. 

The sword, it may ‘be stated, is in 
the possession of a dealer in antiqui- 
ties, who demands for it a sum equi- 
valent to a thousand pounds sterling. 

Wiesbaden, now connected with Cas- 
tel by a railway, is well known asa fa- 
shionable watering-place. Its general 
aspect is that of our Cheltenham and 
Leamington, and the town itself is to 
the antiquary neither more nor less 
attractive than those places. It pos- 
sesses, however, a museum of local an- 
tiquities rivalling that of Mayence, but 
still less known to the foreigner, and 
without the advantage of any printed 
catalogue. The visitor who seeks its 
treasures in the spirit of scientific re- 
search will at once perceive, from un- 
inistakable signs, that the antiquities 
of Wiesbaden are the least valued of 
the attractions of this popular town, 
and he will have some difficulty in 
procuring a dispensation from the 
stinted allowance of time, which is con- 
sidered, perhaps, too ample by the 
crowds of loungers who saunter through 
the rooms, once or twice a-week, at set 
hours, without guide or guide-book. 
Let not the antiquary who would pause 
over the rich and extraordinary con- 
tents of this splendid museum, go un- 





* Carm. lib. iv. od. 4. 
bella sub Alpibus,’’ 


The first line, it may be remarked, has been read “ Rhetis 
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provided with a letter of introduction, 
or without first making a personal ap- 
plication, to Herr Habel, the liberal 
and enlightened director of the mu- 
seum, who resides near Biberich on the 
Rhine. He will not find this gentle- 
man’s name inscribed on marble or on 
paper. With that modesty with which 
true generosity is ever united, he seems 
to have carefully avoided any mention 


of his good acts; and it was only on, 


my return to England I learned that 
it is mainly to the munificence of Herr 
Habel that we are indebted for the 
conservation of most of the remains of 
ancient art deposited in the Wiesbaden 
museum. It is probable the Wies- 
baden public are yet totally ignorant 
of the fact. , 

The Museum of Antiquities com- 
prises seven or eight rooms, in which 
the larger monuments, such as sculp- 
tures, inscriptions, and votive altars, 
are placed on the floors; the vases and 
minor objects in glass cases. On the 
walls are hung in small glass cases 
numerous collections of late Roman 
and early Frankish antiquities taken 
from graves in the neighbourhood. 
They are grouped together precisely 
as they were discovered, an admirable 
arrangement for reference, which might 
be copied with great advantage in our 
own country, where attention to the 
circumstances under which such re- 
mains are found, (the primary object of 
scientific archeological research, ) is but 
little understood or practised ; a defect 
in some of our chief museums often 
felt and complained of by those who 
prize antiquities as illustrating history, 
and not as so many disjected relics to 
which caprice and ignorance attach a 
fictitious value. In the Wiesbaden 
Museum the system of classification is 
excellent; and a catalogue giving a 
plain reference to the places of dis- 
covery, and also to published or MS. 
accounts of the facts which attended the 
finding of the various groups, is all that 
is wanted to make the collections truly 
useful. 

One of the most striking of the larger 
monuments is a bas-relief of Mithraic 
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oups found at Haddernheim near 
‘rankfort. Besides the more common 
representations of Mithras and the 
ceremonials of his worship, it contains 
many subsidiary figures not usually 
met with. The stone is sculptured on 
both sides very elaborately, and is in 
fair preservation. It has however un- 
dergone a good deal of reparation, and 
in parts has been restored. In such 
restorations it would be judicious to 
mark faintly the added portions. Mith- 
raism, introduced to the Romans from 
the East, was much the same as the 
worship of Osiris in Egypt and Baal 
in Syria, Mithras being synonymous 
with the sun. “ Deo Soli Invicto Mith- 
re” is the usual form of address to this 
deity, and votive inscriptions to him 
are very common in Germany, France, 
and in England. At Housesteads, the 
site of the station Borcovicus, on the 
Roman wall, acavern temple of Mithras 
was discovered in 1822, containing a 
sculptured zodiacal tablet nearly six 
feet in height, together with a separate 
statue of Mithras and votive altars, 
one, if not all of which, was erected in 
the congulate of Gallus and Volusian, 
A.D. 253.* 

Another of the more remarkable 
objects in the Wiesbaden Museum is 
a bronze door or gate dug up a short 
time since at Mayence. It is orna~ 
mented with a trellis pattern, and from 
the care bestowed on the decorations 
was evidently intended for some place 
of consequence, probably the entrance 
of a temple or of a sacellum. When dis- 
covered it was perfect, but owing to 
a very injudicious regulation which 
compelled the excavators employed at 
some public works to deliver up what- 
ever they might find, without remu- 
neration, the gate was cut to pieces, 
and the fragments were secreted and 
sold as old metal.f 

Passing over the Roman inscriptions, 
and especially the curious collection 
of — on tiles, chiefly of the twenty- 
second legion, as involving too long a 
description for the present occasion, I 
draw the especial attention of the 
English antiquary to the Frankish 


* Engravings of these are given in Hodgson’s ‘‘ Roman Wall and South Tindale,” 


p- 190. 


+ I am happy to say that Mr.-Waller (my companion in this excursion) made a 
careful drawing of the gate and of all its details. 
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antiquities in the Wiesbaden Museum. 
They are very numerous, and being 
contemporaneous with our early Saxon 
sepulchral remains are highly impor- 
tant for comparison. To facilitate the 
examination of this particular class, 
reference may be made toa work pub- 
lished lately by the Messrs. Linden- 
schmit,* on discoveries made in the 
German and Frankish graves on the 
Rhine. The work has the advantage 
of being copiously and well illustrated, 
and it may therefore be used as an 
excellent guide-book to the Teutonic 
antiquities in the museums of May- 
ence and Wiesbaden. The resem- 
blance between these remains and 
those of the early Saxons in Kent, is 
as remarkable as the modes of sepul- 
ture and the custom of interring wea- 
pons of war, ornaments, and domestic 
utensils with the dead. Thus we find 
in the Selzen graves the long iron 
swords, the spears and knives, in iron 
also, with umboes of circular shields, 
earthen vases and glass vessels, in 
the graves of the males, disposed by 
the sides of the skeletons ; in those of 
females, personal ornaments, and arti- 
cles of the toilette, just as we find 
them in Thanet and all parts of Kent, 
in the Isle of Wight hills, and in other 
parts of England. We observe not 
merely that the same practices pre- 
vailed in both countries, but we are still 
more forcibly struck by the close ana- 
logy in the forms and workmanship of 
the various objects. ‘The weapons are 
in every respect identical; so are the 
fibulz, the buckles, the beads, and the 
urns. The last, especially, are so pe- 
culiar in form and in the patterns as 
to be recognised immediately by any 
one who is familiar with the types 
found in the graves in England. A coin 
of Justinian which had been suspended 
apparently round the neck of one of 
the Selzen skeletons, gives indisputa- 
ble confirmative evidence as to the 
epoch of the interments. There is, 
however, one remarkable point of dif- 
ference in the contents of the graves 
on the Rhine and of those in England. 
It is in the axes or hatchets frequently 
found in the former. They resemble 
examples found in the Thames and in 
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other localities in England, and cor- 
rectly ascribed to the Saxons; but we 
have not found them, so far as I am 
aware, under circumstances similar to 
those under which they are discovered 
inGermany. The authors of the work 
referred to appear to be quite ignorant 
of the discovery of these analogous re- 
mains in England, as they make no 
allusion whatever to them. 

Neuwied is a small town on the right 
bank of the Rhine, about three hours’ 
distance from Biberich near Wies- 
baden. Itis of modern date, but claims 
the consideration of the antiquary for 
an interesting collection of Roman an- 
tiquities discovered on the site of a 
Roman military station near Nieder- 
biber (two miles north of Neuwied), 
and now preserved in the palace at 
Neuwied. As in the museums before 
noticed, here also we find evidence of 
the military character of the Roman 
remains. The tiles are marked with 
the stamps of the eighth and of the 
twenty-second legions, and of the fourth 
cohort of the Vindelici; and in one of 
the inscriptions we trace the presence 
of a numerus of Britons, drawn, as may 
be inferred from the dedication, from 
the Horesti mentioned by Tacitus. 
As this inscription is of more than 
common interest, and a very confused 
notion of its sense has been given in 
terming the Britons mentioned in it 
Hornbritons, it is here given at length: 


IDVS . OCTOB . GIINIO 
HORN . BRITTONVM 

A. IBKIOMARIVS . OPFI 
VS. POSIT.TVM.QVINTA 
NIISIS. POSINT. V. H, M. 


“ Tdus Octobris Genio Horestorum 
Numerus Brittonum A. Ibkiomarius 
Opfius posuit, titulum Quintanenses 
sage | votum hoc monimentum.” 

he inscription is surmounted by a 
figure of a Genius standing by the side 
of an altar, and holding a patera and 
cornucopia. There is no direct evi- 
dence to shew at what time this body 
of Caledonian Britons was stationed 
on the Rhine; but two of the other 
inscriptions found at the same place 
are of the reigns of Gordian and Philip. 
The former of these was erected by a . 





* Das Germanische Todtenlager bei Selzen in der provinz Rheinhessen. 


8vo. 1848. 





Mainz. 


+ In fines Horestorum exercitum deducit.— Vita Agricole, c. xxxviii. 
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vexillarius and by an imaginifer, to the 
Genius of the vewillarii and of the 
image-bearers ; the latter is a restora- 
tion by the heirs of the bajoli (bajuli), 
and vezillarii of a company (collegium) 
of Victorienses. I presume it is from 
this inscription that some of the Ger- 
man antiquaries have inferred that the 
station was called Victoria; but in the 
list of towns and stations in Britain of 
the anonymous chorographer of Ra- 
venna, Victoria occurs among towns in 
Scotland, and Ptolemy names it ex- 

ressly as one of the towns of the 

amnii, a people of North Britain, 
and to this Victoria there appears 
every reason for our assigning the 
Victorienses of the inscription. The 
names of the heirs who restored the 
votive monument, which bears the 
figure of a Genius wearing a castellated 
crown, are Satullus, Sattara, Macrinus, 
Letus, Apollinaris, Secundanus, Ursus, 
Paternus, Prudens, Marianus, Dago- 
vassus, Cerialis, Aturo, and Victor. 
From another inscription we learn that 
this station had a tabularium or record 
office. 

Among a vast quantity of miscella- 
neous ornaments, and other remains, 
may be particularised a plate of em- 
bossed silver, with figures of Mercury, 
Mars, and Fortuna, with their attri- 
butes, and a large circular boss in the 
same metal, on which is a figure of an 
imperator, erent one of the Con- 
stantine family, standing upon a heap 
of arms and a prostrate German; 
among the weapons are two axes or 
hatchets, mounted with curved wooden 
handles. The Frankish fibule and or- 
naments may indicate that this station 
was occupied at least as late as the 
sixth or seventh century. 

In closing these brief notes I am 
able to append, by the kind assist- 
ance of Mm Waller, a cut of a sword- 
sheath, richly ornamented, which will 
be very acceptable to the antiquary 
as one type of the few sheaths we 
agp of swords of the Roman period. 

his example may be as late as the 
fifth century. It measures one foot 


Gent. Mac. Von. XXXV. 
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four inches in length, and three and a 
half inches in width, and is preserved 
in the Wiesbaden Museum. 

C. Roacn Smira. 
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BARONS OF LONDON AND THE CINQUE PORTS. 


Mr. Urspan, 

IN a note to the article on the 
History of Winchelsea (Gent. Mag. 
No. VI. p- 618), a wish is expressed 
that I should have investigated the 
import of the term baron, as borne by 
members summoned to Parliament for 
the Cinque Ports, and by the bearers 
of the canopies over the King and 
Queen at Coronations; and a sugges- 
tion is given that the “barons” of the 
Cinque Ports were equivalent to the 
“citizens” and “ burgesses” of cities 
and towns. 

My space in the History of Win- 
chelsea was so limited that as far as 
possible I avoided touching upon the 
rights of the ports and portsmen gene- 
rally,and confined myself to the history 
of the town. A complete history of 
the ports is a desideratum, and it would 
be an acceptable service to antiquaries 
and topographers if the Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking would undertake it; he 
has the custody of an extremely inte- 
resting series of unpublished MSS. 
relating to the ports, and the Carlton 
House Ride MSS. are rich in mate- 
rials. In the absence, however, of 
such a general work, you will perhaps 
allow me to make a few observations 
on the point you have mooted. 

The term “ baron” was not applied 
solely to the Cinque Ports; persons 
who were citizens of London were 
designated “barons,” and appear to 
have been a superior class of citizens. 
Ducange (vol. i. p. 1036) quotes 
Matthew of Paris, who says “ quos 
propter civitatis dignitatem et civium 
antiquam libertatem barones con- 
suevimus appellare;” but Ducange 
distinguishes the barons of London 
from the barons of the Cinque Ports. 
That the term “barons” was applied 
to citizens of London is well known 
from the charters of Henry I., set out 
in Madox’s Firma Burgi (pp. 23 note i. 
24 note k.) ; but in the Cronica Maio- 
rum, &c. printed by the Camden So- 


ciety, 1846, there seems to me to be 
clear evidence that barons were the 
principal citizens though not alder- 
men. Letters patent, dated 30th 
April, 1 Hen. III. (p. 85), run thus: 
Hen. D. G. &e. “sciatis quod conce- 
dimus dilectis et fidelibus nostris baro- 
nibus et civibus nostris Londoniarum ;” 
and the licence to elect bailiffs of Lon- 
don, dated the following day (Ib. p. 85), 
runs thus: Hen. D. G. &c. “ dilectis 
et fidelibus suis baronibus et civibus 
suis Londoniarum salutem.” In the 
55th Hen. III. (Ib. p. 129) the citizens 
of London send a bond to the King, 
in which it is set out that John Ad- 
drien, “ Maior Londoniarum, barones, 
cives et universalis communa ejusdem 
civitatis obligati sunt; ” whilst on 3rd 
April, 2 Edw. I. (Ib. p. 167), the 
terms employed are Edw. D. G. &e. 
“dilectis sibi maiori, baronibus, et 
probis hominibus suis Londoniarum ;” 
and the next page shows that alder- 
men existed at the same time, and 
were called by their present name. 
Hence, I conclude, that “ barones” 
were citizens of the highest class. 

In the Cinque Ports there was, in- 
deed, a slight distinction. The men 
of the Cinque Ports were freemen of 
each particular town, and took the 
oaths of freemen, binding themselves 
to pay scot and lot, and maintain the 
rights of the town itself;* but, having 
been once admitted to the freedom of 
the town, every freeman was there- 
upon entitled to take the oath of a 
“baron,” binding himself to perform 
his quota of the services due from the 
Cinque Ports as a confederation, and 
he then became entitled to the peculiar 
privileges granted by the royal char- 
ters to the barons of the ports, among 
which were the same rights, under 
Magna Carta and the Carta de Fo- 
resta, as the King’s barons had, yet 
they had no status above a knight or 
any other person. 

In all the general charters to the 





* In the Cotton MSS. Julius B. rv. p. 57, are en‘ries of admissions to the freedom 
of Winchelsea, temp. Hen. VI. which run thus:—M?® est q‘. iiij die mensis Ap’lis 
a? r. r. Henj. vjti. Anglie xiij™° tép’e Willi’ Fynch maioris, Willm’s Baker, pandoxator, 


acceptus fuit ad libertatem ville, et fecit sacramentum.”’ 


In the same MS. is a Latin 


copy of the customal of the town, and the usages agreed upon by the corporation in the 
reign of Hen. VI. 


A reference to this MS. was omitted in the History of Winchelsea. 
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confederated towns or Cinque Ports, 
as set out in the Inspeximus Charter 
of Charles II. (Jeake, p. 7), the term 
used is “our barons.” Edward I. ex- 
pressly calls them “Barones nostri 
Quinque Portuum;” and then, in con- 
sequence of the good services rendered 
by them, he says, “ Nos concessimus 
eisdem baronibus nostris et heredi- 
bus suis,” the honours and freedoms 
they had theretofore enjoyed,—* ba- 
ronibus nostris” being the same words 
as are used with reference to the Lon- 
doners. 

When the charters to the particular 
towns were granted, the terms “ ho- 
mines” and “ barones” were used in- 
discriminately. Thus the charters of 
Henry, Richard, and John, “pro ho- 
minibus de Ria et de Wynchelse,” were 
“quod sint quieti de omnibus rebus 
suis et de toto mercato suo sicut nostri 
liberi homines ;” and then it is declared 
that they shall be free of shires and 
hundreds, and shall not be called upon 
to plead “aliter quam barones de Has- 
tingiis et de Quinque Portibus placi- 
tant ;” whilst a writ of John (1216) is 
directed “ Baronibus de Winchelseia;” 
in the charter of 11 Edward I. for 
building the new town the terms 
are “ Baronibus ville et portus de 
Wynchelse ;” and in the town seal (as 
remarked p. 618, note), engraved.about 
the same time, the words are, “Si- 
gillum Baronum Domini Regis Anglie 
de Winchellese.” And, even in the 
writs of Henry III. requiring them to 
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rform their service as barons of the 

inque Ports, they are addressed only 
as “ homines.” 

In a dispute between the King and 
the town of Sandwich (Abb. Placi- 
torum, p. 273), the village of Stoner 
in Kent was claimed as being within 
the privileges of the ports, and it is 
set out in reply that it is “ baronia 
domini Regis neque predicti barones.” 

As the “barones” of London were 
citizens and “something more,” so the 
“ barons” of the ports were “ freemen 
of each port,” and something more. 
Possibly barons of London were citi- 
zens who were free of several com- 
panies, as the barons of the ports were 
free of several towns. . Guizot, 
in his History of Civilization, however 
(Hazlitt’s translation, vol. iii. p. 308), 
explains that “ barones” was the feudal 
equivalent for “ senatores ;”* and this 
remark points to the probability that 
the towns which had this peculiarity 
as to the appellation of a principal body 
or class of inhabitants were of Roman 
origin. And this appears to be the 
case; for, wherever we find that the 
principal citizens were called in ancient 
times barons, there we also know ali- 
unde, as in the cases of London and 
the old Cinque Ports, that the Romans 
had established municipia, i.e. towns 
governed by “senatores,” &c. It is 
possible also that corporations by pre- 
scription had their origin thus. 

Yours, &e. 
Wo. Durrant Cooper. 


THE CHARGES OF PLAGIARISM BROUGHT AGAINST MILTON.—WAS 
HE INDEBTED TO THE ‘“* ADAMO CADUTO” OF SALANDRA ? 


FEW literary questions have been 
debated with more earnestness than 
that of the origin, the “prima sta- 
mina,” of Paradise Lost; ‘ whence,” 
in the words of Dr. Johnson, “ the 
scheme was taken, how it was im- 
proved, by what assistance it was exe- 
cuted, and from what stores the ma- 
terials were collected; whether its 
founder dug them from the quarries of 
Nature, or demolished other buildings 
to embellish his own.” The cause is 


readily understood. Milton achieved 
no sudden fame. He did not dazzle 
the mind, occupy attention, and fade 
away from public memory. His work 
became slowly great, but, when once 
properly appreciated, it was found to 
be imperishable. We revere it now, 
not alone for the majesty and truth- 
fulness of its inspiration, but because 
it speaks to us in tones of solemn 
grandeur from within the sanctuary 
of Time. With genius of the highest 





* Upon these see Hallam’s Suppl. Notice to the History of the Middle Ages, pp. 
157-8; and Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the Engl. Commonwealth, p. cccl. 
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caste, knowledge approached by few, 
the richest endowments of imagina- 
tion and independence of character, 
one might suppose that Milton would 
have escaped the charge of imitation, 
very surely that of Teaielen. Yet 
against whom has that charge been 
more repeatedly averred ? riters 
the most opposed in genius, some in 
the frenzy of speculation, one from 
the mere wantonness of hate, many 
in reverential love; have laboured to 
trace out his course; but, even when 
they have admitted that his glory is 
like that of the sun, these critics have 
endeavoured to prove it to be a 
glory not inherent, but derived from 
the absorption of countless lesser 
lights. 

Voltaire, Bentley, Dunster, Richard- 
son, and the wretched Lauder are ex- 
amples of such critics. Voltaire, who. 
hints the fault and hesitates dislike in 
reference to other epic poets, was the 
first to doubt the originality of Milton. 
Lauder was the earliest to brand him 
as a plagiarist. Nevertheless, the first 
never scrupled to borrow for the 
purpose of imitation, and the latter 
committed literary forgery to give his 
charge the semblance of truth. If our 
readers will refer to “ Questions de 
Littérature Légale, par Charles No- 
dier,” they will find some curious illus- 
trations of Voltaire’s acquaintance with 
the works of Parnell, and of other 
authors to whom Zadig is much in- 
debted, as well as to Mandeville, which 
may entitle Voltaire, among his many 
other claims to honour, to that also of 
being “un habile metteur en ceuvre, 
et d’un agréable vernisseur.” Lauder 
published in 1750 an “ Essay on Mil- 
ton’s use and imitation of the Moderns.” 
It was undoubtedly, as his motto ex- 
pressed, a “thing unattempted yet in 
prose or rhyme.” He gave a list of 
authors supposed to have been con- 
sulted by Milton (probably with truth), 
and he strengthened his charge by 
ample quotations. Yet, after ten 
months of nefarious triumph, he was 
publicly convicted by Bishop Douglas, 

ublicly advertised by his booksellers 

ohn Payne and Joseph Bouquet, as 
a forger of false quotations. The 
booksellers added that his book was 
now only sold by them as a curiosity 
of fraud. Lauder admitted the fact in 
a defence which increased his shame. 
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He turned and faced the crowd be- 
fore whom he stood disgraced with 
another false charge, and avowed him- 
self guilty of having acted in an as- 
sumed rightful cause with the greatest 
obliquity of moral principle. His end 
was worthy of his career. Bankrupt 
in character and friends, “he quitted 
the kingdom and went to Barbadoes, 
where he some time taught in a school. 
His behaviour there was mean and 
despicable, and he passed the remainder 
of Ris life in universal contempt, and 
died about the year 1771.” (Nichols’s 
Life of Bowyer, p. 153.) 

Voltaire founded his statement that 
Paradise Lost was derived from the 
Adamo of the comedian Giov. Battista 
Andreini, published at Milan, 4to. 1613, 
upon some tale he had heard during 
his residence in London; viz. that 
Milton had witnessed the representa- 
tion of this play during his travels 
in Italy, and had thence conceived the 
design of his great work. “Ce fait,” 
says Voltaire, “m’a été assuré par des 
gens de lettres qui le tenaient de sa 
fille, laquelle est morte lorsque j’étais 
a Londres.” The daughter whose can- 
ticle Voltaire has thus sung was doubt- 
less Deborah, who died in 1727. From 
whom had she this story? Milton, 
born in 1608, could not have witnessed 
the representation of this play in 1613, 
the date of its publication. That he 
did so in 1638 Ishould doubt. Manso, 
the patron and biographer of Tasso, 
and the host of Milton, was not likely 
to have afforded such a guest a plea- 
sure so questionable as the revival of 
an obsolete Christian morality, or mys- 
tery; and, upon reference to Hallam’s 
History of Literature, vol. iii. p. 527, 
it will be found doubtful whether the 
play was ever represented. Andreini 
was a comedian of some merit, and an 
author when the Italian theatre had 
little that was good of the romantic 
drama, and of the classical nothing. 
“ Voila,” says Salfi (Histoire Littéraire 
d’Italie, vol. xii. p. 517), “tout le plan 
de cette piéce, qui n’a di un moment 
de célébrité qu’au grand et bel ouvrage 
dont elle est supposée Cavoir fourni la 
prémiere idée.” 

A careful analysis of Andreini’s 
work given by Hayley has been re- 
printed in Todd’s edition, vol. i. xxxi. 
by Salfi, Histoire Littéraire, tome xii. 
p- 513, and in the Analectabiblion, vol. 
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ii. p. 165. Paris, 8vo. 1836.* Voltaire 
scarcely conceals his contempt, “ ce 
sujet digne du génie absurde de ce 
temps-la, était écrit d’une maniére qui 
répondait au dessin.” 

“¢ Si donc Milton a imité Andreini c’est 
qu’il a voulu ressembler a 1’Eternel, qui 
créa l’homme d’un peu de limon. II faut 
d’ailleurs pour que cela soit qu’il ait eu 
bonne mémoire, puisque revenu d’ Italie en 
Angleterre vers 1640 (1639 ?) 4 32 ans, il 
ne travailla guére sérieusement qu’en 
1664.’’ (1660—1664 ?)—Analectabiblion. 


The truth is that, with some passages 
of merit, the book owes its celebrity to 
the English booksellers, who stimulated 
curiosity, and made it scarce. Wanting 
this aid, Andreini would comparatively 
have been little known. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations 
of the charge of imitation brought 
against Milton has been furnished by 
M. Guizot, in his eighteenth lecture 
on the History of Civilisation in France, 
in which he reviews the life and works 
of St. Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, born 
about the middle of the fifth century. 
In his poem “ De Initio Mundi,” vy. 
211—257, book i., book ii. v. 60—117, 
there are passages of great similarity 
to others in Paradise Lost. Yet what 
says M. Guizot? “It does not follow 
that Milton was acquainted with the 
poems of St. Avitus ; doubtless, nothing 
ee the contrary ; they were pub- 
ished at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and the classical and theologi- 
cal learning of Milton was very great ; 
but it is of little importance to his 
glory whether or not he was ac- 
quainted with them. He was one of 
those who imitate when they please, 
for they invent when they choose, and 
they invent even while imitating.” 

Mr. Sharon Turner also considers 
the poem of Cedmon “as still more 
interesting from its correspondence 
even in expression with Paradise Lost ;” 
but if this be so it cannot affect Mil- 
ton. Czdmon, says D’Israeli in his 
Amenities of Literature, vol. i. p. 71, 
could either only have been known to 
Milton in the solitary MS. of Francis 
Junius, or the copy printed by him at 
Amsterdam, 4to. 1655. What proof, 
however, exists that Milton could read 
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Anglo-Saxon? The only evidence 
we possess of the languages he did 
read is at variance with the suppo- 
sition. Another work of late has at- 
tracted more attention. L allude to 
the “Adamo Caduto, Tragedia Sacra 
del P. F. Serafino della Salandra, de- 
dicata al R. Padre Fra Giovanni da 
Napoli. In Cosenza per Gio. Battista 
Mojo e Fran. Rodella, 1647,” 8vo. 
but which appears to have been printed 
in November 1646, and contains in all 
about 267 pages. ‘This work was 
merely known as being in existence to 
Hayley and Mr. Bowles, who extracted 
the title from Quadrio, and the author 
never appears to have emerged, at 
least in Italy, from his tranquil ob- 
security. He was unknown to Tira- 
boschi and Ginguene. Quadrio sim- 
ly catalogues his name. Mr. Hal- 
am passes him in silence. Yet 
this book is now put forth as the 
real original of Paradise Lost. I 
have before me a pamphlet “Sulla 
Scoverta dell’ originale Italiano da cui 
Milton trasse il suo poema del Paradiso 
Perduto, Lettera di Francesco Zicari 
da Paola al Signor Francesco Ruffa. 
Napoli, presso Borel et Bompard, 1844,” 
in which the author undertakes to 
proye that it was from this work that 
Milton took not only the idea, the 
theme, the parts, the plan, aye, even 
the finest thoughts of his poem. Mil- 
ton’s poem, he says, “first appeared 
in 1666 or 1669, Salandra’s Adamo 
Caduto in 1647, twenty years prior. 
No one is ignorant how much Milton 
delighted in Italian poetry, or can 
doubt how eagerly his attention was 
drawn to any subject connected with 
his meditated theme. Milton lived 
long at Naples in the house of the 
Marquis Manso, he composed both in 
Latin and Italian, and whilst conceiving 
the plan of his great epic must there 
also have read the Tragedia Sacra of 
Salandra, then in the hands of all.” 
The charge which is here adduced 
is worthy of investigation, especially 
as, in many quarters, it will no doubt 
be as perseveringly reiterated as that 
founded upon Andreini. Salandra’s 
dramatis persone are, Bonta del Cielo, 
Iddio, Onnipotenza, Misericordia, An- 





* A complete translation, the joint work of Cowper and Hayley, was included in 
the edition of Milton’s Works published by Hayley at Chichester, 4 vols. 8vo. 1810. 
It was reprinted in Southey’s edition of Cowper's works, vol. x. p. 239.—Epir. 
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geli, Adamo, Eva, Caino, Abele, Cala- 
mana, Delbora, figli di Adamo e figlie, 
Vita, Innocenza, Semplicita: the Ele- 
ments, Peccato, Morte, Malizia, Ser- 
pente, Lucifero, Behemoth, Belial, 
Megera, Lamech, Coro di Angeli, Echo; 
and the author purposes to shadow forth 
the state of innocence, the state of 
sin, its effects, and the state of grace, 
by the free exercise of the divine will; 
the theme founded on Scripture and 
the works of the fathers. It is difficult 
to select passages which Paola offers in 
proof of the fact of Milton’s plagiarism ; 
indeed the reader must receive it as a 
settled opinion that Salandra wrote a 
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dramatic mystery, which Milton trans- 
ferred into English as an epic poem. 
I will submit but a few extracts, not 
specially selected, but taken as they 
occur from amid a multitude of others. 

Paola is of opinion that the Council 
of the Fallen Angels, described in 
Milton, Book ii. was taken from Sa- 
landra, who introduces Lucifer, Belial, 
Behemoth, and a Chorus of Fallen 
Spirits in a similar manner. How far 
the following extracts justify the 
charge, I must leave to the reader's 
judgment. Lucifer thus addresses his 
compeers : 


Act ii. Scene 1. 


Primogeniti noi di Dio, noi grandi, 


Lontani d’ogna vil sozza materia, 

Ma di semplici essenza sol formati, 

Noi si chiari, veloci, agili e pronti, 
Prudenti, savi, perspicaci, e snelli, 

Noi belli, resoluti, liberi, e scaltri, 

Privi del Paradiso—Ah! Ah! che rabbia! 


LuciFER.— 


We, the first-born of God, 


Superior to all gross material taint, 

Of spiritual essence only formed, 

We, so resplendent, quick, ready, nimble, prompt, 
Prudent and wise, perspicuous and apt, 

Beauteous in form, bold, subtle. resolute, 
Deprived of Paradise ;—Oh! madd’ning thought. 


All which Salandra’s fallen angels 
might be—and yet very dissimilar from 
the Devils of Milton. Salandra de- 
scribes the car of Lucifer, which he 


claims as the origin of the “ Throne of 
State,” described in Book ii. of Para- 
dise Lost. 


Mecera To LuciFeER. 
Su, st, con quei tesor, con quegli ornati, 
Con quei carbonchi, gemme, perle, ed oro, 
Con gli apparati, che a suoi da l’ Inferno 
Al Prince Vincitor, si fregi il carro. 


MerGERA.—Up, up, and radiant with rich ornaments 
Of lustrous carbuncles, jewels, pearls and gold, 
With all the attributes which Hell bestows 
On its own princely Conqueror,—adorn the car ! 


Is this the 


High on a throne of royal state which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, &c. 


Again:—Terror in Milton, says 
Paola (he means Death), Book ii. v. 
700, is described as Lord over Satan, 
whom he seeks to tempt, and threatens 
with chains. Megera in Salandra—a 
kind of Witch of Hell—does the same: 


hence Milton, Paola says, took the 
idea; of which the following is the 
proof. Lucifer relates his successful 
temptation of Eve, and claims from 
Megera his reward, to which she re- 
plies, 
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Gia sanno ben, che del crudele Inferno 

Gli premii son castighi, onte i carezzi, 

E chi piu preda fa, piu divien preda 

Di quella, che mai manca, fiamma ardente. 


MeGeERA.—Full well ye know that of relentless Hell 
Reward is punishment, and shame, caress. 
He who most preys, becomes the more the prey 
Of that which flows unceasing,—burning flames. 


On the repetition of his claim, she answers— 


Scene 3. Act iii. 


MeEGERA.—Tra miei ricchi tesor; cola nel centro, 
Per quelle bocche infami susurranti, 
Tengo sul foco un gran caldajo bugliente 
Pien di bitume, di veleno, e zolfo. 
Inde vuotando quello, e l’urno empiendo 
L’immergo a tracannarli per far grati 
Brinsi alla vostra altezza. 


Among my richest treasures, mid central depths, 

Whence Hell’s mouths bellow forth hoarse murmuring flames, 
A boiling cauldron stands ; of bitumen, 

Of sulphur, and of poisonous herbs, the slabby drink, 
Composed. In this I ‘ll plunge the brimming urn, 

To the dark stream’s last drops. Thence in your name, 

T’ll pour in measureless profusion forth, 

Grateful libations to your Majesty. 





After this it may be as well to read Milton’s obligations to Salandra. Here 
the episode of Sin and Death in order follows an extract from the scene of 
correctly to ascertain the nature of the Temptation. 


Scene 10. Act ii. 


ApAM.—Non pianger, Alma mia. 
Eva.—Perche non togli la cagion del pianto ? 
Soffri, se soffri quella il pianto ancora. 
Apam.—Per compiacerti ecco, che il prendo, e mangio. 
Eva.—Or si, queste tuoi vezzi ho poco a caro, 
Quant e lungi quel pomo dalla bocca 
Tant é il tuo core lungi da chi t’ama. 
Apam.—Vorrei ;—ma il cor paventa. 
Eva.—Perche sei giaccio,—ov io per te son foco. 
Apam.—E vuoi che il mangi? 
Eva.—Non mi dar piu noja. 
Qual piu chiar’ segno vo,—ch’egli non m’ama? 
Meschina me, sin come il cor ho fiso, 
Stracciar vo’ questo crin, vo consumarmi— 
Apam.—Arresta, Eva la man, |’ascia, se m’ami. 
Eva.—Pur tu crudo d’amor, parli d’amore ? 
Non impedirmi piu. 
ApAM.— Dolce ben mio ! 
Cessa dal pianto, non stracciar piu il crine 
Che titi prometto—di mangiar il pomo ! 
Eva.—Di tiepidetto amante son promisso. 
Apam.—Ecco delizia mia,—che il mangio anche io! 
Ohime—son nudo! 





Whereupon Sin and Death appear— 
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ApamM.—Weep not, my soul ! 
Eve.—Whby not of sorrow do away the cause ? 

Which you permit, that being unremoved. 
Apvam.—Behold, to please you, I take the fruit and eat. 
Eve.—Endearing words with me have little worth, 

So far removed that apple from your mouth, 

So far estranged your heart from her who loves you. 
Apam.—I would; but terror chills the heart. 
Eve.—Thus icy cold, whilst I for you am fire! 
Avam.—And would’st thou I should eat ? 
Evre.—Trouble me no more ! 

What further sign require? he loves me not! 

Oh, misery ! thus then, since I have fixed my heart, 

These locks would I root out,—my life destroy. 
Apam.—Hold your rash hand; refrain, if thou dost love me. 
Eve.—Incapable of love! dost talk of love? 

Restrain my hands no more. 

ApamM.— Oh, dearest Eve ! 

Cease thus to grieve, or further rend your hair, 

For I do promise you—to eat the apple ! 
Eve.—The feeble promise of a changeling lover ! 
Apvam.—Behold the proof—in that I take and eat. 

Alas! I’m naked! 


At which juncture, and upon which 
final exclamation, Sin and Death ap- 
pear. Will the reader turn to this 
scene in Paradise Lost, and trace the 
imitation ? 

I do not assert that these extracts 
or translations would present a per- 
fectly fair estimate of Salandra’s merit. 
At times he soars on bolder wing, 


but his general flight is feeble, wan- 
dering, and unsustained. There are 
also occasional points of resemblance 
between him and Milton, as, for in- 
stance, Eve is led to the “ Fatal Tree,” 
by Echo in Salandra; in Milton, the 
first promptings to Evil in the mind 
are by Satan, sitting 


Squat like a toad close at the ear of Eve, 

Assaying by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, 
which both lead finally to the same result. Another line— 


certo, che quest’ opra 
Alla mia man s’aspetta, 


Paola is of opinion was the origin of— 


This enterprise 
None shall partake with me. 


Whether this be admitted or not, Salandra himself is not free from the charge 
of worse imitations ;—one line, the finest in his poem— 


Al rauco suon della tartarea tromba, 


induces one to suppose he had read Tasso; another— 


Se fuggi un scoglio 


Urti nel altro, 


resembles the old quotation relating to 
— and Charybdis. 

will now examine Paola’s histo- 
rical statement. 
of — he says, that Milton read 


It was at the Court 


this work, then in the hands of all. 
Here is a mistake of ten years and 
something more. Milton quitted Eng- 
land in 1637-8, and returned in 1639. 
He could not therefore read a book at 
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Florence not published until 1647. 
Neither could it have been — for 
England amid the collection of books 
and music he there formed. It is 
probable his Italian literary friends 
might have sent him the work on its 
publication, but I cannot verify the 
fact. There is a letter from Carlo 
Dati to Milton dated Dec. 10, 1648, 
in which he writes—Ho dipoi ricevuto 
due copie delle sue eruditissime poesie 
—(his early poems); but no allusion 
to another returned. The fact that he 
saw this work is less probable than that 
he had read the Adamo of Andreini. 
But how can that be proved? Milton, 
designing an epic poem of romantic 
chivalry, or founded upon some re- 
ligious theme, would naturally read 
what others had written. Having se- 
lected that theme, the Bible and the 
Fathers, or his own peculiar theolo- 
gical tenets, were sufficient for his pur- 
pose. Salandra admits he did the 
same; the comedian Andreini rises 
above the latter only as a better poet. 
It is obvious that three minds drawing 
their theme from the same source, 
whatever be their difference in genius, 
will necessarily present occasional uni- 
formity of thought and action. 
It should be remembered also that 
poetry, and especially epic poetry, must 
ear the impress of the age in which it 
is produced. The early poetry of all 
nations exhibits more intensive action 
than that of a later period. Imagina- 
tion is then more excited and concen- 
tered. There is a greater union both 
of faith and feeling between the poet 
and his readers. The imagination and 
the faith are like those of children, un- 
exercised, undoubting, fervent. Ata 
later period poetry is more cultivated, 
and addresses society deriving intellec- 
tual pleasure from more varied sources. 
Hence it is more diffuse, indulges in 
illustration furnished from the stores 
of the past and a more extensive ac- 
uaintance with life. Imagination is 
aided by memory, and feeling is 
uickened by the associations which 
these awaken. An original mind of 
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such an era might well complain of 
being born an age too late, since no 
subject can be then selected of which 
the imagery to produce illusion, even 
to idea and action, is entirely separa- 
ble from the works of a preceding cul- 
tivated age. Weare never dissociated 
from the past. It is to some expe- 
rience, to others pursuit, to all that 
period with which men chiefly con- 
verse. The space we occupy in the 
present is too uncertain, the future too 
obscure, to present great poetic themes; 
hence it is that we evoke the grave to 
give up its dead. Milton appealed to 
an age of great minds, his rivals if not 
his equals in learning, upon a theme . 
common to the mind of all. Origi- 
nality of treatment was all at which 
he could aim. It was the same with 
Dante and Tasso. They will occa- 
sionally reflect the thoughts of others, 
and in others they will be reflected, as 
the ray of the sun is cast in a sickly 
light on the dreariest, extremest verge 
of habitable life. 

The originality of schylus, Dante, 
and Milton consists not only in concep- 
tion and invention, but also in the mode 
of expression. To be rightly under- 
stood they must be studied in their 
own tongues. Language is with them 
inseparable from thought ; it is as the 
forms beneath which angels veil their 
nature, for words with these poets are 
as spirits clothed in light. Is there any 
part of their works you can imitate, 
or lines you can change with success? 
Their poems are as sounds from an 
enchanted lyre; place but strings 
struck by human hands among the 
others, and the soul of the music is 
fled. Great minds possess an occult 
power which makes all things subser- 
vient to their will; and over all the 
means and ne which he moulds 
according to his purpose and his plea- 
sure, the mind of the t is seen. 
This is the character of Milton’s ori- 
ginality, and of this he cannot be 
deprived. 

S. H. 


Atheneum, Dec. 3, 1850. 
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AN ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL EFFIGY OF A NOTARY, AT ELLESMERE, 
SALOP. 


Mr. Urpan, 

IN the recent restoration and re- 
fitting of the large parish church of 
Ellesmere, Salop, a work most cre- 
ditable to all concerned in it, a dis- 
covery was made of an ancient sepul- 
chral effigy of a highly interesting 
character, and of the class of diminu- 
tive effigies we sometimes meet with 
representing persons who had attained 
to manhood or an advanced period of 
life. This effigy, which is recumbent, 
measures three feet five inches in 
length; the slab out of which it is 
sculptured is four feet long, one foot 
eight inches wide at the head, and one 
foot six inches wide at the foot, and 
the material is free or sand stone. 
The effigy is sculptured in relief, the 
most prominent part being raised three 
inches only from the surface of the 
slab. It represents an elderly man, 
bareheaded, with the hair curled in 
flowing locks on each side of the face, 
in the fashion prevalent during the 
fourteenth century, but the upper lip 
and chin are close-shaven : the absence 
of the clerical tonsure evinces the 
person represented not to be an eccle- 
siastic, as many notaries were anciently. 
The head reposes on a double cushion, 
square in form, and the neck is bare. 

e dress consists of a short coat or 
tunic, extending to a little below the 
knees, with close buttoned sleeves, 
tunica cum manicis botonatis; over this 
is worn the surcoat or supertunic, of 
the same length as the tunic, with short 
wide sleeves reaching to just below 
the elbows. The supertunic is belted 
round about the loins, and the girdle 
or bawdrick is buckled in front, and 
both the tunic and supertunic open in 
front from the ie of the skirt eight 
inches upwards. From the girdle on 
the left side of the effigy is suspended 
by a narrow strap an inkhorn, and by 
another narrow strap a penner. The 
hands lie on the breast, with a book 
compressed between them; the shoes 
are pointed at the toes, and the feet 
rest against a dog. The execution of 
this effigy is rude, and altogether de- 
void of that elegance and merit so 
apparent in many of the sculptured 
effigies of the same -era; but that it 


was intended to represent a notary, 
scrivener, or country lawyer of the 
fourteenth century, I have little doubt, 
and I believe it to be the earliest effigy 
of the kind, and the only sculptured 
one at present known; for, although 
there are some few incised brass 
effigies of persons in the same profes- 
sion, the earliest of those which have 


hitherto been noticed are not prior to 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
this effigy being of a period at least a 
century anterior to that date. This 
monument was preserved a few weeks 


in 
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ago in the garden belonging to the 
vicarage house at Ellesmere and ad- 
joining the churchyard ; but I believe 
it is destined to be placed again, as 
indeed it should be, in the church. 
The few incised brasses which re- 
present notaries are, as I have ob- 
served, of a much later date than this 
effigy. One, in St. Mary Tower Church, 
Ipswich, without date or name, cannot 
be earlier, from the costume, than the 
reign of the fourth Edward. In this 
the inkhorn and penner, which are 
connected by a double lace or cordon, 
are suspended from the girdle on the 
right side. In the incised brass effigy 
in Holm Hale Church, Norfolk, of 
William Curteys, notary, who died a.p. 
1490, the inkhorn and penner con- 
nected bya single cordon are suspended 
from the girdle on the left side, the 
cordon being placed over the girdle 
with the inkhorn suspended from the 
outside, and the penner from the in- 
side. This was probably the mode of 
adjustment or suspension, partially 
concealed by the sleeve of the left arm, 
as exhibited on another incised brass 
effigy in St. Mary Tower Church, 
Ipswich, of Robert Wymbyll, notary, 
which brass bears the date of 1506. 
The figure of a notary or scrivener, 
of the reign of Mary or Elizabeth, 
with the inkhorn and penner hanging 
from the girdle on the right side by a 
double cordon, is represented in an 
engraving in Strutt’s “Dress and 
Habits of the People of England.” 
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With none of these indeed appears 
the book upheld between the hands, 
as with the effigy at Ellesmere; but 
Mr. Waller in his admirable oe on 
brasses mentions a painting by Peter 
Breughel of the om of the 
sixteenth century, in which, amongst 
other figures, is that of a notary with 
girdle, penner, and inkhorn, holding a 
book in his right hand; and the book 
with the penner and inkhorn is ad- 
verted to by Shakspere in his character 
of the Clerk of Chatham, whom he 
introduces as a lawyer ordered to be 
executed by Jack Cade. 

It is possible, nay probable, that the 
person now unknown to fame whom 
this sculptured effigy was intended to 
represent, may, like the notary com- 
memorated in the cathedral church of 
St. Sauveur at Bruges, have been a 
benefactor to the church of Elles- 
mere, as the arches which divide the 
choir from a north aisle or chapel, the 
external walls of which are of the 
fifteenth century, may be ascribed to 
the same period as this effigy, that is, 
to about the early part or middle of 
the fourteenth century. However this 
may be, this eftigy adds another ex- 
ample to a class of effigies hitherto 
almost unnoticed, representing ci- 
vilians or laymen, not in armour, but 
in the ordinary and diversified male 
costume in fashion during the four- 
teenth century. 

Marruew Horsecue Bioxam. 

Rugby, Sept. 10th, 1850. 





NOTES ON ICONOGRAPHY IN NORTHERN GERMANY. 
BY J. G. WALLER, ESQ. 


DURING a brief trip into that part 
of northern Germany which forms the 
Rhenan province of Prussia, and par- 
ticularly into that district contained in 
the angle formed by the Rhine and 
the Moselle, which, offering but little 
prospect of that entertainment which 
the usual tourists require, is but little 
frequented, a few facts illustrative of 
Christian iconography attracted our 
attention, and may be of interest to 
the readers of the Magazine. ‘The 
district in question, known under the 
name of the “ Eifel,” is wild, half cul- 
tivated, and of volcanic origin, the 
evidences of which appear in all direc- 
tions, now in the number of mineral 


springs, and now under the appear- 
ance of a hollow crater, sometimes 
forming a lake of water, sometimes 
cultivated, and sometimes sheltering 
in its hollow a village constructed of 
masses of lava. ‘The general aspect of 
the country is that of a vast extent of 
table land undulated with valleys, its 
somewhat monotonous scenery being 
occasionally diversified with a conical 
peak, owing its shape to those convul- 
sions of nature which have stamped so 
peculiar and marked a character upon 
this district. Cut off or remote from 
any of the great channels of communi- 
cation, civilisation, and the changes 
which attend upon it, have had scarcely 
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a perceptible effect upon the inha- 
bitants. Their villages are rudely con- 
structed, and exhibit a wretchedness 
and want of comfort in their arrange- 
ments very siriking to an English eye, 
whilst their vehicles and implements of 
husbandry are of the most primitive 
character : their cars, drawn by yoked 
oxen, not differing in shape from those 
in use in the same country fourteen 
centuries ago, when they acknowledged 
the dominion of the Romans. This is 
proved by the sculptures on the monu- 
ment at Igel, near the ancient city of 
Treves, situated at one extremity of 
the angle which incloses this wild 
locality. 

It is always interesting to illustrate 
the past by the present, and especially 
so when we perceive in any country 
remains of customs analogous to prac- 
tices once common in our own. We 
are thence better qualified to judge of 
the usages of our ancestors, and of the 
motives under which they grew. In 
England much that illustrated the re- 
ligion of our forefathers was destroyed 
at the first outburst of the Reformation. 
Religious indignation buried under 
whitewash those painted legendary his- 
tories which had so largely exhibited 
the popular faith, and written texts of 
scripture were substituted for the more 
universal language of art. The revo- 
lution of the seventeenth century com- 
ee what had been thus begun, and 
eft but scanty stores for our research 
to draw upon. On the continent, 
with some exceptions, it is different. 
Heavy as was the hand of the great 
revolution of the last century, it has 
done comparatively less than our own, 
because less identified with religious 
than political changes. Where, indeed, 
religious emblems were then defaced 
or swept away they have found succes- 
sors, perhaps copies of those destroyed, 
and thus have perpetuated the ancient 
objects of veneration. This may be 
noted in many instances by the dates 
of restoration on crosses and altars 
frequently met with in the Rhine 

rovinces. But it is only the present 
intention of this paper to take notice 
of a few examples in connection with 
that part of the subject of iconography 
already illustrated in these pages, and 
then to give a few miscellaneous exam- 
ples which, being of a character seldom 
met with, are worthy of record. The first 
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instance will be illustrative of the three 
persons of the Godhead, or the Trinity, 
An interesting example is to be seen 
near Remagen, on the Rhine, a small 
town of Roman origin, near the mouth 
of the river Ahr, and about twelve 
English miles from Bonn. On the 
side of the ascent which leads to the 
church and ‘shrine of St. Apollinaris, 
is a niche containing a large crucifix 
of no early date, and on the soffit of 
the niche, which also serves the pur- 
pose of an altar, is a quatrefoil, con- 
taining a piece of sculpture, the exe- 
cution of which appears to be late in the 
sixteenth century ; but ofthis one cannot 
speak with certainty ; it cannot however 
be earlier. It exemplifies the Trinity 
under one of the very earliest types : 
the Father is represented as a venera- 
ble man, with flowing hair and beard, 
his head covered with a kind of cap, 
perhaps a cap of maintenance, his right 
hand in the usual attitude of benedic- 
tion; the Son is symbolised by a cross 
surmounting a globe ; this occupies the 
centre ; whilst the dove, with out- 
spread wings, opposite to the figure of 
the Father, completes the Trinity. 
This arrangement, it will be at once 
seen, does not materially differ, if 
we except the figure of the Father, 
from the description given by Pau- 
linus bishop of Nola, and followed 
out in the early mosaics; and there 
is no reason to believe but what 
this long obsolete mode of represent- 
ing the Trinity is yet understood by 
those who frequent the church of St. 
Apollinaris, which is in some repute, 
as a place of pilgrimage, among the 
peasantry for many miles around. But 
the next example is perhaps more re- 
markable, for it certainly gives us the 
form of an ancient type executed in 
the present age, and has just been re- 
cently revived by fresh painting. This 
example is also derived from a roadside 
altar, and is found at the entrance of a 
small village named Saxler, in the midst 
of the Eifel. It represents the Divine 
Father and Son both seated; the Father 
holds the orb in the left ‘hand, his 
right grasping the left hand of the Son, 
who occupies a seat on his right side, 
and is distinguished by the cross which 
he holds in his right hand; both are 
habited alike, with flowing tunic and 
mantle, and are not dissimilar in fea- 
ture; but the workmanship is ex- 
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tremely rude and ill-formed, proving 
it to unquestionably executed in 
the neighbourhood. The Dove, which 
completes the combination, descends 
between the two figures precisely as 
in several examples by M. Didron, 
from MSS. of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. In the repainting, 
which was quite fresh, the chief con- 
ventionalities were preserved ; but there 
were some deviations, which might 
haveresulted from the painter being un- 
able to distinguish what has previously 
occupied the same place. 

A fine example of early date of the 
representation of the Deity occurs on 
the tympanum over the south door of 
the Cathedral of Mayence. It is ofa 
kind rarely if ever found unmutilated 
in this country. It consists of a dig- 
nified figure seated upon a throne, with 
its feet upon the basilisk or dragon, a 
symbol of the evil one; the right hand 
is uplifted in the act of benediction, 
the left holds the open book of the 
Gospels, and the crossed nimbus is or- 
namented in imitation of jewelled work. 
The whole is contained within an au- 
reole, supported by two angels; and it 
must be remarked that the head has 
but slight indications of beard, which, 
with other peculiarities, shows that the 
Almighty is here represented under the 
type of the Saviour, a form which was 
prevalent until the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Above the head of 
the figure, sculptured on the key-stone 
of the arch, is the Dove, bearing the 
consecrated wafer, which we before 
explained while having under con- 
sideration a later but similar example, 
“as indicating the bread sent down 
from heaven.” The date of this sculp- 
ture is probably the beginning of the 
twelfth century ; that of the Arundel 
MS., which contains the other instance 
alluded to, is early in the fourteenth. 
It is somewhat unusual to find a regal 
throne or seat at this early period 
placed within an aureole ; in general an 
are or rainbow transverses it to form 
the seat of the Deity. 

The interesting church of Ander- 
nach, upon the Rhine, affords another 
fine example of a sculptured tym- 
panum over the south door—a rich 
example of Lombard or Norman ar- 
chitecture. It consists of the symbol 
of the Holy Lamb, within a circular 
aureole, held by two kneeling angels— 
the lamb only has thenimb. It is very 
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finely executed for the period, espe- 
cially the draperies, which are excel- 
lently carved, and treated with a skill 
unknown in works of the twelfth cen- 
tury among us. Beneath this sculp- 
ture and immediately over the door- 
way are the remains of poate, an 
unusual instance so applied, and of 
which we do not remember another 
example, as it is entirely exposed to 
the air. It is difficult to say in what 
manner the painting has been executed. 
It seems hardly likely to have been in 
distemper, for that would not have re- 
sisted the weather. It is notin fresco, 
for it is painted on the ashlar work. 
It is therefore most likely to have been 
in oil, which it is now well known was 
employed as early as the thirteenth 
century at least. This painting cannot 
claim a date previous to the beginning 
of the fourteenth. The subject, which 
is the Crucifixion, is thus treated: 
Christ, extended upon the cross, is 
bowing the head and giving up the 
ghost; on his right is the figure of 
the Virgin, on his left that of St. 
John, the beloved disciple; crucified, 
one on each side, are also the two 
thieves : a figure is at the foot of each, 
apparently in the act of breaking their 
legs, whilst above, from the mouth of 
the good thief, an angel receives his 
departing soul; from that of the bad 
thief the same office is performed by a 
demon; this, however, which is on the 
left side, is much effaced. The figures 
are very small, less than a foot in 
height, so that there is but little room 
for the introduction of much detail, 
yet there is enough in the style of 
execution, and the character of the cos- 
tume, to assign it to the early part of 
the fourteenth century. It is inte- 
resting to observe its connection with 
the sculpture above it; the one being 
a symbol of the “Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world,” 
the other a representation of the sacri- 
fice itself, and, in the instance of the 
good thief, exemplifying the redemp- 
tion of the repentant sinner. The 
painting therefore acts the part of a 
gloss or interpretation, not unneces- 
sary when we consider the minds of 
those to whom the symbol was ad- 
dressed. While on this part of our 
subject, it may not be irrelevant to 
notice a very curious and ancient cru- 
cifix preserved in the church of St. 
Maria on the Capitol at Cologne. It 
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seems to have escaped general atten- 
tion, although the church, being one 
of the most interesting in that city, is 
much frequented by tourists in search 
of the “lions” of the place. It is 
placed over a side altar, at the north- 
east angle of the nave, and is covered 
with numerous votive offerings. The 
figure of the Saviour is given in the 
most repulsive form of that period of 
Byzantine art, which denied beauty to 
the Son of God. It is bowed as in 
extremity of suffering, and emaciated 
to that degree that the limbs assume the 
form of the bony structure only, such 
as would be the case in a person having 
suffered a length of severe sickness. 
The colour of the figure is a deep 
brown, almost black. Much of this 
may be from age; but there is no 
doubt its primitive hue was not dissi- 
milar to what we now see it, as the 
indication of the blood proves, by — 
lighter in tone than the flesh, whic 
would be the reverse if the skin had 
been fair. The cross, or tree rather, 
upon which the figure is extended, 
is peculiar in shape, resembling a Y, 
and is knotted at intervals. There 
is a tradition that this crucifix was 
brought from Jerusalem in the ninth 
or tenth century: however true this 
may be, and there is no reason to 
doubt it, it is certainly proved to be 
of very great antiquity, by pecu- 
liarities of treatment which a late pe- 
riod does not exhibit, and it remains 
an interesting illustration of that con- 
troversy on the personal appearance 
of Christ which engaged the atten- 
tion of the Greek and Latin churches 
in the tenth century. The idea, as 
above given, was adopted by the 
Greeks in the eleventh century, and is 
continued to thisday. In the south of 
France it has passed into a proverb, 
and one says of a man extremely thin, 
“he is like a Greek crucifix.” The 
justification of the idea is said to be 
found in that passage from the Psalms, 
xxii. ver. 17, “ I may tell all my bones.” 
It is most probable, that the crucifix 
referred to may be as early in date as 
the eleventh century, which is the 
date of a portion of the church. It is 
of unquestionable Byzantine origin. 
The wooden carved doors, of a date 
coeval with the erection of the church, 
for they do not appear to be later than 
the eleventh century, are too interest- 
ing not to be alluded to when speak- 
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ing of the church of St. Mary; the 
contain in panels a history of the life 
of Christ. It would occupy too much 
space to give a full description of this 
interesting work, and would require 
also an engraving to refer to; we shall 
therefore only allude to one or two 
peculiarities which are worth being 
specially recorded. In the representa- 
tion of the Baptism, our Saviour ap- 
pears to be standing upon a basilisk, 
similar to that under the feet of 
the Deity, before noticed at Mayence 
Cathedral, and which we explained 
as typifying the spirit of evil: it is 
here no doubt introduced as sym- 
bolising the accomplishment of the 
prophecy, “ that the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head.” In 
the treatment of the subject of the 
Pentecost, it is remarkable that the 
of Christ is bodily introduced 
in the midst of the apostles, having a 
crossed nimbus and holding the gospel 
in the left hand; the other, now broken 
away, was probably in the act of 
benediction. In this also we have an 
attempt to embody a spiritual idea 
by visible forms, and to illustrate the 
teaching of Christ, that “wherever 
two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Thus, by the visible bodily 
presence is attempted to be conveyed 
the idea of the spiritual presence of the 
Saviour at that event in which divine 
wer was so remarkably manifested. 
These are the only two subjects we 
can find space for in this brief notice, 
and shall now pass to the considera- 
tion of one or two curious facts from 
another source. 

Among the treasures of the public 
library at Tréves, attached to the Gym- 
nasium, are two manuscript volumes 
of great antiquity, works of the ninth 
century. One is the celebrated copy 
of the gospels called the “Codex Au- 
reus,” from its letters being entirely 
written in gold; the other is a book of 
the gospels, which formerly belonged 
to Egbert, an archbishop of Tréves, 
whose miniature and name appear on 
the first page of the volume. The 
former is chiefly remarkable for the 
fact which gives it its name, and as a 
fine specimen of the caligraphy of the 
time. It has but few illuminations, 
and they are of a Byzantine character, 
very similar to those in Charlemagne’s 
Bible, now in the British Museum: 
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they represent the four Evangelists. 
The volume is also remarkable for its 
binding, which is in silver gilt, the 
work of the fifteenth century, and 
contains silver statues, the symbols of 
the Evangelists under a human form, 
but having heads of the different sym- 
bolic animals, the lion, eagle, and bull. 
This mode of representation, so cu- 
riously analogous to tian and As- 
syrian symbols, did not obtain until 
late in the history of ecclesiastical art. 

Archbishop Egbert’s Book of the 
Gospels is a more interesting volume, 
being filled with miniatures admirably 
executed for the period, and showing 
some peculiarities which seem to point 
its workmanship to a Greek source. 
In no MS. of the time can better art 
be found than is here exhibited, and 
in none of its kind are there more 
curious developements of Christian 
iconography. Of the instances al- 
luded to, one is selected for an illus- 
tration; it is a portion of the subject 





of the evil spirits being permitted to 
enter the herd of swine. The manner in 
which the event is depicted is very hu- 
morous, and executed with much spirit. 
The fiends are somewhat. indefinite 
objects, in which range is left for the 
imagination, and their mode of riding 
the backs of the swine is certainly very 
whimsical. The treatment of the figure 
of Christ is not without dignity and a 
certain classic air, particularly in the 
management of the drapery, which is 
often exceedingly well cast. In one 
of the representations of the Saviour 
there is a peculiarity in the nimb 
which has not hitherto been noticed, 
and consists of the cross upon the 
disc projecting beyond its circum- 
ference. The nimbs are always gilt, 
and the apostles are entirely without 
this distinction. In the Crucifixion 
none of the figures are represented 
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naked, as afterwards became the re- 
ceived custom ; here, on the contrary, 
the long tunic reaches to their ancles. 
The cross is of the Greek shape, that 
is, it has a double transverse piece, the 
second being above its head, the place 
for the superscription. The sun and 
the moon are represented as human 
heads veiled, typifying the darkness 
that is said to have covered the earth. 
This is common to this early era; and 
here we may trace an unconscious imi- 
tation of p ders prototypes, the per- 
sonation of Apollo and Diana. The in- 
fluence of this imitation may be traced, 
in the symbols of the crescent and 
star, down to the latest period of me- 
dizeval art. 

As it was a popular belief during 
the middle ages that storms were the 
work of malign spirits ; here, in the sub- 
ject of Christ rebuking the winds, we 
find two horned demoniac heads issuing 
from the clouds, out of whose mouths 
the fury of the wind proceeds. Many 
others of the illuminations are exceed- 
ingly curious, but those selected for 
notice appear todemand the most con- 
sideration. We will close the account 
of this volume by a brief allusion to 
the portrait of the donor, Archbisho 
Egbert. He is represented as seepek 
in full pontificals, wearing the pall over 
his chasuble, and bearing a pastoral 
staff in his left hand. His head is bare 
and displays the shaven crown, and is 
distinguished by an oblong gilded 
nimbus, a peculiarity which has been 
before noticed as belonging to living 
persons only. 

The annexed engraving is a cu- 
rious illustration of that grim humour 
which the medieval artists so fre- 
quently employed when treating of 
subjects the most terrible and solemn 
that ever employed their pencils. In 
the Last Judgment the torments of 
the damned become the vehicle for a 
display of this feeling, and it is from 
such a subject that our illustration is 
taken. In asmall chapel entered from 
the cloisters of the cathedral of Tréves 
is a painting of the Final Doom, ex- 
ecuted in distemper upon the vaulting. 
From its general style, and in particular 
from the angular character of the dra- 
pery, the period of its execution may 

e safely fixed to the latter part of the 
fifteenth century or beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the age of Albert 
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Durer. Without noticing the common 
and recognised conventions, we will 
record a few peculiarities which do 
not appear so universally. At one side 
of the composition the usual yawning 
and monstrous mouth appears, gaping 
for its victims and vomiting fire— 
flames are even issuing from the nos- 
trils. A portion of this appears in our 
engraving. In it will be seen that 
astride the nostrils of the monster 
sits a demon winged and headed like 
a bat, which animal was an emblem of 
an evil spirit ; the wings are displayed, 
and he blows a large warder’s horn— 
in fact he is the porter of hell’s gate, 
and is always introduced in the “ Har- 
rowing of Hell” and other such sub- 
jects. From the horn are issuing 
evil spirits, as if sent out by the 
blast, and astride the horn sits another 
demon of like character to the one 
described, but without wings, and 
having a curly tail; gilt spurs are on 
his feet, and he is playing upon the 
bagpipes as in triumph. Below are 
wretches being dragged to torment; 
some are caught in a cluster by a 
hoop, and so borne to perdition, whilst 
the avaricious man, although bound 
and dragged off by a demon, still 
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clutches his bags of gold. This is an 
incident generally introduced in some 
shape or other, and appears again in 
those early pictures of the school of 
Cologne, now preserved in the museum 
of that city, in one of which, represent- 
ing the Last Judgment, among other 
offenders borne off to punishment, is 
an ale-wife, who seems to have been 
an especial object of satire, and who 
figures in the Chester Mysteries as 
under condemnation and punishment 
for the vending of bad ale. The artist 
and the dramatist no doubt acted from 
a common feeling as to the morality 
of this class, and in the work alluded 
to the devil, “sweet Mr. Sir Sathanas,” 
as the ale-wife calls him, sharply re- 
minds her of the noxious qualities of 
her ale, apparently her gravest"offence. 

We must here close these remarks on 
a curious subject, which faintly indi- 
cates the character of that popular 
faith which was received and upheld 
in the childlike uneducated minds of 
our ancestors, and which, in some 
countries not far removed from the 
channels which connect the centres of 
civilization, still retains much of its 
ancient force. 

J. G. W. 
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Or two public subscriptions which we 
have endeavoured to promote we have to 
make somewhat different reports. THe 
ConoLtLty TESTIMONIAL goes on well. 
Nearly six hundred pounds have been sub- 
scribed, and the proposed object will no 
doubt be carried out in the most efficient 
manner. On the other hand, we fear the 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE REPAIR OF 
Cuavucer’s TomBlanguishes. Theamount 
received in 5s. subscriptions is not yet 
sufficient to effect the repairs necessary to 
prevent the monument of the father of 
English poetry from crumbling to decay. 
Surely such an announcement will at once 
produce the required amount, which is 
under 100/. in the whole. 

Mr. Spilsbury, the Librarian of the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, has fa- 
voured us with the result of his further 
researches, in consequence of the observa- 
tions made in our magazines for Sep- 
tember and October on the architecture 
and the painted glass of Lincoin’s INN 
CuaPet, with reference to the popular 
ascription of the former to Intco JonEs, 
and the latter to Bernarp VAN Ling. 
Mr. Spilsbury has not been able to find 
any further mention of the name of Inigo 
Jones than in the entry already cited 
(Sept. p. 300), nor does the name of any 
other architect or builder occur in the 
records besides that of John Clarke, the 
mason. With respect to the glass, the 
name of Bernard (mentioned by Walpole) 
may be seen in the fourth light of the 
third window on the south side, beneath 
the figure of Saint Matthias, though so 
much in the shade that it may be easily 
overlooked. Regarding this in combina- 
tion with the initials, R.B. which we be- 
fore described, it is now our decided con- 
viction that the artist’s surname was 
Bernard. An entry in the books of the 
Society, dated 4 Nov. 17 Jac. I. states 
that “upon the petition of Henry Kaye, 
glazier of this house, it is agreed that he 
shall have a shedd or little room some- 
where in the backside fitted for him to laye 
his glass in, and to work in.”’ But the 
building of the Chapel was not at that 
time commenced, and no other name sub- 
sequently occurs. 

A very important movement has just 
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been set on foot in the piocesr or LLAN- 
DAFF, under the auspices of the Bishop. 
The want of clergy and church accommo- 
dation in that part of Wales, and more 
especially in the mining districts and ship- 
ping ports, is wellknown. In the district 
of Merthyr, with a population of 50,000, 
there are only 6 pastors, and church accom- 
modation for 2,500 people ; in Bedwellty, 
the population is 25,000 with 6 pastors, 
and church accommodation for 2,600 ; 
in Newport, 18,000 with 3 pastors, 
and church accommodation for 2,206; 
and after the same proportion, or rather 
disproportion, in many other places. The 
bishop has put forth a scheme for pro- 
viding additional pastors, and has called 
public meetings to institute a Society for 
carrying it into execution. The plan is 
not to build churches, but to provide 
pastors, and schoolrooms which may be 
licensed for the celebration of divine wor- 
ship. The bishop has full faith that 
wherever zealous pastors are at work 
churches will in due time be found for 
them, and he does not therefore seek to 
clog the working of the new Society with 
the expense of church-building. He desires 
rather to send forth properly qualified men 
into the surrounding mass of ignorance and 
irreligion as missionaries, and to further 
their endeavours to bring home lost sheep 
into Christ’s fold in less costly ways. An 
appeal is to be made to the public at large 
on behalf of this scheme, and we trust it 
will be responded to as its national im- 
portance deserves. The Queen has sent a 
donation of 100. and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Lord John Russell have 
encouraged the bishop to proceed. May 
a blessing rest upon his labours ! 

The Rev. Robert Simpson, incumbent 
of Skerton, near Lancaster, has announced 
his intention to publish a History or 
THE Town oF LANCASTER, and will 
thankfully receive any information with 
which he may be favoured to assist him in 
his undertaking. 

After an experience of thirty-three 
years our contemporary THE LireRARY 
GazettE is about to make an important 
change in its price and the character of 
its contents. When first established in 
1817 it was sold at a iat As readers 
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and competition increased the price was 
reduced to nine pence, and afterwards to 
four pence. It has now determined to 
make a further reduction to three pence, 
without any diminution in size. At the 
same time there is also to be an alteration 
in its contents. Instead of treating super- 
ficially of literature, science, fine arts, 
music, and the drama, it is to be given 
up to literature alone. We need scarcely 
say that we wish the undertaking success. 
There is quite room enough in the world 
of letters for the Literary Gazette and all 
its competitors. 

In our Magazine for last month, at p. 
593, we inserted: some? strictures} by our 
admirable contributor, Francis Harwell, 
on the “ pedantic people ’’ who have for 
some years past been aiming at a recon- 
struction of our writing and spelling, by 
the adoption of a new ALPHABET, based 
upon what they term PHONETIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. It was attributed to them that 
they put forth something which they con- 
sider to be a ‘‘ marvellous discovery,” 
but that in truth it was no discovery at 
all, for, in 1730, the Abbé Saint Pierre 
published a similar project. We have re- 
ceived letters from advocates of the system 
alluded to, objecting to this statement. 
Our correspondents agree that there is 
nothing new in what one of them terms 
** the phonetic idea,” but another of them 


allows that the particular alphabet for 
which they contend may be designated an 


**invention.’? Exactly so. That ‘ in- 
vention” is just what Francis Harwell 
termed their pretended “ marvellous dis- 
covery.”? Their ‘‘invention”’ is similar 
to St. Pierre’s “ invention,’’ and similar 
to previous “‘inventions,’’ all which, being 
essentially pedantic and impracticable, 
have had their day and disappeared. 

Our insertion of ‘‘ JERUSALEM, MY 
HAPPY HOME,” in our last number, has 
brought us several communications ; one 
from ‘‘ Henry WELLs,”’ a diligent reader 
of our early volumes, who kindly and 
wittily points our attention to another 
version of the same poem inserted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1798. 
It is there entitled ‘‘ The New Jerusalem; 
or, the Soul’s breathing after her Heavenly 
Country,’’ and is attributed to ‘‘ David 
Dickson.” It is also said to have been 
‘written about the year 1640.’ The 
poem referred to by this correspondent 
and the one inserted in our last number 
are obviously different versions of the 
same hymn. Each contains many whole 
stanzqs not found in the other, and the 
difference in tone and spirit is so per- 
ceptible as to preclude the conclusion that 
they may have both been taken down from 
oral recitation. They rather look as if 
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the version published in 1798 was a mo- 
dernised alteration of the one published in 
our last Magazine. That the latter lines 
could have been written by David Dickson, 
the great Presbyterian divine, and the 
main hand in compiling the ‘‘ Directory of 
Public Worship”’ and the “Sum of Saving 
Knowledge,’’ documents which are still 
of authority in the Church of Scotland, is 
manifestly impossible, both on the score 
of language and doctrine. But it is per- 
fectly credible that Dickson may have seized 
upon the old hymn in its traditional form, 
which was that printed in our last Maga- 
zine, and in his anxiety to provide the 
people with religious poetry which was 
unobjectionable in point of doctrine, may 
have altered it into the shape in which it 
appears in the Gent. Mag. for February, 
1798. 

Another correspondent, J. H. who writes 
from Sheffield, remarks that the hymn was 
first printed by Montgomery in ‘ The 
Christian Poet’’ (3rd edit. 1828), and 
that there it is attributed to David Dick- 
son, although not so attributed in Mont- 
gomery’s subsequent compilation called 
The Christian Psalmist. Our correspondent 
adds, ‘‘ On pointing out to the venerable 
Christian poet—now in his eightieth da} 
—the article in your pages, he was kind 
enough to inform me that he received his 
copy of the poem, and an assurance that 
it was written by Dickson, from a gentle- 
man at the university of Glasgow. My 
honoured friend ‘added, that, although he 
could not presently lay his hand upon his 
copy, he recollected that it contained 
several more verses than he had given, 
though he was sure not so many as the 
version of your correspondent.’’ 

As the matter now stands, it is desirable 
to ascertain whether the lines printed by 
Montgomery in his ‘‘ Christian Psalmist ’’ 
are or are not the same as those inserted in 
the Gent. Mag. for February, 1798. We 
thought we could at once have determined 
this point by a reference to the former 
book at the British Museum, but we have 
searched for it in the Catalogues there in 
vain, and have not time, at the end of the 
month, to look elsewhere for a copy. 

Reference should also be made to Wod- 
row’s biography of David Dickson, pre- 
fixed to the work of the latter, entitled 
“Truth’s Victory over Error.’’ There 
are many editions of this work, but we 
have not been able to find a copy of it in 
the Catalogue of the British Museum. 

As this poem seems to have attracted 
some attention, and general opinion ratifies 
our judgment in favour of its many 
eminent beauties, we will give another 
extract from the same MS. supplied by 
our correspondent, BE. It has at least 
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the merit of being suitable for the present 
period of the year. Our readers will re- 
collect that the authority is Additional 
MS. Brit. Mus. 15,225. The following 
poem occurs at fo. 90. The sovereign 
alluded to in the last stanza, is, of course, 
James I., but the second line in which his 
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name occurs runs so awkwardly, that it 
may be believed to be a substitution for 
some other royal name inserted when the 
poem was first written. ‘‘ Elizabeth, by 
name,’’ would read much better than 


“ Yea, James our king, by name.” 


Tue BELLMAN’s Goop Morrow. 


To the tune of “ Awake, awake, O England.” 


From sluggish sleep and slumber, 
Good Christians all, arise, 

For Christ his sake, I pray you, 
Lift up your drowsy eyes ; 

The night of shame and sorrow 
Is passing clean away ; 

God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy day. 


2. 

The King of Glory greeteth you, 
Desiring you to come, 

Unto the marriage banquet 
Of his beloved son, 

Then shake off shame and sorrow, 
Put on your best array ; 

God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy day. 


From all the rags of wickedness, 
Look that you strip you quite; 
In garments of true godliness, 
See that yourselves be dight ; 
Shake off all shame and sorrow, 
Which doth your souls destroy ; 
God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy joy. 


4 
And rise not to revenge thee 
Of any trespass past, 

Thou know’st not of a certainty 
How long thy life will last ; 
Seek not thy neighbour’s sorrow 

In any kind of way; 
God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy day. 


5. 
Forgive thy brother friendly, 
For Christ doth will thee so, 
And let not spite and envy 
Within thy stomach grow, 
Lest God shoot forth his arrow 
Thy malice to destroy ; 
God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy joy. 


6. 
Seek not by fraud and falsehood 
For to procure thy gain, 
But bear in thy remembrance 
All earthly things are vain, 


For he which searcheth narrowly 
Thy secrets will bewray ; 

God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy day. 


7. 
In lustful pride and drunkenness 
Do not thy pleasure train, 
Wish not thy neighbour’s hinderance 
Nor blemish his good name ; 
And never take thy sorrow 
For losses gone away ; 
God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy day. 


8. 
Be thankful to thy Maker 
Each day upon thy knee, 
For all his gracious benefits 
He hath bestowed on thee ; 
And let thy greatest sorrow 
Be for thy sins, I say ; 
God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy day. 


9, 

And, being thus attired, 

You may in peace proceed 
Unto the heavenly table 

Of Christ our Lord indeed, 
Where neither shame nor sorrow 

Shall you in aught annoy; 
God give you all good morrow, 

And send you happy joy. 


10. 
Then look your lamps be ready, 
And that with oil of store, 
To wait upon the bridegroom 
Even at his chamber door ; 
Where neither shame nor sorrow 
Shall you in aught annoy; 
God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy joy. 


ll. 
Then shall you rest in blessedness 
Which never shall have end, 
Enjoying Christ his presence, 
Our sweet and surest friend, 
Where neither shame nor sorrow 
Shall you in aught annoy ; 
God give you all good morrow, 
And send you happy joy. 
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12. 
Thus, with my bell and lantern, 
I bid you all farewell, 
And keep in your rememberance 
The sounding of my bell, 

Lest that with sin and sorrow 
You do your souls destroy ; 
God give you all good morrow, 

And send you happy joy. 


13. 

Lord save our gracious sovereign, 

Yea, James our King, by name, 

That long unto our comfort 

He may both rule and reign ; 

His foes with shame and sorrow, 

Oh! Lord, do thou destroy. 
And thus, with my good morrow, 
God send you happy joy. 
Finis. 

Foremost among the POETICAL PUB- 
LICATIONS OF THE MONTH, and in every 
sense facile princeps, stands Lyrics of the 
Heart, with other poems. By Alaric A. 
Watts. sm. 4to. Longmans, 1850. The 
volume contains about one hundred poems, 
many of them old and well known fa- 
vourites, others new candidates for popular 
acceptance. These choicest specimens of 
Mr. Watts’s talent are illustrated in forty- 
one beautiful engravings on steel, from 
pictures by artists of the highest reputa- 
tion. Stothard, Barrett, Howard, Uwins, 
Roberts, Danby, Boxall, Bonington, Les- 
lie, Haydon, Lawrence,—such are some 
of the names that meet us as we turn page 
after page ; and what these leaders in their 
several walks of art have happily designed, 
Greatbach, Watt, Wallis, Finden, Rolls, 
Engleheart, Miller, and others of greatest 
eminence as engravers, have no less hap- 
pily executed. Never did Barrett’s Claude- 
like sunsets shine more beautifully ; Danby 
has a fairy landscape and a poetic vision 
of the glories of ancient Greece ; Roberts 
idealises the present rather than the past, 
and portrays majestically the beauties of 
fallen and crumbling temples, and the pic- 
turesqueness of a halt in the desert amidst 
the ruins of Thebes or Tadmor ; Stanfield 
makes the sunny Rhine live before us, 
dotted with turret and tower; with Bon- 
ington we dance on the sparkling sea, 
whilst Etna in the distance uncurls its 
smoky wreath ; and what need we tell of 
Stothard, Westall, Leslie, Howard, Uwins, 
—who cannot imagine them? Lawrence 
lives again in the head of a sorrowful and 
petted Benjamin,—‘‘ the youngling of the 
flock.’’ Etty and Haydon are no less 
characteristic. 

We regret that we have not space to 
extract any of the accompanying poems. 
Amongst them, as the author tells us, are 
two which called forth the commendation 
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of Sir Robert Peel. ‘‘ It is not,’’ wrote 
the statesman to Mr. Watts, in 1826, 
‘¢from mere courtesy that I assure you 
that your name is respected by me. I have 
had the satisfaction of reading many of 
your poems. I particularly call to mind 
two—‘ The Death of the First-born,’ and 
‘ My own Fireside,’ —to havewritten which 
would be an honourable distinction to any 
one.” “ Eighteen years afterwards, (con- 
tinues Mr. Watts, ) his recollection of these 
poems induced him to place at my dis- 
posal a Treasury appointment for my son; 
and only a few months previous to his 
lamented death, I received an additional 
and unsolicited proof of the interest he 
continued to take in my welfare.” Such 
an anecdote adds to the interest of the 
present volume; and many readers will, 
we doubt not, turn eagerly to the lines 
which called forth the approbation of one 
who could discriminate so justly. 

Never was book more suited for the 
season at which it is published, or more 
certain to repay the attention of the lovers 
of the kindred arts of poesy and painting. 

The author of Regeneration ; or, Divine 
and Human Nature. A Poem, in six 
Books. By George Marsland. (8vo. Pick- 
ering, 1850,) soars ambitiously. In the 
treatment of his lofty theme he aims at 
supplying what he supposes to be the 
theological deficiencies of Cowper, and he 
writes occasionally with something of 
Cowper’s declamatory power ; but, to say 
nothing of the higher poetic faculties, he 
wants Cowper’s clear insight into human 
life and motives, his eminent pictorial 
faculty, and, above all, his lucid, simple, 
and yet energetic style; nor will this au- 
thor’s theology be more generally accept- 
able, we apprehend, than that of the poet 
to whom he objects. He is a young man, 
and may hereafter do better. Some pas- 
sages in his opening address to the public 
are singularly objectionable and contra- 
dictory. As a first step towards improve- 
ment the whole of that address may be 
commended to his careful study and re- 
consideration. 

The Art of Verse. A Poem. With 
illustrative notes. For young bards. By 
a Practitioner. 8vo. Hatchard, 1850, has 
been written ‘‘to give young versifiers, 
or those who have an ambition of becom- 
ing poets, some not unuseful hints.”’ If 
there be any virtue in his own rules, it is 
a pity that the practitioner had not the 
benefit of them before he set up as a 
teacher. We doubt whether they will be 
of advantage to any one else. Take one 
example. Our practitioner, after con- 


tending for the usefulness of a list of 
poetical examples to be selected by ‘‘ some 
well-read friend,’’ prefaces such a list, 
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selected by himself, with the following 
nolo episcopari excuse. 
Not this here our’s: the task, withal, 

Perhaps o’er rigid for ; 

As lest to question claims none else denies ; 
And, for a page that but mere heads supplies, 

Too numerous all, and trite to call them o’er. 
For many a bard here highest place assumes ; 
So bright a galaxy of stars illumes 

Our lands poetic skies. 

Popery in Power, or the Spirit of the 
Vatican; to which is added Priestcraft, 
the Monarch of the Middle Ages; a 
Drama. By Joseph Turniley. 8v0. Wilson. 
1850. This book is illustrated with many 
wood-engravings, very admirably exe- 
cuted. It is a work distinguished both in 
its poetry and prose by a fiery, bitter anti- 
pathy to Rome. 

Of the THEOLOGY OF THE PAST MONTH 
we would distinguish ,‘‘ Sunday Services 
at Home for Young Children. By dif- 

Jerent authors. Edited by the Countess 
of Ducie. 8v0. Hughes, 1851. This littie 
volume, dedicated to the Bishop of Cashel, 
consists of thirty short and simple ser- 
mons and services, written with a special 
adaptation to the intellect of children, by 
seventeen clergymen of various branches 
of the Christian Church, amongst whom 
we may mention the Rev. R. Bickersteth, 
Dr. Cumming, Rev. Mons. Daugars, Dr. 
Alexander Fletcher, Baptist Noel, Mon- 
tagu Villiers, Dr. Williams of Wood- 
chester, &c. &c. Those who know prac- 
tically the difficulty of communicating re- 
ligious instruction to children, cannot but 
be very much interested in this volume. 
The subjects treated of embrace almost all 
the leading topics of Christian doctrine, 
so that the sermons are capable of being 
used in schools, and in many other ways 
besides that special way for which they 
are here put forth. We have examined 
several of them. Their merits are va- 
rious. Some are excellent; of others 
we do not think so highly. But an audi- 
ence of children would form the best 
critics, and we hope a wide circulation 
will give many opportunities of submitting 
the book to that test. Many a mother 
will be thankful for the power which such 
a volume puts into her hands. 

Sermons for the Holy Days observed in 
the Church of England throughout the 
year. By the Rev. John H. Pinder, 
M.A. 8vo. Rivingtons, 1850. Mr. Pinder 
is principal of the Wells Theological Col- 
lege, and many of these sermons have a 
special application to the students under 
his charge. The preacher is of course a 
strenuous defender of the formularies of 
the Church; we hope never to the dis- 
paragement of the weightier claims of 
Christian charity. There is a support of 
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the Church of England, and an exposi- 
tion of its doctrines, which convert it into 
a mere English Church of Rome. 
Conversion not Regeneration, illus- 
trated by personal experience: with re- 
marks on the tendency of the parties at 
present existing in the Church of Eng- 
land, and a dissuasion from secession to 
the Church of Rome, grounded on obser- 
vations made by the author during a late 
stay abroad. By a Fellow of a College at 
Cambridge. 8vo. Rivingtons, 1850. The 
nature of this pamphlet is sufficiently in- 
dicated by its title. In the appendix the 
author gives an account of some things 
witnessed by him in Rome, and prints a 
copy of a prayer to the Virgin which he 
found suspended in the church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli. He saw persons 


kneel before it, as if taking advantage of 
the indulgence which is appended to it. 
We regret that the author did not publish 
it in the original language, but he vouches 
for the following as a literal translation. 

‘* Prayer to the Most Holy Madonna, 
under the name of Mother of Purity. 


‘* Mater pulchre dilectionis. 


“O most pure and immaculate Mary - 
ever Virgin, Daughter of the Eternal 
Father, Mother of the Eternal Son, Spouse 
of the Holy Spirit, August and Living 
Temple of the most Holy Trinity, Lily of 
Purity, Mirror without Spot, Virgin be- 
fore the birth, in the birth, and after the 
birth, at your feet, I, miserable sinner, 
contrite and humbled, devotedly prostrate 
myself, and rejoice with you over the 
admirable and singular privileges with 
which you have been, by the most Holy 
Trinity, worthily decked and adorned, and 
for which, by all the nations, you are called 
Happy and Blessed, and in the celestial 
courts, above all the saints and all the an- 
gelical choirs, gloriously exalted. From 
that throne of glory, where, crowned by 
glittering stars, you sit Queen, turn your 
kind and clement looks on my poor soul, 
that, by your intercession and the merits 
of your virtue, and by your spotless purity, 
it may be cleansed and purified from the 
spots and filthiness of vices and sins, may 
be clothed by the favours (grazie) which 
by the Eternal Father, through your in- 
tercession, are dispensed in great abund- 
ance; yes, most glorious Queen of heaven 
and of earth, receive me into the happy 
number of your servants ; most powerful 
Virgin, defend me from my enemies, visible 
and invisible; Tower of David, strengthen 
my weakness; Mother of Pity, be moved 
with compassion towards me, and alle- 
viate my misery; Refuge of Sinners, cover 
me under the cloak of your most prevail- 
ing patronage ; Health of the Sick, cure 
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me from my diseases; Consoler of the 
Afflicted, console me in my griefs, in 
temptations, in misfortunes. You I in- 
voke, Mary ; to you, with all confidence, 
I repair ; and within your arms, O most 
affable mother, I abandon myself. Do 
you quicken my Faith, animate my Hope, 
inflame my Charity, obtain for me, from 
God, the pardon of my errors, which be- 
fore you, with all my heart, J hate, de- 
test, and abhor. Deliver me from every 
ill. Assist me, most kind mother, now 
and in all time of my life, and particularly 
at the point of my death. Amen. 

‘¢ Praised and blessed ever be the holy 
and immaculate conception of Mary. 

‘“‘ Every time that a man says this 
prayer, he gains the indulgence of one 
hundred years, granted by the High Pon- 
tiffs Gregory XV. and Clement XII. 

‘* My dear Jesus, and Mary my mother, 
to you I consecrate my body and soul. 

“One ‘ Salve Regina’ to the most 
Holy Virgin, to obtain her protection. 

‘“* Three ‘ Gloria’ to the most Holy 


Trinity, as a thanksgiving for the privi- | 


leges granted to Mary. 

** One ‘ Ave Maria’ for a devoted ser- 
vant of Mary most holy, who has set 
forth this prayer.’’ 

The Chronological New Testament, in 
which the text of the authorised version is 
newly divided into paragraphs and sec- 
tions, with the dates and places of trans- 
actions marked, the marginal renderings 
of the translators, many parallel illustra- 
tive passages printed at length, brief in- 
troductions to each book, and a running 
analysis of the epistles. 4to. Blackader. 
1850. Every endeavour to render the New 
Testament better understood deserves en- 
couragement. In the present edition 
readers are provided with many judicious 
and useful helps. 

Elements of Natural Theology. By 
James Beaven, D.D. Professor of Divi- 
nity in King’s College, Toronto. 8vo. 
Rivingtons, 1850. A very able exposi- 
tion of the utility of the study of Natural 
Theology, the history of the study, and the 
best modes (apart from the authority of 
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revelation) of proving the being and 
unity of a Spiritual Creator, his continual 
government of the world, the existence of 
a future state, the immortality of the soul, 
and the other leading doctrines of natural 
theology. 

Secret Prayer and its accompanying 
exercises. By the Rev. James M‘Gill. 
12mo. Glasgow. 1850, is a third edition 
of a work designed for the use of those 
who feel their need of being taught how to 
pray, and find customary formularies in- 
sufficient or unsatisfactory. It is a prac- 
tical guide to the exercise of man’s highest 
faculty ;—that of entire éependence upon 
his Heavenly Father. 

Occasional Sermons preached in West- 
minster Abbey. By Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D. 8vo. Rivingtons. 1850. 
These sermons (No. IX., X., XI., ofa 
New Series) are vigorous and manly re- 
futations of the new papal pretensions to 
supremacy in England. 

A third edition of Oke’s Magisterial 
Synopsis appearing so shortly after the 
impression which we noticed only a few 
months ago, is evident proof of its having 
been found to answer its important object 
as the handbook of the English gentleman 
in that most useful and patriotic of his 
public functions, the maintenance of the 
Queen’s peace and the curbing of wrong- 
doers. 

We have just received a Catalogue of 
the Museum of Medieval Ari collected by 
the late L. N. Cottingham, F.S.A. Ar- 
chitect, and now on view at No. 43, 
Waterloo Bridge Road. It is edited by 
Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A. with some inte- 
resting engraved illustrations. The value 
of this collection is already well known to 
the English architect and antiquary ; and 
we regret to find that a resolution is an- 
nounced, that if its present ownership is 
not transferred by private contract, before 
the month of April next, it will then be 
dispersed by public auction. This is a 
subject of national interest, and we shall 
feel ourselves bound to place it again be- 
fore the consideration of our readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Romance of the Peerage, or, Curiosities 
of Family History. By George Lillie 
Craik, Professor of History and of Eng- 
lish Literature in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Vol. IV. 8vo. Lond. 1850.— 
This is unquestionably the best and most 
interesting of Mr. Craik’s volumes. It 
would scarcely be possible to crowd toge- 


ther, within the compass of four hundred 
pages, a dozen stories more singular or 
more truly romantic. 

The volume opens with the history of 
Richard Boyle, “ the great Earl of Cork;” 
who, from being the second son of a 
younger brother of a Herefordshire family 
of no distinction, and having, according 
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to his motto, no inheritance save God’s 
providence, raised himself to be the 
greatest nobleman in Ireland, the most 
assured stay, in difficult times, of English 
connection with that country, and the 
founder of many branches of the English 
peerage. Losing his father when he was 
in his tenth year, and his mother ten 
years afterwards, Richard Boyle was 
obliged to relinquish studies entered upon 
with a view to his being called to the Eng- 
lish bar, and to accept the inferior office 
of clerk to Sir Roger Manwood. After 
two years’ experience of this humble em- 
ployment, he became convinced that it was 
not one in which he could “raise a for- 
tune,” and determined to travel and see 
the world. Circumstances induced him to 
turn his attention to Ireland, and he 
landed at Dublin on the 23rd June, 1588, 
possessed of 27/. 3s. in money, and two 
tokens which his mother had given him: 
namely, a diamond ring, which, he says, 
“T have worn ever since, and still do 
wear, and a bracelet of gold worth about 
10/.; a taffety doublet, cut with and upon 
taffety; a pair of black velvet breeches, 
laced; a new Milan fustian suit, laced, 
and cut upon taffety; two cloaks; com- 
petent linen and necessaries ; with my ra- 
pier and dagger.’’ It is not for us to 
trace the steps by which this young ad- 
venturer rose to wealth and power almost 
without a parallel in Ireland. For that 
information we must refer to Mr. Craik. 
One great step in his preferment was the 
purchase of the vast tract of land which 
was possessed by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In the hands of Raleigh this great posses- 
sion of about 12,000 acres, had been a wil- 
derness, in that of Boyle it rejoiced and 
blossomed as the rose. Within a few 
years it was ‘‘ not only well tenanted, but 
the best settled, and absolutely in the 
most thriving condition, of any in Ire- 
land.’’ This history carries with it a 
useful moral, and especially at the time 
present. Such may be the result of the 
now pending transfer of property in poor 
degraded Ireland. But if it is to be so, 
that result must be brought about by the 
same means. Boyle ‘‘ benefited Ireland,”’ 
Mr. Craik remarks, ‘‘as much as he did 
himself and his family by his vast acquisi- 
tions. It was mainly out of public im- 
provements that his private fortune grew 
and flourished. His coming into the 
possession of a new estate was a blessing 
to every tenant and labourer on the pro- 
perty and to all the surrounding district.’’ 

Mr. Craik relates fully the circum- 
stances of the paltry and injudicious en- 
deavour made by Strafford and Laud to 
reduce the importance of the powerful Earl, 
and sketches lightly the incidents of the 
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great rebellion. ‘‘ It is said,’’ he remarks, 
‘*that when Cromwell saw the numerous 
public works which owed their existence 
to this nobleman,—the churches, alms- 
houses, free-schools ; bridges, castles, and 
towns that he had built—he declared that 
if there had but been an Earl of Cork in 
each of the four provinces of Ireland, there 
would have been no rebellion.’’ 

We have next the history of the ances- 
tor of The Fermors of Easton, in North- 
amptonshire, the founder of the Earldom 
of Pomfret; who, being driven from his 
estates by the harshness and cupidity of 
Cromwell—the malleus monachorum—was 
supported in his poverty and helped back 
again to his estates by the pungent and 
witty rhetoric of his household fool, who 
was no other than the famous Will So- 
mers. 

The ancestor of The Bouveries, who 
now possess the Earldom of Radnor, was 
a native of the Low Countries. Whena 
mere youth he fled from his native country 
to avoid the fangs of the Inquisition. 
Wandering into Frankfort, he sat down 
weary and depressed at the gate of a lofty 
mansion. The master chancing to come 
up interrogated him. The ingenuous lad 
related his simple history, and was taken 
into the service of the German merchant- 
prince. After the death of his patron, 
young Bouverie took advantage of Queen 
Elizabeth’s liberal encouragement of fo- 
reign Protestants. He emigrated from 
Frankfort to Canterbury, where he carried 
on his silk-weaving, and found freedom 
to worship God in the chapel assigned to 
foreigners, and still occupied by them 
within the cathedral. The second Bouverie 
in succession from the Canterbury immi- 
grant was knighted ; the third was created 
a baronet ; and the fifth was raised to the 
peerage. 

The founder of the family of Osborne 
Duke of Leeds was raised to fortune thus: 
—‘ In the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there lived a wealthy cloth-worker or 
manufacturer of woollens in one of the 
houses that then and down to a much later 
date stood upon London Bridge... . . 
One day in the house of the rich cloth- 
merchant, a servant-maid leant out of one 
of the high back casements holding an in- 
fant, her master’s daughter and only child, 
in her arms, when, in one of its bounds 
of delight, it suddenly sprung from her 
grasp, and, dropping into the rushing tide, 
would have been lost but for an appren- 
tice of the merchant’s, named Edward 
Osborne, who, instantly leaping in after 
it, caught hold of it and brought it safe 
ashore. . . . Some sixteen or eighteen 
years after this, the young lady thus mi- 
raculously preserved was given in mar 
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riage’’ to her preserver. She had several 
wealthy and titled suitors ; but “ Osborne 
saved her,” remarked her father, ‘‘ and 
Osborne shall enjoy her.’’ 

Richard Bamfylde, the ancestor of the 
present Baron Poltimore, on the death of 
his father about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, went into ward to some 
great person, who carried him into a dis- 
tant country, bred him up in the drudgery 
of the family, concealed from him his 
quality and property, and at last made 
him his huntsman. One of the tenants of 
his estate (being his nurse’s husband) dis- 
covering where he was detained, made him 
acquainted with his fortune, assisted him 
to escape, and put him in the way of re- 
covering his rights. 

The son of the Black-faced Clifford who 
killed young Rutland (brother of Edward 
IV.) after the battle of Wakefield, was 
placed by his mother, for concealment’s 
sake, with a shepherd, who brought him 
up as hisson. In this obscurity he passed 
his youth and early manhood. The ac- 
cession of Henry VII. restored the Shep- 
herd Lord to his birth-right, and furnished 
Wordsworth with a theme for a beauti- 
ful poem. Ann Clifford, the celebrated 
countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Mont- 
gomery, was his descendant. Mr. Craik 
goes at length into the biography of this 
noble lady. From all that is known of 
her celebrated diary, from Bishop Rain- 
bow’s biography in the shape of a funeral 
sermon, and from other authorities, Mr. 
Craik has compiled a most interesting 
narrative: one of the best pictures with 
which we are acquainted of the aristocra- 
tical grandeur of the seventeenth century. 
With respect to the celebrated letter said 
to have been addressed by her to Secre- 
tary Williamson,—‘‘I have been bullied 
by an usurper, neglected by a court, but 
I will not be dictated to by a subject. 
Your man sha’ nt stand,’’ Mr. Craik agrees 
in that which is now we believe the com- 
mon opinion, namely, that it is not 
genuine. ‘ Nobody has pretended ever to 
have seen either the original manuscript, 
or any copy of it older than the number of 
The World in which it first appeared in 
April, 1753. Walpole, the contributor of 
that paper,refers to no authority for it either 
there or in his Royal and Noble Authors, 
where it is also given. If such a note 
was written by the countess, it must have 
been in her very last days: for Sir Joseph 
Williamson did not become Secretary of 
State till July, 1674, when she was in her 
eighty-fifth year. Moreover, there does 
not appear to have been any election of a 
member for Appleby between that date 
and the death of the countess. Much, 


also, as the style of the note has been ad- 
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mired, it has no resemblance to anything 
else that we have from her pen; nor is it, 
one would say, much in the spirit of her 
character and temper. She was, indeed, 
inflexible and tenacious of what she be- 
lieved to be her rights, and she would 
repel an attack upon her independence 
with firmness and spirit; but we have no 
grounds for supposing that she was given 
to such rhetorical brusquerie as this note 
is an outbreak of. Its admirers, also, 
ought to explain what is meant by its 
concluding expression, ‘ Your man sha’nt 
stand.’ This, if she had written it, 
would have been mere impotent passion ; 
for of course she could not prevent the 
ministerial candidate from standing.’’ 

Sir Stephen Fox, the ancestor of the 
Earl of Ilchester and the Barons of Hol- 
land, was originally a poor boy belonging 
to the choir of Salisbury. From thence 
he was transferred to the service of the 
Earl of Northumberland, and thence to 
an inferior place in the household of 
Charles II. during his exile. His clever- 
ness in matters of business exhibited itself 
in his management of the insufficient in- 
come of his imprudent royal master. On 
the Restoration he stepped into lucrative 
places, and by steadiness and ability made 
his way to fortune and distinction. Pe- 
pys’s diary affords excellent materials for 
a glimpse at the domestic life of the Clerk 
of the Green Cloth and Treasurer of the 
Army, and Mr. Craik has fully availed 
himself of them. If he had consulted the 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
he would have been enabled to correct the 
errors of his predecessors respecting Sir 
Stephen’s family. 

Sir William Phips, ancestor of the 
house of Normanby, was a ship-carpenter 
at Boston, in New England, and made his 
fertune by the discovery of a sunken 
Spanish treasure-ship in the Bahamas. 

Sir William Petty, the ancestor of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, was the son of a 
clothier and dyer at Romsey. He wasa 
pushing active-minded man, and having 
been admitted a member of the College 
of Physicians, he soon made his way to 
the professorship of Anatomy in that 
college, and the professorship of Music 
in Gresham College, and was shortly 
after transferred to Ireland as phy- 
sician to the Army. There he made 
a large fortune in an incredibly short 
space of time by dealing in the lands 
forfeited during the rebellion. On his 
return to England he passed a busy life 
as a prominent member of the Royal 
Society and a great setter-forth of schemes 
and mechanical contrivances for effecting 
all kinds of objects. 

The claim of Percy the Trunk-maker 
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to the earldom of Northumberland fur- 
nishes materials for a pleasant paper, 
which would have been greatly improved 
by earlier knowledge of the valuable 
communication by Sir Charles Young to 
the Collectanea Topographica et Genea- 
logica, vol. vi. 

The fortunes of the heiress of the Percies, 
successively married to Lord Ogle, to 
Mr. Thynne who was murdered by Konigs- 
mark, and to the proud Duke of Somerset, 
form the subject of the next paper; and 
the last in the volumes relates to Anne of 
Buccleuch, wife of the poor silly Duke of 
Monmouth and afterwards of Lord Corn- 
wallis. 

This hurried enumeration of the sub- 
jects of the volume sufficiently exhibits its 
variety and interest. In contemplating 
incidents so diversified and singular, one 
seems to see that imagination in its wild- 
est vagaries has not invented any thing 
too marvellous to be paralleled in the 
realities of actual life ; such a collection of 
narratives proves that truth is indeed 
‘* stranger than fiction.”’ 

This volume concludes the first portion 
of the present work. Mr. Craik designs 
to follow it with a similar selection of 
Family Histories of more modern date.* 





Remarks on the Architecture of Llan- 
daff Cathedral, with an Essay towards a 
History of the Fabric. By Edward Free- 
man, M.A. London. 1850. 

Archeologia Cambrensis ; a Record of 
the Antiquities of Wales and its Marches, 
and the Journal of the Cambrian Arche- 
ological Association. New Series. Pub- 
lished quarterly. London. 1850. 

Most indefatigable is the zeal with which 
Mr. Freeman pursues his favourite study of 
church henmennneted and no } Tass deter- 


4 At p- 351, Mr. Craik 1 notices an im- 
pudent plagiarism, which, for the honour 
of literature, we feel bound to point out. 
Some years ago Mr. Craik published a 
volume entitled English Causes Célébres, 
which contained, amongst other trials, 
that of Count Konigsmark for the murder 
of Mr. Thynne, that of the Rev. Robert 
Hawkins for felony in 1669, that of Philip 
Standsfield for murder in 1688, and that 
of Philip Earl of Pembroke for murder in 
1678. These narratives, extending to very 
many pages, and compiled and illustrated 
with great care and research, have lately, 
it is asserted, been transferred almost ver- 
batim, and without acknowledgment or 
marks of quotation, into a book entitled 
“Celebrated Trials connected with the 
aristocracy in the relations of Private 
Life ; by Peter Burke, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law.’’ 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XXXV. 
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mined the energy which enables him to 
bring before the public the results of his 
investigations. His apparently almost 
casual presence at the Cardiff meeting of 
the Cambrian Acheological Association 
in 1849, led him to offer some remarks 
upon the Cathedral of Llandaff; these 
remarks shortly after ‘‘ developed into a 
paper for the Journal of the Association, 
the Archeologia Cambrensis;’’ and now 
we have a still fuller developement in 
a separate volume. This work, of which 
the typography and accompanying illus- 
trations are equally worthy of commenda- 
tion, comprises two principal divisions 
severally appropriated to a general de- 
scription of Llandaff Cathedral, and toa 
history of the fabric. 

The architecture of this church, how- 
ever curious in itself, and therefore in- 
teresting to the architectural antiquary, 
on the whole does not appear to rise to a 
very high order of individual merit, nei- 
ther does it contribute much of important 
illustration to the history of Gothic art. 
Of the entire edifice the distinguishing 
peculiarity appears to have been the al- 
most total absence of all cathedral cha- 
racteristics : and of its component parts, 
the western front within the two flanking 
towers, the lateral arcades of the Early- 
English Gothic choir and nave, together 
with some few minor details, alone appear 
to possess architectural excellence. ‘*With 
no cathedral character in any part of its 
exterior, except the west front,’’ without 
either transepts, porches, or central tower, 
almost without buttresses, Llandaff Cathe- 
dral, in its plan and composition, pre- 
sented the appearance of an overgrown 
parish church rather than an edifice of 
cathedral dignity, while at the same time 
_it formed a singular exception to Gothic 
practice. The building did indeed com- 
prise, under the cover of a long and unin- 
terrupted roof, both nave, choir, and 
presbytery ; but these divisions were mark- 
ed only in the interior, and there the sole 
architectural distinction seems to have 
consisted in some slight change in the ac- 
cessorial details. In addition to this uni- 
form presbytery, choir, and nave, with 
their equally uniform and monotonous 
aisles to the north and south, toward the 
east there advances from the presbytery 
a Lady Chapel, of a size greatly dispro- 
portioned to the remainder of the church, 
and having altogether the appearance of a 
parochial chancel : the aisles are also ter- 
minated westward by low towers, and “a 
square building, forming the chapter- 
house, projects from the south aisle of 
the presbytery, having somewhat the air 
of a low transept.’’ Such was Llandaff 
Cathedral, when most complete and per- 
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fect; and thus it affords a remarkable 
example of an architectural tendency, 
which Mr. Freeman considers to have 
been busily at work, at an early period, 
throughout Wales, and indeed not un- 
known to England also, though contrary 
to the feeling on the continent; a ten- 
dency, that is to say, rather to reduce to 
the parochial type churches of cathedral 
or minster rank, ‘‘ than for the distinctive 
arrangements of the cathedral and the 
abbey to be re-produced even in the 
vastest parish churches.’? The peculiar 
aspect of Llandaff Cathedral, independent 
of the influence of this tendency in the 
architects by whom it was erected, may 
have also in no slight degree resulted 
from its numerous alterations, all of which, 
however diverse in themselves, seem to 
have been so conducted as to maintain 
some general resemblance to the small 
original fabric, which in process of time 
was expanded into the edifice completed 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
by the north-western tower of Jaspar Tu- 
dor. Urban, the first Bishop of Llandaff 
after the ‘Norman conquest of the district, 
found, on his accession to the episcopate, 
A.D. 1120, the small and humble church 
which had been erected by his British 
predecessors : this he determined to replace 
by one more suited to the architectural 
advancement of his people, and to the 
times ofhis rule. The cathedral of Urban 
Mr. Freeman considers to have been ‘a 
small though highly enriched church, con- 
sisting only of a nave and chancel, with 
possibly a polygonal tower on one side.’’ 
This beautiful little building our author 
supposes the good bishop to have left in 
a complete state at his death, A.D. 1133 ; 
and he believes that ‘‘ his nave survives in 
the present presbytery, while the Lady 
Chapel occupies the site of his chancel.’’ 
** And,’’ continues Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ I am 
persuaded that it is to the small size of 
bishop Urban’s church that much of the 
singularity of the present building is 
owing. For since his time, the church 
has never been entirely rebuilt from the 
ground: subsequent changes have con- 
sisted entirely in additions made in every 
direction to the original diminutive fabric. 
Urban’s cathedral was lengthened, widen- 
ed, heightened, but it still remained the 
germ and nucleus, around which all the 
creations of later ages gradually arose. 
Under these circumstances it was hardly 
possible for the church to acquire the true 
cathedral outline. That can hardly be 
obtained, except by a direct design, em- 
bracing it from the first ; and such a gene- 
ral design for the whole church bas never 
been drawn out at Llandaff since the days 
of Urban.” 


The central compartment of the western 
front of Llandaff cathedral exhibits an 
early and very beautiful example of the 
Early-English Gothic triplet. Of the three 
windows the central one is loftier than its 
lateral companions ; on the exterior it is 
separated from them on either side by an 
acute blank arch, but within the arch- 
mouldings and clustered jamb-shafts of the 
three windows occupy the entire width of 
the nave, except where it is pierced for 
the glazing. The jamb-shafts of the cen- 
tral window are also carried in the interior 
of the church down to the ground, and so 
are incorporated into the composition of 
the one western doorway beneath. The 
door-arch is round, and contains below a 
quasi-tympantin which has every appear- 
ance of having once been a double door- 
way of two plain round-headed arches, 
though Mr. Freeman denies the existence 
at any time of a central shaft. This 
door-way we are disposed to regard as of 
decidedly transitional character, partaking 
quite as much of the late Norman as of 
the early Gothic: according to Mr. Free- 
man, ‘it is in reality pure Early-Eng- 
lish ; but,’’ he adds, ‘‘ while its round 
arch gives it the general effect of an earlier 
style, some of its details suggest a later, 
so that it has rather the air of an incon- 
sistent compound.’’ The gable above the 
triplet is pierced by a large single light 
forming the centre to an arcade adjusted 
to the slopes of the roof, and above all is 
a trefoiled niche. ‘The arcades of both 
choir and nave, as Mr. Freeman well 
remarks, ‘‘ deserve attentive study. They 
consist simply of a pier-range and cleres- 
tory,there being noarchitectural triforium, 
but merely a passage in the clerestory.”’ 
The proportions of the several component 
members of these arcades are truly excel- 
lent, and a spirit of harmovious unity 
pervades them asa whole ; grace and light- 
ness are combined in them with great soli- 
dity: qualifications these, which, in con- 
nection with the peculiar suitableness of 
its design for such a purpose, renders this 
portion of Llandaff cathedral of the utmost 
value to the architects of our own day, as 
a model for parish churches. The arch 
which opens from the present presbytery 
into the Lady Chapel, is also deserving of 
special notice; it is large and wide, and 
apparently of early Norman character. 
This arch Mr. Freeman considers to have 
been the original chancel-arch of bishop 
Urban’s cathedral. The Lady Chapel, 
which terminates the church towards the 
east, is a good and characteristic example 
of about A.D. 1275. 

Leaving our readers to search in Mr. 
Freeman’s pages for further and more mi- 
nute information concerning both the his- 
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tory and the details of the architecture of 
Llandaff cathedral, we pass on to remind 
them that nnhappily it is not in its archi- 
tectural capacity alone that this cathedral 
church is without any parallel amongst us. 
To a degree unknown in our other ca- 
thedrals, neglect and ruin have settled 
heavily upon Llandaff, insomuch that in 
the early part of the last century the 
church had become throughout little better 
than a mass of ruins. Nor did the evil 
stop even here. About a.p. 1730 an effort 
was made at once to arrest the progress 
of dilapidation, and to effect as far as pos- 
sible a restoration of the church.  Praise- 
worthy indeed, because of the spirit which 
called it forth, this effort became only the 
more deplorable from its very strenuous- 
ness. In accordance with the taste and 
feeling of the period, ‘‘one Wood, an 
architect of Bath (we quote the words of 
the present Dean of Llandaff), was em- 
ployed to Italianize our cathedral,—to 
efface its gothic features, and impart to it 
the classical elegance of his own pump- 
room. A letter from a Rev. A. Davis to 
Browne Willis, describes the progress of 
this work of the art then prized in the 
following highly laudatory terms: ‘The 
church, in the inside, as far as it is ceiled 
and plastered, looks exceeding fine, and 
when finished it will, in the judgment of 
most people who have seen it, be a very 
neat and elegant church!’’’ And so it 
came to pass that for the public services 
of Llandaff cathedral there existed nothing 
in an available condition, save a conven- 
ticle-fa:hioned choir of classic lath and 
plaster, and urns. Meanwhile (we again 
quote from the able paper on his cathe- 
dral by the present dean, in the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis,) ‘‘since the days of 
Brother Esni, who was Dean of Llandaff 
in 1120, and had at that time been the 
able coadjutor of the then bishop Urban 
in the first building the present cathedral, 
the decanal office in the chapter of Llan- 
daff was suspended for more than seven 
hundred years.’’ At length a better pe- 
riod dawned: in the year 1842 the office 
of Dean was revived; the late lamented 
Very Rev. Bruce Knight was appointed 
to succeed Dean Esni, one of whose first 
desires was to show himself a fit archi- 
tectural successor to bishop Urban’s dean, 
by removing “the accumulated disgrace 
which neglect, ruin, and the worse dis- 
figurement of Italianizing emplastering 
had thrown over the fabric’’ of his cathe- 
dral. Dean Bruce Knight lived but three 
years after his accession to his important 
office ; but in this short space of time the 
lady chapel was completely and suitably 
restored: and now, under the present 
dean, the Very Rev. W. D. Conybeare, 
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the good work is advancing westwards 
with steady progress, and in a manner 
entirely satisfactory, the architect being 
John Pritchard, esq. of Llandaff, son to 
the senior vicar-choral of the cathedral. 
An equally interesting and valuable nar- 
rative of the progress of the present re- 
storation, together with an able exposition 
of the plans for prosecuting the works, is 
appended to Dean Conybeare’s paper in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis upon Llan- 
daff cathedral; to this essay we refer 
as a truly gratifying proof that the mantle 
of Dean Esni has fallen no less wor thily 
upon his second than upon his immediate 
successor: at the same time we gladly 
make Dean Conybeare’s essay the medium 
for recording our unqualified respect for 
the publication in which it appears. 

On comparing the views entertained by 
the dean respecting many particulars in 
the architectural history of his cathedral 
church with those advanced by Mr. Free- 
man, no inconsiderable difference of opinion 
becomes apparent. This difference pro- 
bably may be reconciled by still further 
investigation. In the mean time we re- 
commend such of our readers as are in- 
terested in matters architectural to study 
both the dean’s paper and Mr. Free- 
man’s book, and (even in preference to 
both) the remains of Llandaff Cathedral 
itself. Our friends will join us, we are 
assured, in our own sentiment of satisfac- 
tion, that the care of this ruined and muti- 
lated cathedral has fallen into such fitting 
hands ; and to Mr. Freeman they will also 
with us offer their general thanks for his 
‘*remarks.”’ 





Notices of Sepulchral Monuments in 
English Churches. By the Rev. William 
Hastings Kelke, A.B. Rector of Drayton 
Beauchamp.—It was recently* our agree- 
able office to associate the Architectural 
and Archeological Society for the county 
of Buckingham with the very admirable 
paper on Church Restoration which was 
read before the members of that Society 
by Mr. George Gilbert Scott, in the year 
1848, and publishedin 1850. Our atten- 
tion has still more recently been invited 
to another Paper, read by one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of this same Society, 
at their annual meeting of last year, “ and 
published at the desire of those present :’’ 
this, however, which professes to be a 
‘* Notice of Sepulchral Monuments in 
English Churches,’’ is a very different 
affair from Mr. Scott’s Essay, and we 
should have been well content to have 
passed it over in silence, as too insigni- 


* See Gentleman’s Magazine for Aug. 
1250, p. 144. 
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ficant to demand animadversion, were it 
not for the sanction and approbation of 
the Society under which it has been pub- 
lished. Our very respect for Archeolo- 
gical Societies constrains us to regard 
their publications with an eye jealous at 
once for their own honour and for the 
honour of the great cavse which called 
them into existence. Accordingly, if bad 
archeology is put forth by or with the 
sanction of an Archeological Society, we 
feel it to be our bounden duty at once to 
interpose, in the hope that our earnest 
remonstrance may check what we must 
regard as both an unworthy and an inju- 
rious proceeding. It is, then, because we 
are disposed to regard the Bucks Arche, 
ological Society with esteem and respect- 
that we now warn its members of the ne- 
cessity of observing some caution in re- 
spect to its authorised publications. These 
require to possess qualifications of a far 
higher order than such as may be quite 
sufficient for a paper designed to be read 
at an Archeological meeting. Mr. Kelke’s 
Monumental Notices might have sufficed 
for the latter purpose: but a mere com- 
pilation such as this, with scarcely an ori- 
ginal idea in it, or even an attempt to 
convey any fresh information, assumes a 
very different aspect when it is placed in 
the hands of the public as the work of 
an Honorary Secretary of a County Ar- 
cheological Society, ‘‘ published at the 
request’’ of the Society itself. From 
such a publication we expect at least the 
results of careful inquiry and diligent in- 
vestigation: and, on the other hand, we 
do not expect to find the illustrations re- 
prints (without a word of explanation to 
that effect) from such a book as ‘‘ Old 
England,’’ with the exception of the 
frontispiece, which purports to represent 
(‘ figured on a large scale, that the design 
may be readily seen,’’) a Gothic mural 
tablet, ‘‘ very creditably sculptured,’’ 
which has been ‘‘ recently erected in Sher- 
rington Church, Bucks.” 

On the wrapper of his ‘‘ Notices of 
Sepulchral Monuments,”’ the author an- 
nounces it to be his intention shortly to 
publish ‘a similar work on Church- 
yards,’’ and also ‘‘a small Manual of 
Epitaphs for the use of Parish-Clerks and 
Gravestone-makers :”’ if these really should 
prove similar works, we trust that they 
will not bear the imprimatur of the Buck- 
inghamshire Society. 


_-—a 


Makamat ; or Rhetorical Anecdotes of 
Al Hariri of Basra. Translated from the 
original Arabic, with annotations, by 
Theodore Preston, M.A. London. 1850.— 
The ‘‘ Makamat ’’ of Hariri is a work 


which singularly bears on its face the deep 
impress of the character of its author’s 
age. The Arabic language even before 
Mohammed’s time had attained a high 
state of cultivation; but after that era, a 
new impulse was given to the Arabian 
mind, and grammar and philology, which 
had always been favourite, now became 
predominant studies. The endless mi- 
nutie of Arabic grammar and syntax be- 
came the prevailing topics of conversation in 
all literary circles ; and those who were best 
skilled in solving grammatical riddles, were 
received with marked attention in every 
society. The poets consequently adopted 
a similar style in their works ; labour of 
composition and elaborate refinement be- 
came a main aim ; and the effects of this 
fashion are very visible in all depart- 
ments of Arabic literature, and, through 
that, in the Persian. It was this state of 
things which produced the Makamat of 
Hariri, a work originally intended to com- 
prise the author’s stores of philological 
lore, and having the secondary object of 
gently satirising, by a series of fictitious 
narratives, the prevailing taste of the times. 
The hero of the work, Abou Zaid, is 
represented as one of those characters 
whom such a state of things would natu- 
rally call forth; full of a peculiar genius 
for the puzzles and juggleries of words, 
and endowed with a wonderful faculty of 
improvisation, he wanders from place to 
place, gaining his livelihood by his wits ; 
everywhere meeting with a welcoming 
auditory because everywhere there pre- 
vailed the same taste for such displays. 
Hariri has shewn much dramatic skill in 
not giving the narratives in Abou Zaid’s 
own words; they are related by another 
fictitious person, named Hareth Ibn Ham- 
mam, who is represented as a travelling 
merchant; in the course of his travels he 
continually meets the itinerant Abou Zaid, 
and every time listens to his eloquent 
friend’s marvellous improvisations, readily 
paying out of his own purse for the plea- 
sure. Abou Zaid is, in fact, the subtle 
Panurge, and Hareth our old friend Panta- 
gruel; and the two characters meet and 
re-meet with much dramatic skill and 
humour. At the same time these ad- 
ventures afford scope for many graphic 
descriptions of Eastern life and manners ; 
and now and then some _ interesting 
glimpses into contemporary history. Ha- 
riri was born in the year of the Hegira 
446 (A.D. 1054), and died A.H. 516; 
he consequently lived to see the stirring 
times of the first Crusade ; and we fancy 
that there is an allusion to these in the 
Makamah of Beni Haraam, where Abou 
Zaid relates his troubles at Serong, in 
Mesopatamia : 
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‘** For lo! a feud with foreign foes appeared, 
And God permitted infidels of Roum 
To seize our lands and dwellings, and enslave us.’ 


Mr. Preston thinks that Roum here 
means“ the Christiansof the Lower Roman 
empire ;’’ but in Hariri’s day the power 
of the Greek empire was at a very low 
ebb, and the conquests of the Saljickian 
Turks had wrested Asia Minor from their 
grasp in 1074 ; and Gibbon expressly says, 
that Nicomedia, about 60 miles from Con- 
stantinople, was the eastern boundary of 
the Roman world; consequently we can- 
not doubt that these ‘‘ infidels of Roum,” 
who are more than once alluded to (thus 
in another place it is said, “‘ Serong is my 
abode, but how can I resort thither, seeing 
that the enemy have settled init, and com- 
mitted ravages upon it?’’) really represent 
the Crusaders themselves,—a fact which 
is by far the more interesting. 


Mr. Preston has translated twenty of 
these ‘‘ Makamat,’’ or discourses ; he has 
put them in a form between prose and 
verse, which gives a very good idea of the 
rhythmical prose * of the original. The 
“‘ occasional odes,’’ &c. in the original 
are generally very happily imitated in our 
common measures. 

In our limited space we can give only a 
very meagre account of the Makamat 
themselves; each contains an isolated 
adventure, in which Hareth, the narrator, 
meets with Abou Zaid, who is generally 
in some disguise, which however does 
not conceal him from his admirer’s re- 
cognition. In the Makamah of Sanaa, 
he finds him in the midst of a crowd: 


‘* T beheld, in the midst of the throng, 
A person of emaciated frame, 
In the garb of pilgrimage, and with a plaintive voice, 
Who was closing sentences with gorgeous phrases, 
And striking all ears with warnings of admonition ; 
And the crowdings of the throng had gathered round him, 
Like the halo about the moon, or the shell about fruit.’’ 


In the Makamah of Damascus he is 
with a company of travellers, who are 


afraid to venture on a journey through 
lack of an escort : 


‘* But there was a person standing over against them, 
With the features of mature age, and the garb of an ascetic, 
And a string of beads like a necklace in his hand, 
Who seemed to have fastened his gaze upon the company, 
And to have sharpened his ears to catch what was heard.’’ 


This is Abou Zaid, who undertakes to 
conduct the caravan safely to its destina- 
tion, which he accordingly accomplishes. 
In a similar way he meets with the same 
well-known figure in the cemetery of 
Sowa, making a funeral oration over the 
dead; in the court of administration of 
Meragra, where he performs a marvellous 
feat of improvisation ; and in the library 
of Holouan, where he improvises against 
the best verses of the former poets. In 
the Bedouin makamah Hareth meets him 
in the Desert, in that of Ramleh he finds 
him in the caravan of the pilgrims bound 
towards Mecca. 

Each adventure thus gives us a scene 
from Oriental life, drawn by a shrewd ob- 
server of men and manners, at a time when 
Europe knew nothing of the East, and 
indeed was too ignorant to care to know. 
Each makamah, as we have said, has a 


double object, to display Abou Zaid, and 
also the author’s boundless erudition in 
Arabian philology ; and these two pur- 
poses are never lost sight of. Almost 
every sentence has some curious phrase or 
obsolete word purposely introduced; and, 
in fact, the riches of Arabic are stored 
here. Thus the Bedouin makamah was 
written to employ and illustrate a number 
of rare words and proverbs in use among 
the Bedouin Arabs; and, though few are 
so obviously distinguished, yet all have 
some similar aim, more or less promi- 
nently kept before the author’s eye. At 
the same time Abou Zaid’s life and cha- 
racter simultaneously evolve themselves ; 
and the learning is not suffered to choke 
either the humour of the story or the 
gracefulness of the style. Hariri pours 
out the treasures_of his common-place 
book, as did Southey in his ‘ Doc- 





* The original abounds with paronomasiz and jingles of every sort, besides the 
constantly recurring rhyme at the end of its unequal sentences; thus one couplet is 


as follows : 


‘* fa ma rékani man lakani bada bidihi,—wal4 shdkani man sékani liwasdlihi,’’ &c. 
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tor;’’ but the lore and the story run 
hand-in-hand, and Hariri has the art 
to weave in his proverbs and antique 
phrases with the web of the narrative, and 
so to form a consistent whole. Abou Zaid, 
with all his faults, is the personified spirit 
of what Mr. Preston calls the literary 
knight-errantry of the time ; Hariri’s love 
of archaic forms, quaint allusions, and 
juggleries with words, rests as a fit at- 
mosphere round him; and we feel that 
the satire on society falls also sometimes 
nearer home, and Hariri’s quiet smile at 


the folly of his contemporaries not un- 
frequently curls as he sees his own face in 
the mirror with the rest. 

Many of the phrases and idioms in the 
Makamat are very terse and picturesque, 
and much of the poetry which is intro- 
duced is full of beauty. Hariri tries his 
hand at all kinds of composition, and 
much real truth and pathos are woven 
into his narrative. We extract a few 
verses from a long poem given in the 
makamah of Basra. 


No more permit thy thoughts on home to dwell, 
Or scenes of cherish’d recollection sweet, 

And each to whom thou badest fond farewell, ° 
Forgotten leave as never more to meet. 


Remember only all the darkling stains 
On memory’s page by thee recorded deep, 
Review the ceaseless crime thy life contains, 
One tissue foul of hardened vice, and weep. 








And wilt thou still persist in error’s way, 
And break by foul deceit that sacred law 
Which God in mercy calls thee to obey, 
Which duty bids thee keep without a flaw ? 
Lo! on thy head the hoary signs of age 
With sable locks of early manhood blend, 
In lines that, once imprinted on the page 
Of life, announce its swift approaching end. 


It has been said that ‘‘ everything is 
impossible until it be done,’’ and as- 
suredly we little expected ever to see the 
Makamat of Hariri in an English dress ; 
but here they are before us, and presented 
with as much taste as scholarship. And we 
not only rejoice at what is effected in the 
present work: we would rejoice also in 
the hope of still further successful appli- 
cations of Mr. Preston’s acquaintance with 
oriental literature. Hariri’s book is the 
great repository of Semitic lore. Hebrew 
itself may often receive valuable illustra- 
tion from it; and we look forward with 
much anticipation to Mr. Preston’s future 
course. He has styled this work “ suorum in 
hoc genere studiorum primitias ;’’ if such 
be the first fruits, what may we not ex- 
pect as the harvest ? 





A Hand-Book for the Parish of Saint 
James’, Westminster. By the Rev. Mac- 
kenzie E. C. Walcott, M.A. small 8vo. 
Lond. 1850. —This is a book which we 
cannot conscientiously commend. _ Its 
faults are, 1. A very vicious style, non- 
sensically flowery and rhapsodical, quite 
unsuited to the subject—or to any sub- 
ject: 2. Great incompleteness in local 
and statistical information ; and, 3. The 
use of the previous authority of Mr. 
Cunningham’s Hand- Book with very in- 
sufficient acknowledgment, Mr. Cun- 


ningham’s book sets so good a model 
before writers of Hand-Books, that we 
have a right to expect from subsequent 
authors of such works more accuracy and 
completeness than have hitherto passed 
muster. In the book before us Mr. 
Cunningham’s information, the result of 
his pains-taking and obvious research, is 
served up by Mr. Walcott enveloped in 
puff-paste of his own, with little addition, 
and with scarcely so much ackuowledg- 
ment as a “thank you.’’ Mr. Walcott’s 
education at Winchester should have 
taught him better manners, his profession 
better morals. His situation, as a curate 
in the great parish of St. James, might 
have enabled him to have published a 
sensible and useful book, containing in- 
formation inaccessible to Mr. Cunning- 
ham or any similar inquirer. 





The Art of Conversation. A lecture 
addressed to the youny. Delivered be- 
Sore the Members of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, 
May 18, 1849. By William Henty. 
London. 8v0. 1850.— The circumstance 
of this lecture appearing before us as a 
specimen of the literature of Van Die- 
men’s Land, renders it peculiarly interest - 
ing. The lecturer draws upon Bacon, 
Johuson, Swift, Congreve, Richardson, 
Cowper, and many others of the worthies 
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of the old country, and strings together 
his extracts pleasantly. Here and there 
a slight provincialism, or Americanism, 
peeps out; but, on the whole, the language 
is as correct and the matter as useful and 
amusing as anything of the kind which 
could ordinarily be met with in England. 





The Mother’s Recompense; a Sequel 
to Home Influence. By Grace Aguilar. 
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London. 8v0. 1850.—This work follows 
out the story of Ilome Influence, a well 
known and valuable tale. The Sequel 
was written some years ago, and had not 
the benefit of revision by tne authoress’s 
matured judgment, but it will be found 
an interesting supplement, not only to the 
book to which it specially relates, but to 
all the writer’s other works. 


LITERARY AND 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Adams Prize, given once in two 
years for the best essay on some subject 
of pure mathematics, astronomy, or other 
branch of natural. philosophy, and open 
to the competition of all persons who 
have at any time been admitted to a de- 
gree in this University, has been adjudged 
to Mr. Robert Peirson, M.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s College. Subject — ‘* The 
Theory of the long inequality of Uranus 
and Neptune, depending on the near com- 
mensurability of their mean motions.’’ 
The essay will be printed. 

Mr. Whyley, B.A. of Trinity College, 
has been declared the successful candidate 
for the Crosse scholarship. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov, 21. MM. Joseph Lionville, of 
Paris ; J. E. Punkinje, of Breslau; H. 
W. Dove, of Berlin; and W. Weber, of 
Leipsic, were elected foreign members. 
The Society have received two additions 
to their interesting gallery of pictures, 
viz. the portraits of John Hunter, and 
Jesse Ramsden, who were both Fellows 
of the Society. They were presented by 
Sir Everard Home, Bart. F.R.S. 

Nov. 28. The Bakerian Lecture was 
delivered by Professor Faraday, illus- 
trated by experiments. After alluding 
to the experiments of Padre Bancalari, 
the lecturer showed the opposite magnetic 
condition of oxygen and nitrogen ; the 
former, when inclosed in a bubble of 
glass, is always attracted by the magnet, 
the latter repelled. In common with iron 
and some other metals, oxygen loses its 
magnetism on the application of heat, and 
regains it on again becoming cold. In 
this fact Professor Faraday finds the 
cause of the diurnal movements of the 
magnetic needles all over the world, as 
exhibited at the respective observations, 
and he explains the apparent anomalies 
which occur at St. Helena and Singapore 
on the hypothesis induced from the whole 
of the phenomena. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Nov. 30. The Anniversary Meeting of 
the Society was held. The Earl of Rosse, 
President, delivered his annual address, 
passing under review the progress of 
science during the past year. In accord- 
ance with the awards made by the Council, 
the Copley medal was presented to Pro- 
fessor Hansen, of Seeberg, for his re- 
searches in Physical Astronomy ; the two 
Royal medals to B. C. Brodie, esq. and 
Professor Graham ; and the Rumford 
medal, with the dividends arising from the 
Rumford fund, to M. Arago. The So- 
ciety then proceeded to the election of 
Council and Officers for the ensuing year, 
and the following noblemen and gentle- 
men were duly elected :—President, the 
Earl of Rosse, K.P. M.A. Treasurer, 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Sabine, R.A. Secre- 
taries, Samuel Hunter Christie, esq. M.A.; 
Thomas Bell, esq. Foreign Secretary, 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. Other Mem- 
bers of the Council, John Joseph Bennett, 
esq.; William Bowman, esq. ; Sir Benj. C. 
Brodie, Bart.; the Rev. Professor Challis, 
M.A. ; Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Douglas, Bart. 
G.C.B.; Sir P. Grey Egerton, Bart. ; 
John Forbes, M.D.; Marshall Hall, M.D.; 
Gideon A. Mantell, esq. LL.D. ; Prof. W. 
Hl. Miller, M.A.; Sir R. I. Murchison, 
M.A.; Richard Phillips, esq.; Right 
Hon. Sir Fred. Pollock, M.A.; George 
Rennie, esq.; Hdward Solly, esq.; Lord 
Wrottesley. (The names of new members 
are in Italics.) The anniversary dinner 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Lord 
Rosse in the chair. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Dec. 17. The annual meeting was held, 
W. Cubitt, esq. President, in the chair. 
The report urged the necessity of organi- 
zation amongst the great body of civil 
engineers generally ; as well for the purl 
poses of professional advancement, as for 
protection of their interests,—their rights 
and privileges,—which had of late been 
invaded by persons not regularly brought 
up to the profession. It was stated, that, 
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as this Institution was the most natural, 
so it was the only ready means by which 
this desirable end could be properly and 
effectively carried out. The same neces- 
sities which had, many years ago, called 
this Institution into existence, had lately 
induced the establishment of similar so- 
cieties in several chief towns of Great 
Britain ; and the spirit had extended to 
foreign countries, where the evils of the 
centralization system, and of the inter- 
ference of government boards, had been 
severely felt. All these societies had taken 
this, the parent society, as a model in 
nearly every particular. The following 
medals and premiums were awarded :— 
Telford Medals, to Messrs. Armstrong, 
W. H. Barlow, W. Taylor, Thorneycroft, 
the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, Chubb, 
Turner, and Paton, Lieut.-Col. Lloyd, and 
Prof. Cowper ; and Council Premiums of 
Books to Messrs. Neate, Hood, Mallet, 
Doyne, Paterson, Poingdestre, and Law- 
rence. The finance statement exhibited, 
in some respects, an improvement over 
last year; the current subscriptions were 
more closely paid up, and an accession 


ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 28. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bt. V.P. 

Richard Ford, esq. author of the Hand 
Book of Spain, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

A letter from David Veasy, esq. to 
Thomas Chapman, esq. was read, giving 
an account of the discovery of a gold 
torque girdle, an armilla with links, and 
a spear-head or dagger, of bronze, found 
with the remains of a skeleton in Granta 
Fen, in the Isle of Ely, by labourers while 
digging turf. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Resident Secretary, 
read a note by himself on these relics. 
The spear-head or dagger he considered 
British, of the second period, subsequent 
to the age of stone and bone, and previ- 
ously to the times when the Britons ap- 
pear to have furnishec themselves with 
more perfect arms by means of casts from 
the weapons of civilized races; the torque, 
from its size, as a girdle rather than a neck 
ornament; and what was designated an 
armlet with its tributary links, as, in all 
probability, a specimen of the currency of 
our rude ancestors, the rings being exact 
multiples of each other. 

A letter was read from W. Chaffers, 
esq. F.S.A. accompanying the exhibition 
of a large assemblage of Roman glass 
— brought by himself from Nismes. 


Antiquarian Researches. [ Jan. 


of funds, to the extent of nearly 3,000/. 
stock, from the division of the residuary 
estate of the late Mr. Telford (the first 
President and Founder), had been re- 
covered, in the month of August last, from 
the Court of Chancery. Though the de- 
ceases and resignations were more nu- 
merous than usual, there had been an 
increase in the number of members, 
which now amount to 681 of all classes. 
Memoirs were read of Sir R. Peel, Sir 
M. I. Brunel, J. A. Galloway, J. Gibb, 
W. Handiside, Col. Irvine, G. T. Page, 
J. Smith (Deanston), R. Stephenson, J. 
Adams, P. N. Brokedon, E. F. Browne, 
J. Hoof, G. B. Maule, and J. Ransome. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
to fill the several offices in the Council for 
the ensuing year :—W. Cubitt, President ; 
I. K. Brunel, J. M. Rendel, J. Simpson, 
and R. Stephenson, Vice-Presidents; G. 
P. Bidder, J. Cubitt, J. E. Errington, 
J. Fowler, C. H. Gregory, J. Hawkshaw, 
J. Locke, J. R. M‘Clean, C. May, and 
J. Miller, Meméers ; and J. A. Lloyd and 
F. C. Penrose, Associates. 


RESEARCHES. 


They were, for the most part, of the 
usual forms, but one object was a novelty, 
namely, a small spoon of glass. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an account of a plate of lead in the 
possession of Lord Londesborough, a 
cast of which was presented by his lord- 
ship to the Society. It was found at 
Bury St. Edmund’s. The inscription on 
this plate, which appears to have heen 
the cover of a volume, commenced with a 
line of Runic characters, which Mr. Wright 
was inclined to render Alhf cuat, for 
Alfric speaks or says: it then proceeds 
in the Saxon or adopted Roman character, 
“T, Alfric, monk and mass priest, was 
sent in King Ethelred’s time from Alfeah 
the Bishop, the successor of Ethelwold, 
to a certain minster (or monastery) which 
is called Cerne. Then it came into m 
mind that I wouldthis. . . .. .”’ 
This, Mr. Wright observed, is plainly the 
opening of Alfric’s preface to his first 
collection of Anglo-Saxon Homelies, 
though it differs slightly from what has 
come down to our times. 

Patrick Chalmers, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
sketches of a ruined cromlech, and a 
group of stone circles in Aberdeenshire. 

Dr. Guest, F.S.A. exhibited a cast 
from the seal of Macarius Patriarch of 
Antioch, deposed in 681, and communi- 
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cated a dissertation on Antioch in the 
early Christian times. The original seal 
is said to be in the Ashmolean Museum. 

Dec. 5. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Charles Wykeham Martin, esq. M.P. 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Henry Norris, esq. of South Petherton, 
exhibited a small brass coin, which he 
supposed to be of a new personage in nu- 
mismatic history; but the Resident Secre- 
tary in a brief note showed that it was a 
blundered specimen of Helena the daughter 
of Constantine the Great and wife of. 
Julian, who was declared Cesar a.p. 365, 
the reverse reading SACVS REIPVB- 
LICAE, instead of “ Salus Reipublice.’’ 

The Rev. Macdonald Steel exhibited 
117 Roman Denarii, of the usual base 
silver, found a short time since, at Caer- 
went. They included Emperors, Em- 
presses, and Cesars, from the reign of 
Severus to that of Gallienus. 

N. N. Solly, esq. exhibited drawings of 
four views of a cromlech known as Yst- 
ewmcegid in the parish of Llanfihan- 
gel-y-pennant in the county of Caer- 
narvon. A note accompanied them, point- 
ing out traces of Celtic sepulture in the 
neighbourhood. 

W. Dickson, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
an account of the discovery, on the 17th 
Nov. last, of several stone coffins in the 
parish of Lesbury near Aluwick, North- 
thumberland, on land the property of 
Earl Grey, by the tenant while ploughing. 
Two of them contained urns of unbaked 
clay, the others skeletons. Mr. Dickson 
also communicated a note on the discovery 
of an urn of the Celtic age, together with 
a celt, and a piece of gold about an inch 
and a half diameter, in the shape of a 
horseshoe, very thin and pliable, found by 
the railway labourers last May, while 
digging the foundations of the station at 
Alnwick. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an account of the rules for the 
government of the Grammar School of 
Saffron Walden in Essex, contained ina 
book preserved in that institution, in the 
writing of the time of Henry the Eighth. 
The first of the papers on this subject in 
the volume consists of a tabular state- 
ment of the lessons required of each form 
or class for every day of the week, and 
rules for preserving order and good be- 
haviour among the scholars. It further 
shews, that in those days any boy, whence- 
soever he might come, could enter asa 
scholar. He was merely asked what friends 
he had, and whether the plague existed in 
the place he came from. ‘The leaf con- 
taining the Master’s orders, with respect 
to the behaviour of the scholars, had un- 
fortunately been torn out. 

Gent. Mac, Vor, XXXV. 
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A memoir by Wm. D’Oyly Bailey, esq. 
F.S.A. on “ Heraldic Significations,’’ was 
also read, consisting principally of remarks 
suggested by Mr. Newton’s work on 
heraldy. 

Dec. 12. J. Payne Collier, esq. V. P. 

Drawings by Mrs. Elizabeth Moyle, of 
Blunham, of several sepulchral urns found 
at Sandy, in Bedfordshire, during excava- 
tions for the Great Northern Railway, 
were exhibited by Mr. E. B. Price, who 
observed that Sandy, or Salndy, as Cam- 
den calls it, is situated on the Ikenild 
Way, and is supposed to be the SaAnvat 
of Ptolemy and the Saline of the Geogra- 
pher of Ravenna. Governor Pownall, who 
had an estate in the neighbourhood, in an 
account printed in the Archeologia, ex- 
presses his belief that the name was de- 
rived from the salt-works once carried on 
here in the Roman times. Roman remains 
have repeatedly been discovered at Sandy.* 
Above the village are traces of a large 
camp, which still retains the name of 
‘*Ceesar’s Camp.’’ Most of the vases 
were of dark-coloured clay. Burials of 
skeletons entire and the rite of cremation 
were observable in many of the interments 
discovered at Sandy. Two of the urns, 
of which drawings were exhibited, were of 
singular form and pattern, one of them 
being globose. On the breast of one of 
the skeletons was found a leaden dish or 
patera. Many coins have from time to 
time been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood, among which are several of Carau- 
sius and Allectus. In one part of the ex- 
cavations for the Railway, about 30 quar- 
ters of charred wheat were discovered. 

At the request of several of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Chaffers again exhibited his 
collection of glass brought from Nismes. 
They consist of nearly a hundred speci- 
mens, in every variety of form and colour, 
and are in a remarkably perfect state, 
many containing the calcined bones. In 
addition to these, a great quantity of 
Roman bronzes were exhibited, patere, 
bowls, vases, lamps with their tripods, a 
fine statuette of the young Hercules hold- 
ing his club and the apples of the Hespe- 
rides; another of Mercury; silver and 
bronze fibule; earthenware lamps; and 
many other interesting objects. All these 
were discovered in excavations at Nismes, 
in the south of France. Mr. Chaffers, in 
the paper which accompanied these relics, 
gave a detailed account of their discovery, 
and remarked that the tombs at Nismes, 
as at the street of tombs at Pompeii, are 
placed outside the walls of the town, in 
the principal Roman ways, and the re- 
mains are generally deposited in stone 
cists or cases covered by slabs, above 
which are frequently found the inserip- 
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tions. This accounts for the perfect pre- 
servation of most of these objects when 
exhumed. A description of one of these 
tombs will give an idea of their general 
character. On the Montpelier road (the 
ancient Domitian way), in a rectangular 
cube, hollowed out and covered by a slab 
fastened with iron clamps of about half an 
inch in thickness (and above which was 
an inscription), were deposited the follow- 
ing remains: a large glass urn, 15 inches 
high, with two handles and a cover, con- 
taining burnt human bones; three glass 
libatory vessels with handles ; two lachry- 
matories; a small and elegant bronze 
lamp standing on a candelabrum or tripod ; 
two earthenware lamps, one actually re- 
taining its wick of asbestos; and coins of 
Augustus and Nero. 

Among the minor objects exhibited by 
Mr. Chaffers were several Egyptian idols 
in wood and porcelain. These were per- 
haps brought over by the veterans of the 
Egyptian legions by whom Nemausus was 
colonized, a record of which is preserved 
in the extremely common coins bearing the 
heads of Augustus and Agrippa, with the 
reverse of a crocodile chained to a palm- 
tree, emblematical of the subjugation of 
Egypt; legend, COL. NEM.* (Colonia 
Nemausus).t 

J. B. Bergne, esq. F.S.A., exhibited 
two glass cups with handles, of an uncom- 
mon form, from the collection of Mr. 
Blayds, lately sold. These were also 
brought from Nismes. 

Beriah Botfield, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an impression of a brass seal found 
in the chapel of Malmslee, in Shropshire. 
It bears the legend Sicitnum Reorx 
MAJEsTATIS AD CAUSAS ECCLESIASTI- 
CAS PRO PECULIARI IURISD. DE STRAT- 
FORDE UPPON Avon, and very closely re- 
sembles a seal engraved in the third vol. 
of the Archeologia, p. 425, made for the 
deanery of Sunning, in Berkshire. These 
seals were used temp. Edward VI. for the 
purpose of granting probates to wills, let- 
ters of administration, &c. within the pe- 
culiar jurisdiction of each diocese. They 
are illustrated in the Archeologia by a 
memoir written by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington. 





* A coin of Cunobeline, bearing the 
figure of a Pegasus, was discovered at 
Sandy some years ago. It is now in the 
collection of the British Museum. See 
Archeologia, vol. xxx11. pl. ix.—Epiv. 

+ These coins are stated by Mr. Aker- 
man, in his Numismatic Manual, p. 4, to 
have been in circulation at Nismes, as 
pieces of one sous, within the last twenty 
years. 
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Dec.19. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bt. V.P. 

Mrs. Woodruffe exhibited a small steel 
instrument found in a field near Upton- 
on-Severn. It appeared to be designed 
for the purpose of a screw for drawing the 
charge of a pistol, and to unite with it a 
turn-screw, pincers, &c. Date, about the 
reign of Charles the First. 

The Rev. Edward Wilton exhibited a 
cast from a triens in gold found near De- 
vizes. The Resident Secretary stated that 
it was of the Merovingian era, of Sedu- 
num, the modern Sion, in the Swiss can- 
ton of Valais. 

Miss Gurney contributed some remarks 
on the submerged city of Vineta, with ci- 
tations from several authors and their 
speculations on its presumed site, between 
the island of Rugen and Bornholm. That 
the belief in a city destroyed by the sea 
had taken strong hold of the popular 
mind is shewn by a tale in a collection of 
popular German stories edited by Kuhn 
and Swartz, and published at Leipzig in 
1848, as well as by several other evidences 
collected by the German antiquaries. 

J. W. Pycroft, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a copy of the will of Richard Brere- 
ton, esq. of Chester, temp. Phil. and Mary, 
with an inventory of his goods and library. 
In the latter were several MSS. and two 
copies of Piers Ploughman. 





ARCH XOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Dec. 6. James Yates, esq. in the chair. 
Several communications were read, de- 
tailing the results of recent excavations of 
British tumuli, in various parts of the 
country, comprising certain facts of a 
novel character, and more than ordinary 
interest. Mr, A. Trollope gave an account 
of his discoveries in a group of barrows 
at Broughton, Lincolnshire, to which his 
attention had been attracted, in the hope 
of bringing to light some decisive vestiges 
of the Danish occupants of that district. 
The urns and weapons, however, here 
found, appeared to be of the British period. 

The President of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and Mr. Atkins, of Kingston Lisle, 
sent a further report of their researches 
on the Berkshire Downs, near Ashdown 
Park, and “ Alfred’s Castle’’ ; the most 
curious feature of the discoveries being, 
that in one of the tumuli examined by 
Mr. Atkins, besides the primary central 
interment and vestiges of a large funeral 
pile, over which the chalky mound had 
been heaped, the barrow appeared to have 
been used as a cemetery, probably at a 
much later period than its original forma- 
tion. Cinerary urns, 59 in number, were 
found deposited at intervals in a circle, at 
aslight depth beneath the turf; a large 
number of distinct deposits of burnt re 
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mains also appeared, placed in like man- 
ner. Some other curious facts, relating 
to vestiges of the earlier periods, near 
Holt, in Norfolk, were related by Mr. 
Greville Chester, 

The Hon. Richard Neville sent a de- 
tailed report of his recent discovery of an 
extensive Roman villa at Hadstock, of 
which he had previously presented some 
beautiful representations drawn by Mr. 
Buckler. 

A perfect quern, of unusual size, was 
presented to the Institute by the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society. In a letter from 
the Rev. J. Graves, it was stated that this 
quern had been actually in use to the 
present time, in the cabin of a Kilkenny 
peasant: he gave an interesting notice of 
the mode of working this primitive con- 
trivance. 

The Rev. John Brooke sent represen- 
tations of an interesting little church, of 
the Norman period, near Chillingham, 
Northumberland, having a semicircular 
apse, with details worthy of preservation. 
It is now in ruins, 

Mr. Winston described a palimpsest of 
a novel kina, lately noticed by him in the 
painted glass at Llanrhaiadr church, Den- 
bighshire, supposed to have been removed 
at the dissolution of Monasteries from 
Basingwerk Abbey. The subject is a tree 
of Jesse, the inscription in question being 
commemorative of the donor of the deco- 
ration. 

Mr. Yates, referring to some singular 
objects of clay produced by Mr. Hawkins 
at the previous meeting, and found in a 
cavern at Nottingham, laid before the 
meeting some specimens found at Whet- 
stone, near Barnet. He took occasion 
to explain the real nature of these little 
objects, to which the attention of anti- 
quaries had recently been called on several 
occasions ; and demonstrated by much 
curious research that they are the pipes, 
formerly used in curling false hair, as de- 
scribed in several works on the processes 
of manufactures, through which he had 
traced the real intention of these little 
objects. Rango, a German writer of the 
seventeenth century, shews that pieces of 
tobacco-pipe had been originally used for 
the like purpose, and thence probably the 
technical name of pipes. Mr. Yates 
pointed out the singular analogy of form 
presented by objects of terra-cotta, found 
in Etruscan tombs, and now in the British 
Museum. 

Amongst the objects exhibited was a 
very curious fibula of novel type, from St. 
Alban’s, found near the shoulder of a ske- 
leton, and sent by the Rev. T. F. Lee. 
Also two enamelled Roman fibule from 
France, now in Mr. Franks’ cabinet; 
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drawings of various antiquities found near 
Abury, by the Rev. Edwin Meyrick ; and 
some bronze weights for the statera, with 
other objects in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Tancred, Bart. found near Ciren- 
cester, and exhibited by Professor Buck- 
man. Amongst these was a curious leaden 
matrix,—‘‘ Sigillum Engeram de Card- 
wilia,’’—and a pilgrim’s token of the same 
metal, in form of an escallop shell, and 
bearing a crowned W. possibly allusive to 
our Lady of Walsingham. The Rev. W. 
Cooper, Rector of West Rasen, sent a 
Book of Swan Marks, of the reign of 
Elizabeth, containing about 300 cigninote. 
It had descended to the present possessor 
from his ancestor, Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
uncle of the Protector. 

Mr. Naughten, of Inverness, exhibited 
some singular ornaments of silver, found 
in N. Britain; and Mr. Greene, of Lich- 
field, exhibited his invaluable relic, the 
signet-ring of Mary Queen of Scots, for- 
merly in the possession of the Duke of 
York. Mr. Bernhard Smith produced a 
variety of iron maces of European work- 
manship; and Mr. Vulliamy shewed va- 
rious medieval relics from the bed of the 
Thames, found during the works for erect- 
ing the houses of Parliament. 

A singular MS. was produced by Mr. 
Tomkins, of Launceston, being a Latin 
poem, dated 1576, and dedicated by 
Stephen Ducket to the eminent statesman 
and poet, Sir Edward Dyer. No parti- 
culars regarding the author had been as- 
certained. 





THE CAMBRIAN ARCH-ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

By permission of Mr. John Heaton a 
tumulus was opened on the 30th Sept. at 
Plas Heaton, near Denbigh, when some 
interesting discoveries were made, The 
tumulus had been raised to the height of 
about seven feet, on a node of lime rock, 
which there crops up to the surface, in a 
field now called Cae-dy-gai. The circum. 
ference of it is somewhat uncertain; it 
may have been very large, and of an oval 
form ; its present form is nearly circular, 
and its diameter about 53 feet. A trench 
was cut across it in a direction nearly 
north and south, which, at 18 inches or 
two feet below the surface in the centre 
of the mound, brought to light some bones 
of a large animal, probably some kind of 
deer, while on the south-east side of the 
trench a deposit of burnt bones and the 
fragments of a funeral urn were exhumed 
within a foot of the surface. After the 
trench had been carried to the depth of 5 
feet 7 inches, immediately beneath the 
centre of the tumulus, on the eastern side 
of the trench some human leg bones were 
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discovered, which eventually were found 
to belong to one of two skeletons, subse- 
quently discovered almost entire, which, 
though then slightly displaced from their 
original position by the roots of trees and 
the settlement of the tumulus, appeared 
to have been placed upright, cross-legged, 
and squatting, as a tailor does, back to 
back. They rested on a large flat stone, 
the cap-stone of a cist, in which a third 
skeleton was found lying on its left side, 
with the arms and legs gathered up. 
Behind the head of this latter skeleton 
were the fragments of a sepulchral vessel, 
of the same form as some of those dis- 
covered by the late Sir R. Hoare in the 
Wiltshire barrows. It was covered with 
crescent-shaped indentations, an orna- 
ment not uncommonly found on ancient 
British sepulchral vessels. A fourth skele- 


ton was discovered to the south of, and at 
a right angle with, the cist—also lying on 
its left side, with the legs and arms 
gathered up. Out of the four skeletons 
discovered, the crania or skulls of two 
were exhumed in a tolerably perfect state; 
the third (that in the cist) had only half 
the skull remaining, whence it was con- 
cluded that he had met with his death 
from a crushing blow on the head. He 
was evidently a young man, for his wise 
teeth had not protruded from the jaw. The 
discoveries in this tumulus—henceforth 
the Plas Heaton tumulus—may certainly 
claim precedence of any as yet made in 
any tumulus in North Wales. They will 
be fully discussed and the result of the 
examination of the crania will be given in 
a future number of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis. 
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FRANCE, 


The 10th Dec. being the second anni- 
versary of the election of Louis Napoleon, 
was celebrated by the publication of a list 
of promotions in the Legion of Honour, 
about one thousand in number, by a dona- 
tion of 1,000 francs from the President of 
the Republic to the Mayor of each of the 
arrondissements of Paris, for distribution 
among the poor, by a grand dinner given 
by the Prefect of the Seine to the Presi- 
dent, to which 190 of the provincial 
functionaries and Members of the As- 
sembly were invited, and by a magnificent 
ball, for which 5,000 invitations were is- 
sued. A three days’ holiday was more- 
over given, by order of the President, to 
all the public schools of Paris. An at- 
tempt was made to get the sittings of the 
Legislative Assembly suspended; but the 
Assembly refused to pay this or any other 
compliment to Louis Napoleon, consider- 
ing itself at least equal in rank and power 
to the President. 


GERMANY. 


The warlike demonstrations of Austria 
and Prussia have passed away without 
actual fighting. Both parties are pacified, 
and, it is said, will disarm. The com- 
missioners—Prince Schwartzenberg and 
Baron Manteuffel—returned from Olmutz 
to Vienna and Berlin, with articles of 
peace, to which their respective Cabinets 


have given full sanction. Austria has 
withdrawn some of her pretensions to 
priority, and the Cassel territories are to 
be cleared of both armies, the Elector re- 
turning to his capital under the protection 
of one Prussian and one Austrian regiment; 
while two functionaries, one from each 
Government, are to undertake to restore 
order throughout the Electorate. A con- 
ference for the settlement of all differences 
has been assembled at Dresden. Martial 
law has been proclaimed at Frankfort, to 
repress the riots between the Prussian 
and Federal soldiers. 

The English Minister at Hamburg has 
presented to the Senate a note declaring 
that England will abstain from any inter- 
vention in German affairs so long as Eng- 
lish interests shall not be injured; and 
that as regards Schleswig-Holstein, her 
duty is to insist on the execution of the 
treaty of peace. 


WEST INDIES. 


Cholera has raged with great violence 
all over the island of Jamaica. The 
deaths in Kingston alone, from Oct. 10 
to Nov. 7, were 1,000, and by the 28th 
they amounted to 5,000. At St. Ca- 
therine’s, the seat of Government, the 
state of things was even more distressing, 
the mortality being in proportion greater. 
At one period, 70 bodies were lying in 
the burial place, without a person to inter 
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them, until by order of Sir Charles Grey, 
the Governor, 20 of the convicts perform- 
ed the task, on condition of their sen- 
tences being commuted. At Barbados 
the cholera has likewise appeared. 


TURKEY. 


A dreadful chastisement has been in- 
flicted on the rebels of Aleppo. On 
the evening of the 7th of Nov. Kerim 
Pasha invited the principal chiefs of the 
insurgents to come to him. They ac- 
cepted his invitation, persuaded that the 
fear of fresh disturbances would make 
them respected. Kerim Pasha had them 
placed under arrest. The insurgents, 
finding their chiefs did not return, rushed 
to arms, and came in number about 
10,000, and insolently demanded their 
liberation. The Ottoman General ex- 
pected this, and replied to their demand 
by charging them at the head of 4,000 
Imperial troops. The combat was despe- 
rate, and lasted more than 24 hours. 
Three Musselman quarters, Karlek, Bab 
Coussa, and El Bab Neirab, which were 
the seat of the revolt, have been almost 
entirely destroyed. 1,800 of the rebels fell 
in the struggle, and the remainder, with 
the inhabitants of the above quarters, have 
fled from Aleppo, the Turkish cavalry pur- 
suing them. Nota single Christian fell in 
this terrible affair. All the property of the 
rebels will be devoted by the authorities 
to indemnify the Christians for their 
losses on the 14th and 15th of October, 
and to rebuild the three churches which 
were burnt. 

Accounts received from Omer Pasha 
announce the complete defeat of the 
Bosnian insurgents, in two battles at 
Bozowina and at Zwornik. It is known 
that in that province the authority of the 
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Sultan has been set at defiance by the 
Beys, who wished to preserve their feudal 
rights, which had been abolished by the 
Tanzimat. Thus, on two distant points 
of the Ottoman empire, insurrection had 
been brought about by two distinct 
causes—in Syria, it was fanaticism which 
reared its head; in Bosnia, feudality. 
The Arab Emirs, like the Beys, met their 
death by wishing to make Turkey retro- 
grade 50 years. This fortunate termina- 
tion to these disturbance is a good augury 
for the reign of the Sultan Abdul Medjil. 


CHINA. 


A fearful and melancholy occurrence 
took place at Macao on the 29th Sept. 
It was the anniversary of the birth of the 
consort of the Queen of Portugal. The 
Portuguese frigate the Donna Maria fired 
the usual salute at noon. The captain 
and all the officers but two were on board, 
and it is said some officers from the 
United States ship Marion, all of whom 
were to have dined at three o’clock on 
board the Portuguest frigate. About 
half-past two o’clock the latter vessel 
blew up, and officers and men, about two 
hundred in number, perished, with the 
exception of one officer and fifteen men, 
picked out of the water by the boats of 
the Marion. 

The latest accounts from Canton men- 
tion that the force sent by Government 
against the rebels had been defeated, and 
that one or two mandarins had been killed. 
The present state of things causes great 
interruption to trade. In one of the 
provinces an edict against Christianity has 
been issued by the Prefect. It pro- 
nounces Christianity to be illegal, in- 
credible, and absurd. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Dec. 10. Her Majesty held a court at 
Windsor Castle, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing addresses from the Court of Alder- 
men, the Court of Common Council, the 
Commissioners of Lieutenancy of London 
and Middlesex, and the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, with reference to 
the recent Papal Bull appointing bishoprics 
in this country. The addresses of the 
Court of Aldermen and Court of Common 
Council were read by the Recorder ; that 
of the Commissioners of Lieutenancy by 
the Lord Mayor ; that of the University 
of Oxford by the Duke of Wellington its 
Chancellor; and that of the University 


of Cambridge by its Chancellor Prince Al- 
bert. Her Majesty read answers to each 
address, giving repeated assurances of her 
determination, ‘‘ with God’s blessing, to 
maintain unimpaired the religious liberty 
which is justly prized by the people of 
this country, and to uphold, as its surest 
safeguard, the pure and scriptural worship 
of the Protestant faith.’’ 

After along delay, the Roman Catholics 
of England have presented a congratu- 
latory address to Cardinal Wiseman, ex- 
pressing the determination of those who 
signed it to live and die by their religion, 
and meeting the late movement by a con- 
cealed tone of haughty defiance. Amongst 
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fourteen Roman Catholic peers, only seven 
have signed the document, and Lord 
Shrewsbury has sent his adhesion by letter. 
Only one member of the Lower House 
signed—Mr. P. Howard. Lord Beaumont 
had previously expressed his disapproval 
of the “ ultramontane’’ efforts of the 
papacy in a letter addressed to the Earl 
of Zetland, and the Duke of Norfolk has 
signified his entire concurrence of opinion 
to Lord Beaumont. 

The third basso-relievo, representing 
an event in the battle of Copenhagen, has 
been placed on the east side of the pedestal 
of the Nelson Column. It represents 
Lord Nelson on the quarter- deci, handing 
a letter to Sir Frederick Thesiger, the 
bearer of the flag of truce, who is about 
to depart on his mission of mercy, Captain 
Foley standing by, whilst other officers 
and seamen fill up the back-ground, and 
two wounded seamenand a powder monkey 
occupy the extreme points in front. The 
sculptor of this highly meritorious work is 
Mr. John Ternouth. 

The Committee of the Subscribers for 
erecting a monument to his late R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, at a meeting holden 
at the London Tavern on the 12th Dec. 
resolved that the amount of all subscrip- 
tions now and hereafter raised, be devoted 
to the erection of Almshouses for the re- 
ception of Widows of Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Privates of Her Majesty’s 
Land Forces, to be designated ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Asylum.”’ 

The fine Church of St. Stephen’s Wal- 
brook, after having fallen into a state of 
lamentable degradation, has at length un- 
dergone complete repair. The Committee, 
considering that the structure was justly 
deemed the most beautiful of its celebrated 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren, as a pre- 
liminary step visited most of the metro- 
politan churches erected by him, and 
found many which had undergone consi- 
derable alterations from their original de- 
sign. In most instances, however, no im- 
provement was visible; at the same time 
the style of adornment strangely differed 
from the style of the great architect. The 
result of such examination led to the 
unanimous determination to restore St. 
Stephen’s to the state in which it was left 
by Sir Christopher. This required the 
restoration of the great eastern window, 
the disencumbering two of the eastern 
pilasters of monuments which defaced 
them, and the removal of one of the doors 
of the vestibule. In the course of the re- 
pairs it was deemed highly necessary to 
cover all the graves under the body of the 
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church. Incredible as it may appear, 
upwards of 4,000 coffins were found, and 
in many places they were piled up to the 
very pavement. For the due preservation 
of the congregation, the whole of the 
graves and vaults were arched over with 
brickwork, covered with a thick layer of 
concrete. The painting of the Martyrdom 
of St. Stephen, by B. West, in 1779, 
which formerly occupied the recess over 
the altar, has been removed to the northern 
transept. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Nov. 15. The church of Cockermouth 
was entirely destroyed by fire. It was 
enlarged and beautified in 1825, when 
322 additional sittings were obtained, half 
of which were free and unappropriated, 
so that it could accommodate 1,000 per- 
sons. It is supposed that the fire was 
caused by some pipes which had just 
been laid in the chancel to warm it through 
the winter. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The large and beautiful estate of Beal, 
the property of Prideaux John Selby, esq. 
of Twizell House, Belford, containing 
1,350 acres, and hitherto let at a rental of 
1,700/. has been sold to Hugh Taylor, jun. 
esq. of the Coal Exchange, London, for 
the sum of 47,0007. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


The furniture, paintings, &c, of the 
late John Musters, esq. at Colwick Hall, 
have been sold by auction. The follow- 
ing amongst the paintings were the most 
remarkable :—The Prodigal Son (by Spa- 
gnoletto), Mr. Roberts, 197. 19s. The 
return of Diana from the Chase (Rubens), 
Mr. Moseley of Derby (by commission,) 
1,050/. Full-length Portrait of the Father 
of the late Squire (Sir Joshua Reynolds), 
Mr. Weeks, 580 guineas. Full-length 
Portrait of Mrs. Musters, as Hebe (Sir 
Joshua Reynolds), Mr. Weeks, 600 
guineas. The Grecian Daughter (Guer- 
cino), Mr. Moseley, 480 guineas. The 
Rialto (Canaletto), Mr. Sulley, 33 guineas. 
Full-length Portrait of Mr. Chadwick 
(Gainsborough), Mr. Wick, 61 guineas. 
Market Place, Venice (Guardi), Mr. Sul- 
ley, 391. 7s. 6d. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Three flags, taken by the 80th Regi- 
ment at Sobraon, have been placed on the 
monument in Lichfield Cathedral erected 


to those of the regiment who fell in the 
Punjab war. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Nov. 25. Hon. Mary Frederica Seymour to 
be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, vice Hon. E. F. Lennox. 

Nov. 29. 15th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir H. Wat- 
son, C.B., from 33d Foot, to be Colonel.—20th 
Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Pilkington, K.C.B., 
from 82d Foot, to be Colonel.—48th Foot, Maj.- 
Gen. Sir J. H. Reynett to be Colonel.—50th 
Foot, Major H. E. De Burgh Sidley, from 86th 
Foot, to be Major.—63d Foot, Major-Gen. T. 
Kenah, C.B., to be Colonel.—82d Foot, Major- 
Gen. F. M. Milman to be Colonel.—86th Foot, 
Maj. W. L. Tudor, from 50th Foot, to be Major. 

Dec. 3. A. Bannerman, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Prince Edward Island.—2d Surrey 
Militia, Viscount Cranley to be Lieut.-Colonel, 
vice Sir R. Frederick, Bart.; H. M. Parratt, 
esq. to be Major.—North Salopian Yeomanry 
Cavalry, Viscount Dungannon to be Major, 
vice Kenyon, resigned. 

Dec. 6. The Hon. George Sulyarde Stafford 
Jerningham (now Secretary of Embassy at 
Constantinople) to be Secretary to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassy at Paris.—44th Foot, Capt. 
C. W. D. Staveley to be Major.—East Essex 
Regular Militia, the Hon. C. H. Maynard to 
be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Dec. 13. The Right Hon. Sir R. M. Rolfe 
(Vice-Chancellor of England,) created Baron 
Cranworth, of Cranworth, co. Norfolk.—Sir 
John Fred. William Herschel, Bart. to be 
Master and Worker of Her Majesty’s Mint. 

Dee. 15. 16th Light Dragoons, Capt. 'T. Pat- 
tle to be Major.—Scots Fusilier Guards, Lient. 
and Capt. and brevet Major C. A. F. son | 
to be Ca t. and Lieut.-Colonel.—Unattached, 
Capt. F. L. Arthur, from 40th Foot, to be Major. 

Dee. 16. John Lucius Dampier, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to te Vice Warden of the Stan- 
naries, in the county of Devon. 

Dec. 17. George Grey Sullivan, esq. (now 
Consul at Ning-po) to be Consul at Amoy. 

Dec. 19. Sir John Romilly, Knt. Attorney- 
General, George James Turner, esq. Q.C., 
Richard Bethell, — Q.C., James Parker, 
esq. Q.C., William Page Wood, esq. Q.C., 
Charles Crompton, esq. barrister, and William 
Milbourne James, esq. barrister-at-law, to be 
Commissioners for inquiring into the Process, 
Practice, and System of Pleading in the Court 
of Chancery. 

Dec, 20. James Carter, esq. (one of the 
Puisne Judges of New Brunswick,) to be Chief 
Justice for that province. 

Dec, 24. W.C. Brackenbury, esq. (now Con- 
sular Assistant to the British Mission at 
Madrid,) to be Her Majesty’s Consul at that 
capital. 

_Dec. 27. Grenadier Guards, Maj. and Colonel 
Sir O. Honyman, Bart. to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. 
and brevet Colonel J. J. W. Angerstein to be 
Major.—4Ist Foot, Major G. Carpenter to be 
Lieut.-Col.; Capt. A. J. W. Northey to be 
Major.—47th Foot, Major W. O’Grady Haly to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. R. ‘I. Farren to be 
Major.—77th Foot, Major T. G. Egerton to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. G. Dixon to be Major. 
—North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry, Capt. 
a Knatchbull to be Lieut.-Col. vce Ben- 
nett. 





The Right Hon. Dr. Lushington, Mr. Fal- 
coner, and Dr. Twiss, of Doctors’-commons, 
are appointed arbitrators to determine the 
boundary between the provinces of Canada 
and Noya Scotia. 


Mr. Arthur Russell to be one of the private 
secretaries of Lord John Russell. 

M. R. Sausse, esq. Q.C. to be Prothonotary 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland. 





NavAL PREFERMENTS. 


Commander Charles Barker (in command of 
Serpent) to the rank of Captain.—Lieut. W. G. 
Luard, (First of Hastings, 72,)George Western, 
Sir G. Webster, Bart. and Thomas Heard, to be 
Commanders.—Capt. Andrew Drew to be Naval 
Storekeeper at the Cape of Good Hope.—Capt. 
Sir J. Everard Home to the Calliope 26 (for 
New Zealand); Capt. Charles Frederick to the 
Amphitrite 24; Capt. L. T. Jones to the Samp- 
son steam-frigate—Commander Byron Drury 
to the Pandora 6; Comm. J. H. Genneys to 
the Fantome 12, at Portsmouth; Comm. G. H 
Gardner to the Blenheim screw guard-ship at 
Portsmouth; Comm. T. Etheridge to the Pen- 
guin 6, at Devonport; Comm. W. T. Rivers to 
the Volcano steam-sloop (for Africa).—Lieut. 
W. A. R. Pearce to command the Atholl 2. 

Lieut. William Eade Shaw has been ap- 
pointed to command the Coast Guard at Spittal, 
vice Lieut. Gutzman to Harwich, vice Pearce, 
appointed to command Her Majesty’s ship 
Athol; Lieut. Benjamin S. Pickard to com- 
mand Porthillick station, vice Knapman. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Limerick Co.—Wyndham Goold, esq. 
St. Alban’s.—Jacob Bell, jun. 





EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. C. Adams, Cainham V. Salop. 

Rey. C. Barton, Bromborough P.C. Cheshire. 

Rey. R. E. Batty, Wragby D. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. T. Bennett, (V. of Barling, Essex,) 
Sub-Deanery and First Canonry in St. Paul’s. 

Rey. T. F. H. Bridge, (R. of St. John’s, New- 
foundland,) Archdeacon (first) of Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 

Rev. M. Butt, Wingrave V. Bucks. 

Rev. C. Carr, Wilton-Gilbert P.C. w. Kimble- 
worth R. Durham. 

Rev. W. Chambers, Mission in Borneo. 

Rev.J.R.Charlesworth, LinthwaiteP.C.Yorksh. 

Rev. A. Clive, Pyon-Parva Canonry in Here- 
ford Cathedral. 

Rev. J. A. Cork, South Benfleet V. Essex. 

Rey. J. D. Dixon, Bramley P.C. Leeds. 

Rey. C. C. Domvile, Nettleton R. Wilts. 

Rev. E. R. Franks, Downham Market R. Norf. 

Rev. W. Garratt, Holy Trinity P.C. St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, London. 

Rey. N. 8S. Godfrey, Wortley P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. A. R. Grant, Helion-Bumstead V. Essex 
and Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Hallen, Holywell St. James Chapelry, 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. T. Hulme, Brightside P.C. Sheffield. 

Rev. W. G. Humphry, St. Paul P.C. Knights- 
bridge, London, 

Rey. C. O. Kenyon, Greatness V. Salop. 

Rev. H. W. Maddock, All Saints’ P.C. St. 
John’s Wood, London. 

Rev. D. Mapleton, Meanwood P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. R. M. Master, (P.C. of Burnley, Lanca- 
— Hon. Canonry in Manchester Cathe- 

ral. 
Rey. F, Maynard, Kirk-Bramworth R. Yorksh, 
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Rev. E. J. Moor, Hon. Canonry in Norwich 
Cathedral. 

Rey. S. Palmer, High-Bickington R. Devon. 

Rey. W. E. Pooley, Chillesford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Powell, Bispham P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. C. D. Reade, Stow-Bedon V. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Saulez, Grazeley P.C. Bucks. 

Rev. P. P. Smith, to King-Sterndale P.C. Derb. 

Rev. J. W. N. Tanner, St. Mark P.C. Antro- 
bus, Cheshire. 

Rev. C. B. Teesdale, Lamarsh R. Essex. 

Rev. T. Watson, East-Farleigh V. Kent 

Rev. W. C. F. Webber, Minor Canonry in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. F. A. Weekes, Aston-upon-Trent R. w. 
Shardlow C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. T. Wilson, Birkle P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. H. Wood, Stratton V. Cornwall. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rey. J. C. Conolly, H.M. ship Fisgard. 
Rev. E. Reddall, Brackley Union, Northamp. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


J. Bell, B.A. Junior Fellowship, Clare hall, 
Cambridge. 

A. H. Clough, M.A, Professorship of English 
Language and Literature, University coll. 


London. 
= = Coleridge, Lower Mastership, Eton 
e 


college. 

J. G. Greenwood, B.A. to the Professorship of 
Greek and Latin, and Ancient and Modern 
History, Owen’s college, Manchester. 

W. Kay, Head Mastership, Bakewell Grammar 
School, Derbyshire. 

J. A. Russell, B.L. Professorship of English 
Law, University college, London. 

A. Sandeman, M.A. Professorship of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, Owen’s coll. 
Manchester. 

H. J.S. Smith, Fellowship, Balliol coll. Oxf. 

Rev. J. M. Sumner, (R. of Buriton, Hants,) 
Trustee of Churcher’s college, Petersfield, 


Hants. 
T. Walrond, B.A. Fellowship, Balliol coll. Oxf. - 





BIRTHS. 


Oct. 20. In Tavistock sq. the wife of Gerard 
W. Lydekker, esq. barrister-at-law, a son.—— 
23. At Corfu, the wife of G. de la Poer Beres- 
ford, A.D.C. 16th Regt. a son. 

Nov. 14. At Dublin, Lady R. Montagu, a 
dau.—15. At Perdiswell, Worc. Lady Wake- 
man, a son and heir.—— At Walcot, the wife of 
Henry Nevile, one ason and heir.—116. At 
Lindon, near Wellington, the Hon. Mrs. J. W. 
Walrond, a dau.— At Longbridge house 
Shepton Mallet, Mrs. Charles Welsh, a son an 
heir.—17. At Park st. Westminster, the 
wife of S. Christy, esq. M.P. a son and heir. 
——In Cavendish sq. the wife of B. Walmisley, 
esq. a dau.—23. At Youlston, Lady Chi- 
chester, a dau.——24. At Anglesey barracks, 
Portsea, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Messiter, 28th 
Regt. a dau. —25. At Ediuburgh, the Hon. 
Mrs. W. Maule, a dau.— At Richings park, 
Bucks, Lady Willshire, of twins, a son anda 
dau.——27. At Dalby hall, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Wm. Ewbank, esq. a son and heir.—— 
At Bournmouth, the wife of Capt. R. Burges 
Watson, C.B. a dau.——29. At Mortlake, the 
Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, a dau. 

Dec. 2. In Sussex sq. Hyde park, the wife 
of Major Courtenay Philipps, ason.——3. At 
Aubrey house, Hants, the wife of Sir J. Rivett 
Carnac, Bart. ason.——In Dorset pl. the wife of 
Plumer Alexander Buller, esq.a dau.—4. At 
Wotton, the seat of W. J. Evelyn, esq. M.P. 
the wife of the Rev. J. W. S. Powell, Rector of 
Abinger, a son.——In Grosvenor sq. Lady 
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Foley, ason.——At Pontypool park, the wife 
of Capel Hanbury Leigh, esq. Lord Lieut. of 
the county of Monmouth, a dau.—é6. At 

ickenham, the wife of Edmund Edward 
‘Turnour, esq. a dau.——At Paris, Lady Arthur 
Hervey, a son.——In Eaton place South, the 
Hon. Mrs. Gerald Dillon, a son.——At Ickle- 
ford house, near Hitchin, the Hon. Mrs. Fred. 
Dudley Ryder, a son.—At Rutland gate, 
Hyde park, the wife of Fred. Pratt Barlow, 
jun. esq. ason.——7. At Ulster terrace, Re- 
gent’s Ee. the wife of Robert Williams, esq. 
of Bridehead, Dorset, a dau.—s. At Llan- 
vrechva grange, Monmouthshire, Mrs. Charles 
Prothero, a son.——9. At Belgrave sq. the 
Hon. Mrs. Horatio Fitzroy, a dau.—In Hen- 
rietta st. Cavendish sq. the wife of Capt. Man- 
ners, R.N. a son.—-12. In St. James’s pl. 
the Marchioness of Douglas (née Princess 
Marie of Baden), a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct.3. At Chesham Bois, Bucks, Wm.-Carne, 
son of Joseph Vivian, esq. of Roseworthy, near 
Camborne, to Mary de St. Paule, youngest 
dau. of James Haig, esq. of Chesham Bois 
house, Buckinghamshire, late First Judge of 
the Madras Civil Service.——At Stonehouse, 
George Drury, esq. R.M. second son of the 
late Capt. Drury, R.N. and grandson of the 
late Gen. De Velancey, to Jessie, youngest 
dau. of the late Harry Pigou, esq. 3d Dra- 
goon Guards.——At Edinburgh, Charles Maxi- 
milian Thomas Western, esq. only son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Western, K.L.S. to Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late William Balfour, of 
Trenaby, Capt. R.N.——The Rev. S. Harward 
Archer, third son of the late Edward Archer, 
esq. of Trelaske, Cornwall, to Charlotte-Hester, 
second dau. of the Rev. Walter Radcliffe, of 
Warlegh, co. Devon.——At Islington, Herr- 
man ang, esq. of aoe inn, fifth son of 
Charles Von Lang, M.D. of Bryanston pl. and 
Newman st. to Rebeckah-Henrietta, elder dau. 
of the late John Ward, esq. of Compton terr. 
Islington. 

4. At St. Martin-in-the-fields, the Rev. 
Charles Braddy, M.A. of St. John’s, Camb. 
Lecturer of St. Magnus, and Assistant Master 
in the City of London School, to Sarah, relict 
of George Francis Davenport, esq. of Oxford, 
and of Adelaide, South Australia. 

5. At Hever, Kent, the Rev. W. W. Battye, 
Rector of that Sg to Harriet-Dorothea, only 
dau. of E. W. M. Waldo, esq. of Hever castle, 
and Stonewall park.——At Paddington, Mr. 
Octave Delapierre, Secretary to the — 
Legation, and Consul of his Majesty the King 
of the Belgians, to Charlotte, widow of Capt. 
Jasper Trower, Bengal Artillery. 

At Forton, Lieut. W. H. Fenwick, R.N. 
commanding H.M. brig Rolla, to Jane Donald- 
son Tinklar, second dau. of the late Capt. R. 8. 
Tinklar, R.M. 

7. At Walton-on-the-Hill, Lancashire, Capt. 
Richard Jones Edgerley, 29th Bombay Native 
Inf. to Mary-Louisa-Matilda, only dau. of Maj. 
Gidley, Bombay Army.——At St. Marylebone, 
George Stoney Swinny, esq. 15th (King’s) Hus- 
sars, only son of the late Rev. G. S. Swinny, 
of Ballyredmond house, Carlow, to Maria, 
second dau. of the late J. Green Wilkinson, esq. 

8. At Wonston, the Rev. Thomas Pyne, A.M. 
Incumbent of Hook, Surrey, to Rosanne-Mary, 
only dau. of the late R. D. Pritchard, esq. 
Capt. in the Royal Navy.— At St. Ebbe’s 
Church, Charles Gunning Parker, esq. sur- 
- Shrivenham, Berks, to Anne, dau. of the 
ate Mr. Alderman Fisher, Littlegate, Oxford. 
—— At St. George’s Hanover sq. Thos. Lovell, 
esq. to Miss Martha Scott. Also, Mr. John 
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Scott, to Isabella, third dau. of Thos. Lovell, 
esq. allof Thedding worth, co.Leic.——At Liver- 

1, the Rev. Thomas Whaley, Incumbent of 
Holy Trinity Church, Guernsey, to Georgiana- 
Lucy, eldest dau. of George James Duncan, 
esq. of Liverpool.——At Whitburn, Lieut.-Col. 
William Freke Williams, K.H. to Emily, third 
dau. of the late Wm. Harrison, esq. of Whit- 
burn, Durham. 

9. At Plympton St. Mary’s, Devon, John 
George Stewart, esq. 5th Fusiliers, to Mary- 
Frederica, dau. of the Rev. J. Smythe, A.M. 
of Ridgeway, Devon.—~At Humberstone, 
Leic. Wm. Ward Tailby, esq. to Mary, second 
dau. of William Taylor, esy.—At St. John’s 
Notting hill, the Rev. Charles James Scratch- 
lev, of Earchisland, Heref. to Amelia, eldest 
dau. of the late James Cracknall, esq.— At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. John Dodd Neai, 
esq. to Elizabeth, relict of Major Grenville, 2d 
(Queen’s) Royal. . 

10. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Richard 
Clifford Jeffares, esq. to Maria, widow of Dr. 
Duke, of Silverstone, Northamptonshire, and 
eldest dau. of J. Colman, esq. of Swaffham, 
Norfolk.——At Southsea, Albert Gahagan, esq. 
10th Madras Nat. Inf. eldest son of the late 
Thomas Gahagan, esq. Madras Civil Service, 
to Clara-Frances, dau. of Capt. Pritchard, R.N. 
of Southsea.——At Colne, Capt. Duncan Camp- 
bell, 90th Light Inf. youngest son of the late 
John Campbell, esq. of South hall, Argyle- 
shire, to Ellen-Barcroft, second dau. of Edw. 
Parker, esq. of Alkincoats.—At Didsbury, 
Richard Huntley, esq. of King’s Langley, 
Herts, to Arabella, second dau. of the late 
John Caparn, esq. of Winthorpe, Notts——— 
At St. James’s Piccadilly, Robert Caparn, esq. 
of Winthorpe grange, to Frances, eldest dau. 
of Mr. Crampern, of Jermyn st.——At Allhal- 
lows London wall, Gent Wigg, esq. etdest son 
of George Wigg, esq. of Acle, Norfolk, to Mar- 
garetta-Adela, eldest dau. of Thomas Strick- 
land, esq. of Plaistow, Essex.——At Jersey, 
Capt. James Rudge, son of the Rev. Dr. Rudge, 
Rector of Hawkchurch, to Annabella, youngest 
dau. of the late Gen. Graves.——At Christ’s 
Church St. John's wood, Edward Picton Phil- 
lips, esq. of Haverfordwest, to Eliza-Susan- 
nah-Prichard, eldest dau. of the late William 
Morgan, esq. solicitor, of Bridgend.—— At St. 
Michael’s Chester square, John Cuxson, esq. 
youngest son of the late John Cuxson, esq. 
Shiffnal, Salop, to Julia Lady Blake, relict of 
Sir Valentine Blake, Bart.—-Fred. Durant 
Deare, esq. second son of the late Lieut-Col. 
G. R. Deare, 8th Hussars, to Helen, youngest 
dau. of James Uphill, esq. of Bromyard, Heref. 
——At Cheltenham, the Rev. James Hughes, 
only son of James Hughes, esq. of Glan Rhei- 
dol, Cardiganshire, to Ella-Tomasina, second 
dau. of Frederic Ross, esq.——At Stoke, Henry 
Davey, esq. Assistant Master Attendant of 
H.M: Dockyard, Portsmouth, to Fanny-Eliza- 
beth-Crowley, dau. of the late George Banks, 
esq. F.L.S. of Devonport.—At Camberwell, 
James Fraser Hore, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of James Hore, esq. 
of Dulwich, to Olivia, eldest dau. of Philip 
Gowan, esq. of Dulwich. : ; 

11. At the Consulate, Ostend, Enrico Cico- 
pieri St. Clair, esq. to Louisa, youngest dau. 
of the late Richard Tyrwhitt, esq. of Nantyr 
hall, Denbighshire. 

12, At Clapham, Alfred Earnshaw, esq. of 
Clapham rise, eldest surviving son of the late 
William Earnshaw, esq. Solicitor to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs, to Mary, only dau. of Mr. 
John C. Fourdrinier, solicitor, College st. Dow- 

ate, and granddau. of the late Charles Four- 

rinier, esq. of Lower Tooting. 

15. At Camus-juxta-Mourne, the Rev. Wm. 
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Alexander, Chaplain to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Rector of 
Termonamungan, eldest son of the Rev. Robt. 
Alexander, Prebendary of Aghadoey, to Cecil- 
Frances, second dau. of John Humphreys, esq. 
of Miltown house, Tyrone.——At St. Peter’s 
Eaton sq. Lieut.-Col. Brook Taylor, 85th Light 
Inf. to Henrietta, only dau. of Sir John Boyd, 
Bart. late of Danson, Kent. —At Putney, 
Evan Hare, gent. of Putney, only surviving 
son of John Hare, gent. of Hampton, and 
nephew of Evan Morris, esq. of Putney, and 
of the Inner Temple, to Charlotte, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late Thomas Chapman, 
esq. of Wandsworth.——At All Souls’, Charles- 
Lloyd, fourth son of Vice-Admiral. Hawker, 
of Cavendish sq. and Ashford lodge, Hants, to 
Emma-Jane, eldest dau. of John W. Digby, 
esq.——John L. Haigh, esq. solicitor, Selby, 
to Jane, eldest dau. of the late Capt. John 
Platt, R.N. of Hatfield, near Doncaster.—aAt 
Edgware, Edward Wise, esq. of Woodchester 
house, Glouc. to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late John Woollright, esq. of Elstree. 
——At Paddington, Philip John Budworth, 
of Greensted hall, Essex, and of Charles st. 
St. James’s, to Blanche, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Trimmer, R.N. of Connaught sq.—— 
At Ecton, Northamptonsh. Bartholomew Tun- 
nard, esq. late Capt. 27th Regt. to Harriet- 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Hon. and Rey. 
R. B. em ie Rector of Barton Segrave.—— 
At Aberdeen, Patrick Keith, esq. banker in 
Stonehaven, to Margaret, elder dau. of David 
Blaikie, “a merchant in Aberdeen.——At 
Speldhurst, Kent, T. B. Vacher, esq. of Bromp- 
ton, to Mary, dau. of Charles Roberts, esq. of 
of Tunbridge wells, late of Stanmore. 

16. At Falmouth, John M‘Dowell Skene, 
esq. Comm. R.N. Inspecting Commander of 
the Coast Guard at Falmouth, to Harriet- 
Anna, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Wood, C.B. 
K.H. Col. of the 3d West India Regt.-—At 
Jersey, John Wills, esq. son of the late John 
Wills, esq. of Donhead St. Andrew's, Wiltsh. 
to Harriott-Catherine, dau. of the late George 
Gibson, esq. of Blandford sq.—At Exeter, 
the Rev. G. W. Cox, eldest son of the late 
Capt. G. H. Cox, of the —— Army, to 
Emily-Maria, second dau. of Major William 
Stirling, late of the Bombay Army.— At Scul- 
coates, Hull, Chas. Napoleon Hopkinson, esq. 
of Dunnington house, second son of James 
Hopkinson, esq. of Fulford, to Annie-Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of John Wind Coates, esq. of 
Pasture house, and Stokesley, Yorksh.— At 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, Charles St. Clare 
Bedford, esq. of Eastbourne terr. Hyde park, 
to Mary-Margaret, second dau. of Geo. Giles 
Vincent, esq. of Dean’s = Dublin, 
the Hon. and Rev. Edward Talbot, son of Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, to Catherine-Eleanor, dau. 
of the late Francis Hoey, esq. of Dunganstown 
castle, Wicklow. 

17. At Cheltenham, William Kebdell, esq. 
M.D. of Brighton, to Emily-Somerville-Clarke, 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel Chilver, esq. 
of New Burlington st.——At Cheltenham, 
Robert Edmond Waters, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to Emily-Esther-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Jouathan Peel, —~ of Culham, Ox- 
fordshire.——At Hastings, Eldred Havers Be- 
dingfeld, esq. late of Catsfield house, Sussex, 
to Harriet-Anne, dau. of the late Col. Davis, 
E.I.Co’s. Service.——At Rugby, the Very Rev. 
James Gregory, Dean of Kildare, and Incum- 
bent of St. Bridget, Dublin, to Octavia-Letitia, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir George Fether- 
ston, Bart. of Ardagh house, Longford.——At 
Brighton, Frederick James Hall, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Maria-Mary, 
younger dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Langley, 
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——At St. Giles’s, Fred.-Fuhrmann, youngest 
son of Mr. Serjeant Clarke, to Lucy-Annette, 
second dau. of Francis Boott, esq. M.D.——At 
Upper Deal, George Myers, esq. to Jane- 
Emma, fifth dau. of the late Thomas Back- 
house, esq. of Caldbeck, Cumberland.——At 
Greenwich, the Rev. Bernard Gilpin, Vicar of 
St. John’s, Stanwick, Yorkshire, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of the late William Renwick, esq. Lieut. 
R.N.——At Barrow, Dudley-Rose, son of John 
Robert Hodgson, esq. of Charsfield hall, and 
grendeen of the late Rev. John Hodgson, of 

ole, Norfolk, to Mary-Ann, dau. of the late 
Stephen Tim Shillito, esq. of Barrow hall.—— 
At apopenenran, Dudley, Lord North, eldest 
son of the Earl of Guildford, to Charlotte- 
Maria, third dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Wm. 
Eden and Lady Grey de Ruthyn.—aAt St. 
Pancras, Frederic Howe Hale, esq. of the 
British Consular Service, China, youngest son 
of the Rev. T. Hale, D.D. to Jane, dau. of 
Charles Yardley, esq. Camden road, St. Pan- 
cras,——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Richard 
Wellesley, esq. to Mary-Dulcibella, third dau. 
of Charles Drummond, esq.——At Paddington, 
the Rev. James Henry Pickering, Vicar of 
Overton, Yorkshire, to Marianne, second dau. 
of Thomas March, esq.——At St. Stephen’s 
St. John’s wood, the Rev. Edward Hamilton 
Nelson, Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, to Anto- 
nina-Eliza, dau. of M. B, Peacock, esq. of 
Highgate.——At Ightham, Kent, Capt. Robert 
Luard, h.p. R. Art. to Lewis-Marianne, eldest 
dau. of Prideaux John Selby, esq. of Twizell 
house, Northumb. and the Mote, Ightham, 
and widow of Charles John Bigge, esq. of Lin- 
den, Northumberland. 

18. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Edwin 
Fitz Ham, esq. of the Oaks, Cornwall, to Ame- 
lia-Eliza, eldest dau. of Capt. Sison, R.N. of 
Yarrow bank, Jersey.——At Littleham, South 
Devon, Robert-Azlack, son of George White, 
esq. solicitor, Grantham, to Mary, younger 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Fairfax Moresby, C.B. 

19. At Westleigh, North Devon, the Rev. 
J. Haydon Cardew, of Belton, Leic. to Teresa, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Torr, for- 
merly Vicar of Westleigh._—— At the Hague, 
Francis Wansey, esq. late of Arborfield, Berk- 
shire, to Catharine, dau. of the late M. Tow- 

‘ood, esq. of St. Neot’s, Hunts.—At St. 

uke’s Chelsea, Horace-George, youngest son 
of George Dance, esq. to Charlotte-Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Francois Cramer, esq. 

22. At Alverstoke, the Rev. Edmund Durn- 
ford, Rector of Monxton, Hants, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late John James, esq. of 
Tunbridge wells.——At St. Mark’s Kenning- 
ton, the Rev. Thomas Wilishire, B.A. Curate 
of Riddings, Derb, to Sarah-Harriet, eldest 
dau. of John Hudson, esq. of North Brixton. 
—— At Winchester, Arthur Mellersh, esq. 
Comm. R.N. to Henrietta-Frances, dau. of 
the late Rev. Thos. Butler, Vicar of East World- 
ham, Hants.——At Stoughton, Sussex, Percy 
Standish, esq. of Farley hill, Berks, and Scaleby 
castle, Cumberland, to Caroline-Macnamara, 
second dau. of the late Samuel Matthew Cloy- 
stoun, ~~, 

23. At Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, William 
Christopherson, esq. of Lee, Blackheath, to 
Jane, fifth dau, of the late John Green, esq. of 
Eltham.——At Long Newnton, Wilts, the Rev. 
Henry Herbert Wyatt, to Elizabeth, fourth 
dau. of the late Alfred Wyatt, esq. of Wargrave, 
Berks, 

24. At Swansea, Griffith Llewellyn, esq. of 
Baglan hall,Glam. to Madelina-Georgina, eldest 
dau. of Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, esq. of Maes- 
teg house.——At Westend, South Stoneham, 
Hants, Capt. Chas. Lowth, Bengal Cav. grand- 
son of Bishop Lowth, to Susan-Eliza, youngest 
dau. of late Major Groves, 28th Regt.——At 
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Blackburn, Lanc. the Rev. Edward Parker, 
M.A. Incumbent of Trinity Church, second 
surviving son of Edw. Parker, esq. of Alkin- 
coates, to Catherine, second dau. of the late 
James Neville, esq. of Beardwood.—At Roch- 
dale, the Rev. Brough Maltby, B.A. only son 
of Charles L. Maltby, esq. of Southwell, Notts, 
to Isabella, youngest dau. of James Chadwick, 
esq.——At Binsted, near Arundel, Thomas 
Burrell, esq. of Fareham, Hants, to Mary-Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Upton, esq. 
——At St. Pancras, Sydenham-Henry, eldest 
son of the Rey. 8S. H. Peppin, Vicar of Brans- 
combe, Devon, to Emma-Louisa, only dau. of 
Charles Pain, esq. of Haverstock hill.——At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Henry Thos. Castile, 
M.D. of Leeds, to Eliza-Jane-Hutton Heron, 
Park st. Grosvenor sq.——At Backwell, Henry 
Austin Goldfinch, esq. only surviving son of 
the late Major Goldfinch, of the Priory, Chew- 
ton Mendip, to Jeannette, third dau. of Fran- 
cis Wride, esq. of the Rectory, Backwell.—— 
At the Countess of Clanricarde’s, Dominick st. 
Dublin, Edward M‘Envoy, esq. of Tobertinane, 
co. Meath, and 6th Dragoon Guards, to Eliza- 
beth-Frances-Theresa, dau, and heiress of An- 
drew Browne, esq. of Mounthazel, co. Galway. 
——At Camberwell, the Rev. W. G. Martin, 
B.A. Chaplain to the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum, to Mary, eldest dau. of Joseph Beard- 
more, esq. of Deptford.——At Muskham, W. 
Davenport Davenport, esq. of Bramhall, Che- 
shire, and late a Major in the Cameronians, to 
Diana-Elizabeth, dau. of John Handley, esq. 
of Muskham grange, Notts. 

At Aston, Henry Jasper Willett, esq. 
nephew of Henry Goodrick Willett, esq. of the 
Lightwoods, Staff. and of Wigston Parva hall, 
Leic. to Mary, only child of H. H. Cracklow, 
esq. of the Manor house, Nechells, near Bir- 
mingham. : 

28. At Southampton, James, third son of 
James Laing, esq. South Shields, and grand- 
son of the late Sir Cuthbert Heron, Bart. to 
Charlotte-Eliza, second dau. of W. B. Page, 
esq. Southampton.——At Southampton, W. B. 
Page, jun. esq. to Catherine-Gordon, dau. of 
the late —— George Drew, of Salisbury. 

29. At Chelsea, the Rev. Duncan Campbell, 
Rector of Pentridge, Dorset, to Charlotte- 
Savage, only child of the late Lieut.-Col. Adam 
Gordon Campbell, Knight of Windsor, and 
relict of W. P. Foley, esq. 16th Regt.——At 
Portsea, Thomas William Miller, esq. C.E. of 
Southsea, to Sarah, dau. of the late Henry 
Cradock, Comm. R.N.——At Winterton, in 
Norfolk, William Burnley Hume, second son 
of Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. to Eliza G. Nelson, 
dau. of Rev. John Nelson, Rector of Winterton. 
——At Clifton, the Rev. Robert Harkness, 
nephew of the Ven. Archdeacon Law, Rector 
of Weston-super-Mare, and grandson of the 
late Bishop of Bath and Wells, to Mrs. Tos- 
well, of Clifton.——At Dublin, the Earl of 
Courtown, to Dora, youngest dau. of the late 
Chief Justice Pennefather. 

30. At Knowl hill, Berks, Capt. Henry 
Creed, \ate Bombay Art. to Cecilia Aurelia de 
Bourbel, granddau. of the late Parr Bulkeley, 
esq. and niece of J. J. Bulkeley, esq. of Lin- 
den hill, Berks.——At the Catholic Chapel, 
Reading, Michael Blount, esq. of Mapledurham 
house, to Lucy-Catherine, fourth dau. of the 
late James Wheble, esqg.—-At Hampstead, 
Robert William Wynne, esq. only son of Robt. 
Wynne, esq. of Bronywendon, Denbighshire, 
to Eugenie-Maria, eldest dau. of Eyre Evans, 
Crowe, esy. of Hampstead.—At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. William, eldest son of W. G. 
Gowing, esy. of Brompton and Catton, Norf. 
= Jane-Laura, only child of Sir Jasper At- 

inson. 
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Tue MARcCHIONESS CoRNWALLIS. 
Dec. 5. At her residence in Park 
Crescent, in her 74th year, the Most 
Noble Louisa Marchioness Cornwallis. 
Louisa Marchioness Cornwallis was 
born at Gordon Castle, in the county of 
Bamff, on the 19th Oct. 1774, the fourth 
daughter of Alexander 4th Duke of Gor- 
don, K.P. by Jane, second daughter of 
Sir William Maxwell, of Monreith, co. 
Wigton, Bart. She was sister to the late 
Duke of Gordon; and his other sisters 
were the late Duchess of Richmond and 
Lennox, Lady Madelina Palmer, the pre- 
sent Duchess dowager of Bedford, and the 
late Duchess of Manchester. Lady Louisa 
Gordon was married on the 17th April, 
1797, at the Duke of Gordon’s house in 
Piccadilly, to Charles Lord Viscount 
Brome, who in 1805 succeeded his father 
as second Marquess Cornwallis. He 
died without male issue on the 9th Aug. 
1823. Her ladyship has left five daugh- 
ters: the Countess of St. Germans, Lady 
Braybrooke, the Lady Mary Ross, and the 
Ladies Louisa and Elizabeth Cornwallis. 
‘¢Endowed with a strong, intelligent, 
and inquiring mind, and great energy of 
character, in the pursuit of science, the 
study of natural history, or the more 
trifling occupations of the needle and 
works of fancy, this lady equally suc- 
ceeded, and has left numberless proofs of 
her ingenuity and untiring industry. 
Taking the lead in society, from her rank 
and station, she was universally looked up 
to, whilst she was affable and courteous 
to all: the friend of innocent cheerful- 
ness, and the ready promoter of whatever 
was for the general good. They who had 
the happiness of knowing her when at 
Culford (near Bury St. Edmund’s), need 
not be reminded of her domestic virtues, 
and her incessant activity and anxiety for 
the welfare of all around her ; visiting the 
poor, superintending personally her village 
school, in which she took an intense inte- 
rest, watching incessantly to administer to 
the relief and comfort of her neighbours, 
and thinking only by what means she best 
might do them good. After leaving Cul- 
ford, the scene of her usefulness was 
changed, but its efficiency was not les- 
sened ; and she was never forgetful of her 
former friends, always evincing a lively in- 
terest in their welfare, and, with the diffe- 
rent members of her family, contributing 
largely to the bazaars in aid of the hos- 
pital. These qualities are remembered 
by many still remaining, who experienced 
the blessing of such a friend and bene- 


factor, and have raised a lasting monu- 
ment in their hearts and affections.’’— 
Bury Post. 

The remains of this much beloved lady 
were deposited in the family vault at Cul- 
ford Chureh, by the side of her late hus- 
band, on Thursday, Dec. 12. The fune- 
ral, by her ladyship’s express desire, was 
strictly private, being attended only by the 
five daughters of the deceased, their hus- 
bands, and ten of her grand-children. 
The procession was formed at the Hall 
Farm at Culford, and moved on foot to 
the church, the corpse being borne by 
twelve men. The service was performed 
by the Rev. James Anderson, Preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn; the Rev. F. Cheere, Cu- 
rate of Ingham, and the Rev. W. Pridden, 
Rector of West Stow, being also in at- 
tendance. Many of the old servants and 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages 
who had experienced the fostering care of 
her ladyship and the family, were present, 
and several persons from Bury. An im- 
pressive sermon on the sad event was 
preached at Culford Church on the follow- 
ing Sunday, by the Rev. Edward Hogg, 
Rector of Fornham St. Martin’s, upon 
the 3rd chap. of Ecclesiastes, v. 15. 





Lorp NuGent. 

Nov. 26. At his seat, Lillies, Bucks, 
aged 61, the Right Hon. George Nugent- 
Grenville, Baron Grenville of Carlans- 
town, co. Westmeath, G.C.M.G., M.P. 
for Aylesbury, and D.C.L.; uncle to the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Lord Nugent was born on the 30th 
Dec. 1788, the younger son of George 
first Marquess of Buckingham, by Lady 
Mary Elizabeth Nugent, only daughter 
and hgir of Robert Earl Nugent. His 
mother was created a Baroness of the 
kingdom of Ireland in 1800, with re- 
mainder to her second son; and he ¢on- 
sequently succeeded to the peerage on her 
death on the 16th March, 1813. 

His Lordship was educated at Braze- 
nose college, Oxford, where he received 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. in 1810. 

At the general election of 1812 he was 
returned to Parliament, without opposi- 
tion, as one of the members for Ayles- 
bury. In 1818, in consequence of his 
brother, the Marquess of Buckingham, 
having joined the ministry, he was in 
some danger of losing his seat; but, 
standing on his own interest, was re- 
turned at the head of the poll. He sus- 
tained another contest successfully in 
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1831, and continued one of the members 
for Aylesbury until the dissolution in 
1832. 

On the 22nd Nov. 1830, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Lords of the Treasury; 
from which position he was removed in 
August, 1832, when he was sent to the 
Tonian Islands as Lord High Commis- 
sioner, which office he retained for three 
years, returning to England with the cus- 
tomary decoration of a Grand Cross of 
St. Michael and St. George. In 1837 he 
again offered himself for Aylesbury, but 
was defeated; and in 1839 once more 
contested that borough, but was again un- 
successful. In 1843, in conjunction with 
Mr. George Thompson, the present M.P. 
for the Tower Hamlets, he addressed him- 
self to the constituency of Southampton, 
and sustained another defeat ; but, on re- 
appearing before the electors of Ayles- 
bury, at the general election in 1847, his 
lordship was elected in the room of Cap- 
tain Baillie Hamilton, to represent his 
early friends. In his politics Lord Nu- 
gent was always an extreme Whig, or 
Whig-Radical. He was one of those who 
interested themselves zealously in defence 
of Queen Caroline, and he also visited 
Spain as a partisan of the Spanish patriots. 

Lord Nugent was a “noble author’”’ 
of considerable merit and perseverance. 
His works were— 

Portugal, a Poem, in two Parts. 1812. 

to 


Oxford and Locke. 1829. 

This essay relates to the expulsion of 
Locke from the university of Oxford, and 
defends that university from the asper- 
sions of Dugald Stewart. 

Memorials of John Hampden. 1832. 
2 vols. 8vo. This work was reviewed in 
the Quarterly, by the late Mr. Southey; 
and the critique provoked a rejoinder 
from Lord Nugent in a letter to Mr. 
Murray ; to which Southey, after a time, 
replied in another letter ‘‘ touching Lord 
Nugent.” 

Lands Classical and Sacred. 1843. 
2 vols. 8vo. and 1846. 2 vols. 18mo. 

Legends of Lillies. By the Lord and 
Lady thereof. 

In private life Lord Nugent was acces- 
sible and affectionate. He was especially 
fond of the company of literary men, and 
his conversation was full of anecdote de- 
rived both from books and the world. 

Lord Nugent married, Sept. 6, 1813, 
Anne-Lucy, second daughter of Major- 
Gen. the Hon. Vere Poulett, and niece to 
Jotn 4th Earl Poulett. Her Ladyship 
died without issue in 1848; and the ba- 
rony of Nugent has consequently become 
extinct. 
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Rr. Hon. Sir W. H. FREMANTLE. 

Oct. 19. At his residence, Holly Grove, 
Windsor Park, in his 84th year, the Right 
Hon. Sir William Henry Fremantle, G.C.H. 
Deputy Ranger of Windsor Park. 

He was born on the 28th Dec. 1766, 
the fourth and youngest son of John Fre- 
mantle, esq. of Aston Abbot’s, in the 
county of Buckingham, by Frances, daugh- 
ter and coheir of John Edwards, esq. of 
Bristol ; and was brother to the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir Thomas F. Fremantle, G.C B. 
the father of the present Right Hon. Sir 
Thomas Francis Fremantle, Bart. 

He entered the army early in life, and 
attained the rank of Captain of infantry. 
His first appointment was that of aide-de- 
camp to the Marquess of Buckingham 
when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1782; 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington being 
an aide-de-camp to his Excellency at the 
same time. The Lord Lieutenant sub- 
sequently appointed him his private secre- 
tary, and he officiated in that capacity 
until the Marquess of Buckingham re- 
tired from the Viceroyalty of Ireland. In 
1789 he was appointed Secretary for Ire- 
land resident in that country, which office 
he held until 1800, when it was abolished. 
Mr. Fremantle at a later period held the 
office of Deputy Teller of the Exchequer 
under the Marquess of Buckingham. In 
the year 1806, on the formation of the so- 
called “ Talents’? administration, under 
Lords Grenville and Grey, Mr. Fremantle 
was nominated to the responsible office of 
Joint Secretary to the Treasury, and ob- 
tained a seat in the House of Commons 
as one of the members for Harwich. On 
the resignation of Lord Grenville he quitted 
office. He was not returned to Parliament 
in 1807, but in 1812 he became one of the 
members for Buckingham, and he retained 
that seat until May, 1827, when he re- 
signed it to his nephew, Sir Thomas F. 
Fremantle, Bart. During this period Mr. 
Fremantle occupied a prominent position 
in the House of Commons, taking part in 
all the principal debates of the period, and 
exhibiting very superior talents for public 
business. He acted with the party con- - 
nected with Lord Grenville, of which the 
late Mr. Horner, the late Duke of Buck- 
ingham (then Lord Temple), and Mr. 
Charles Wynn, were the leading mem- 
bers, and generally voted with the oppo- 
sition of that day. He cordially supported 
the claims of the Roman Catholics to ad- 
mission to Parliament, and the enjoyment 
of other privileges. 

In the year 1822 Mr. Fremantle, with 
several of his political friends, joined the 
administration of Lord Liverpool. He 
was nominated a member of the Privy 
Council, and filled the office of one of the 
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Commissioners of the India Board, his 
friend Mr. Charles Wynn being the Pre- 
sident. This office he continued to hold 
until June, 1826, when Mr. Fremantle was 
selected by his Majesty King George IV., 
to whom he had long been personally 
known, to fill the office of Treasurer of the 
Household, in which capacity he attended 
very diligently to the details of the royal 
household, and was much employed by 
his Majesty. He attended on Don Mi- 
guel, on the Queen of Wurtemburg, and 
the Queen of Portugal, during their re- 
spective visits to this country. The King 
was pleased to confer upon him the honour 
of knighthood, Oct. 31, 1827, with the 
Grand Cross of the Guelphic order of 
Hanover. 

On the accession of his Majesty King 
William IV. Sir William Fremantle was 
re-appointed Treasurer of the Household, 
and his Majesty was pleased also to nomi- 
nate him Deputy-Ranger of Windsor Great 
Park, the King having signified his inten- 
tion to retain the rangership in his own 
person. These offices brought Sir William 
in daily communication with the court, 
and he enjoyed, until the termination of 
that short but eventful reign, the full con- 
fidence of the King. At the death of 
William IV. Sir William retired from the 
household, but retained his position of 
Deputy-Ranger of Windsor Park under 
the rangership of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and devoted much of his 
time to the improvement of the park. 
This office Sir William continued to hold 
until his death, and was able, though at 
the advanced age of 83, to take a deep 
interest in all the details of the establish- 
ment. He expired after an illness of 
twenty-three hours. 

Sir W. H. Fremantle married, Sept. 21, 
1797, Selina-Mary, only daughter of Sir 
John Elwill, Bart. and widow of Felton 
Lionel Hervey, esq. (grandson of the first 
Earl of Bristol,) by whom she was mother 
of Colonel Sir Felton Bathurst-Hervey, 
and Sir Frederick Anne Hervey, Barts. 
the latter being the father of the present Sir 
Frederick Hutchinson Hervey-Bathurst, 
Bart. Lady Fremantle died on the 22nd 
November, 1841. 





Sir W. W. Becuer, Barr. 

Oct... At Ballygiblin, his seat near 
Mallow, aged 70, Sir William Wrixon 
Becher, Bart. 

He was born on the 3lst July, 1780, 
‘the eldest son of William Wrixon, esq. of 
Cecilstown, co. Cork, by Mary, daughter 
of John Townsend Becher, esq. of Annis- 
grove. He assumed in early life the addi- 
tional surname, and the arms, of Becher, 
in obedience to the testamentary injunc- 
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tion of his maternal uncle, Henry Becher, 
esq. of Creagh, co. Cork, an assumption 
confirmed by royal sign-manual in 1831, 
when he was raised to the dignity} of a 
Baronet by King William IV. 

On the 18th Dec. 1819, he married the 
celebrated actress Miss O’Neill, and by 
that estimable lady, who is still living, he 
had issue three sons: 1. Sir Henry Wrixon 
Becher, the present Baronet, born in 
1826 ; 2. John, Lieutenant in the 27th 
regiment ; 3. William; and two daughters, 
Mary-Sarah and Elizabeth. 





Sir Donautp CAMPBELL, Bart. 

Oct. 18. At the government-house, 
Charlotte Town, aged 50, his Excellency 
Sir Donald Campbell, Bart. of Dunstaff- 
nage, co. Argyle, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Prince Edward Island, Hereditary Captain 
of the Royal Castle of Dunstaffnage, and 
a Deputy-Lieutenant of Argyleshire. 

He was descended from Alexander, 
younger son of Colin first Earl of Argyll; 
and was the son of Angus Campbell, esq. 
by the daughter and heir of John Bald, esq. 
He succeeded to the representation of the 
family on the death of his uncle Niel 
Campbell, esq. in 1829. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated March 11, 1836; and was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward’s 
Island in Oct. 1847. 

He married June 21, 1825, Caroline- 
Eliza, second daughter of Sir William 
Plomer, Knt. Alderman of London, by 
whom he has left issue Sir Angus Camp- 
bell, born in 1827, who is an officer in 
the Royal Navy, three other sons, and 
one daughter. 





Vice-ApM. Sir C. Ricuarpson, K.C.B. 

Nov. 19. At Painsthorpe, Yorkshire, 
aged 83, Sir Charles Richardson, K.C.B., 
Vice-Admiral of the White. 

This distinguished officer entered the 
navy 23rd Nov. 1787, as Captain’s servant, 
on board the Vestal 28, Capt. R. J. 
Strachan, and accompanied the embassy 
to China. After removing with Sir Ri- 
chard to the Phoenix 36, he was present 
19th Nov. 1791, while cruising off the 
Malabar coast, in an obstinate engage- 
ment with La Resolue of 46 guns, whose 
colours were not struck until she had 
sustained a loss of 25 men killed and 40 
wounded, 

While on the East India station, Mr. 
Richardson was for several months em- 
ployed in the boats in co-operating, up 
different rivers, with the army under Sir 
Robt. Abercromby in its operations against 
Tippoo Saib. On his return to England 
in 1793, he joined the Alexander 74, Capt. 
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West, attached to the Channel fleet ; and 
in 1794, in the Royal George 100, flag- 
ship of Sir Alex. Hood, fought in Lord 
Howe’s actions of 29th May and Ist June. 
On the 4th Aug. following he was made 
Lieutenant into the Circe 28, Capt. Peter 
Halkett. Of this frigate he was First 
Lieutenant during the great mutiny at 
the Nore, where his exertions in prevent- 
ing the crew from acquiring the as- 
cendancy gained him the thanks of the 
Admiralty. 

The Circe formed one of Lord Duncan’s 
repeaters in the action off Camperdown, 
llth Oct. 1797, when Lieut. Richardson 
achieved an important exploit. Fearing 
lest the Dutch Admiral, De Winter, after 
his own ship had been dismasted and 
silenced, should effect his escape on board 
some other, he volunteered to go in an 
open boat and take him out. Succeeding 
in his object, he had the honour of pre- 
senting him in person to the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief; who, in consequence, 
received him on promotion in Jan. 1798, 
on board his flag-ship, the Venerable 74; 
and made him, on the 6th March following, 
his signal-Lieutenant in the Kent 74. 

In the following year, being sent with 
the expedition in Holland, Lieut. Richard- 
son commanded a division of seamen at- 
tached to the army under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby from the period of the debarkation 
near the Helder until the surrender of 
the Dutch squadron under Adm. Storey. 
He was then ordered home in charge of a 
Dutch 58 gun-ship. Some time after he 
had rejoined the Kent, he sailed with Sir 
Ralph Abercromby for Egypt, where he 
assisted in landing the troops, and fought 
in the battle of 8th March, 1801. Inthe 
course of the same month he removed to 
the Penelope 36, Capt. Hon. Henry Black- 
wood; and on 12th July, 1802, having 
previously conveyed Sir Alex. John Ball 
to Malta, he was nominated Acting Com- 
mander of the Alligator 28, armée-en-fliite. 
While in that ship, to which he was con- 
firmed 9th Oct. 1802, Capt. Richardson 
directed the movements of the flotilla 
employed at the reduction of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice, in 1803, and was 
highly spoken of in the public despatches 
for his exertions at the taking of Surinam, 
in the spring of 1804. On the 6th July 
in that year he was in consequence in- 
vested by Sir Samuel Hood with the com- 
mand of the Centaur 74, the ship bearing 
his broad pendant, an act which the Ad- 
miralty confirmed 27th Sept. ensuing. 

He returned to England in March, 1805, 
and was subsequently appointed 11th Jan. 
1806, to the Cesar 80, in which he went 
in pursuit (under the flag of Sir Richard 
Strachan) of a squadron which had escaped 
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from Brest ; was employed off Rochefort, 
and proceeded to the Mediterranean in 
quest of another French squadron, under 
Rear-Adm. Allemand. He assisted in the 
same ship, under Rear-Adm. Stopford, at 
the destruction of three French frigates, 
beneath the batteries of Sable d’Olonne, 
and of the enemy’s squadron in Aix Roads, 
in Feb. and April, 1809; and in the fol- 
lowing July sailed (again under Sir R. 
Strachan) with the expedition to the 
Scheldt. On the town of Camvere offer- 
ing to surrender, Capt. Richardson, who 
was the senior naval officer at the time on 
shore, arranged with Lieut.-Gen. Fraser 
the terms upon which the proposal was 
accepted. During the investment of 
Flushing he landed at the head of a bri- 
gade of seamen, and commanded a battery 
of six 24-pounders with much effect. His 
services throughout the operations were so 
important, and his zeal and bravery so 
very conspicuous, that he elicited the 
public praise of the Earl of Chatham, the 
military Commander-in-Chief, and the 
high approbation of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Eyre 
Coote, who conducted the siege, and of 
Major-Gen. M‘Leod, commanding officer 
of the Royal Artillery. On the 21st April, 
1810, he was appointed to the Semiramis, 
in which, on the 25th Aug. 1811, at the 
mouth of the Gironde, he drove on shore 
Le Pluvier national brig of 16 guns, and 
afterwards made a large number of prizes, 
and among them the Grand Jean Bart, 
privateer, of 14 guns. He continued in 
the same frigate, empioyed in the Chan- 
nel, off Lisbon, and at the Cape of Good 
Hope, until August 1814. On the 29th 
July, 1819, he was appointed to the 
Leander 60, bearing the flag of the Hon. 
Sir H. Blackwood, on the East India 
station ; from which, on the 29th July, 
1821, he removed to the Topaze. Whilst 
that ship was at Canton, a serious affray 
arose between her men and the Chinese, 
who severely wounded fourteen of her crew, 
while employed filling water at Lintin. 
Two of the Chinese were killed by the fire 
from the ship, and before the dispute 
could be adjusted, it became so serious 
that all commercial intercourse was sus- 
pended, the British factory was obliged to 
embark without passes, and the Hon. 
Company’s ship to leave the Tigris. In 
1822 he was again appointed to the 
Leander, from which he was invalided on 
the 14th Oct. in the same year. On 
4th June, 1815, Captain Richardson was 
nominated a C.B.; and on 29th June, 
1841, a K.C.B. He became a Rear-Ad- 
miral 10th Jan. 1837; and a Vice-Ad- 
mijral 17th Dec. 1847.—O’Byrne’s Royal 
Naval Biography. 
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Rear-ApM. Sir Joun W.P. Marsua.t., 

Sept. 30. At Pendyffryn, near Con- 
way, the residence of General Sir Charles 
Smith, in consequence of a fall from a 
gig, aged 65, Rear-Admiral Sir John 
William Phillips Marshall, of Pen-y-Gar- 
den, Denbighshire, Knt. and C.B., K.C.H., 
K.S.G., and K.S.S. 

Sir John Marshall entered the navy in 
Feb. 1800 as first-class volunteer on board 
the Aurora 28, Capt. Thomas G. Caul- 
field, and in the course of the next year 
he attained the rank of midshipman. He 
served on the Lisbon and Mediterranean 
stations, and afterwards in the Channel 
and Baltic in the Latona 38, and in the 
East Indies in the Grampus 50 and Rus- 
sell 74. In Oct, 1806 he was nominated 
by Sir Edw. Pellew to be acting-Lieute- 
nant of his flag-ship the Culloden 74, in 
which on the 27th of the ensuing month 
he contributed to the capture and destruc- 
tion of a Dutch frigate, seven brigs of 
war, and about twenty armed and other 
vessels in Batavia roads. In the spring 
of 1807 he returned to the Russell, and 
invalided in Feb. 1809. 

In Oct. 1809 he was appointed to the 
Aboukir 74, attached to the Walcheren 
expedition. He served under the flag of 
Rear-Adm. Sir T. B. Martin in the North 
Sea and Baltic, and in charge of a gun- 
boat at the defence of Riga; and in Oct. 
1812 was promoted to the command of 
the Procris sloop on the East India sta- 
tion. Taking his passage in the Java 46, 
he had the misfortune to be captured on 
the 23d Dec. 1812 by the American ship 
Constitution of 55 guns. 

On the llth Nov. 1813 he was in- 
vested with the command of the Sham- 
rock brig, employed on the Elbe; and 
materially assisted in the operations of 
Sir Arthur Farquhar’s attack on Gluck- 
stadt. Onthe 9th Jan. 1814, four days 
after the surrender of that town, he en- 
tered the harbour, and took possession of 
the Danish flotilla found in it, consisting 
of one brig and seven gun-boats. He 
was next despatched to Kiel, in order to 
establish the claims of the British squadron 
to the enemy’s vessels, naval stores, &c. 
taken in the Elbe ; and he assisted in the 
blockade of Hamburg and Haarburg. The 
importance of his services was acknow- 
ledged by his promotion to post rank 
June 7, 1814. On the 24th Dec. he re- 
ceived permission to accept the Swedish 
order of the Sword and the 4th class of 
the Russia order of St. George; and on 
the 4th June, 1815, he was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath. 

_ In Jan. 1826 he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Lazarettos at Milford; and 
about Jan. 1827 he was removed to the 
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Quarantine establishment at Standgate 
Creek. In Jan. 1832 he was nominated a 
Knight Commander of Hanover, and was 
dubbed a knight bachelor by King Wil- 
liam the Fourth. 

On the 18th Aug. 1841 he was ap- 
pointed to the Isis 44, fitting for the Cape 
of Good Hope; from whence he returned 
home, and was paid off, at the commence- 
ment of 1845, when he received a letter of 
thanks for his general attention to the in- 
terests of commerce, particularly at the 
island of Ichaboe. 

Sir John Marshall married first in 1814 
the daughter of John Orris, esq. who died 
in 1825; and secondly in 1828 Augusta- 
Eliza, youngest daughter of John Wynne, 
esq. of Garthmeilio, co. Denbigh, and 
grand-daughter of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Parr, of Hatton, co. Warwick, and Pre- 
bendary of St, Paul’s. His eldest daugh- 
ter, Frances-Orris, is married to Martin 
Hadsley Gosselin, esq. only son of Adm. 
T. Le M. Gosselin ; and the third, Louisa- 
Phillips, to Capt. George Black, of the 
Royal Canadian Rifles. 





Lievut.-GEN. MIDDLEMORE, 

Nov. 18. At Tunbridge-wells, Lieu- 
tenant-General Middlemore, C.B. Colonel 
of the 48th Regiment. 

He entered the army in 1794 as an En- 
sign in the 86th Regiment. He served 
under Lord Hood as commandant of a 
company of the 86th Regiment then act- 
ing as marines on board her Majesty’s 
ship Brunswick, and afterwards on the 
same duty under Lord Duncan ir the 
North Sea. In 1799 he embarked for 
the East Indies, where he was pre- 
sent at the final capture of Seringapa- 
tam and the destruction of the power of 
Tippoo Saib. He afterwards served in 
Bombay and Ceylon, and in 1801 em- 
barked from India for Egypt under Sir D. 
Baird; crossing the Great.Desertfrom Cos- 
sier to the Nile and Alexandria. After the 
conquest of Egypt he recrossed the Desert 
to India, where he served on Sir David 
Baird’s staff at Madras, in the Mahratta 
war, &c. and returned with Sir David to 
Europe in 1804.- At Gibraltar, in 1804, 
he was appointed Major in the 48th Regi- 
ment ; he served in that garrison till 1809, 
and then accompanied his regiment to 
Spain. At the battle of Talavera the 
command of the regiment devolved upon 
him, after the commanding officer, Colonel 
Donelan, was wounded. This procured 
him the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and the 
medal for that battle, and in 1815 he 
was nominated a Companion of the Bath. 
Having returned home from ill-health 
after his long service in so many different 
climates, in 1813 he was appointed an 
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Assistant-Quartermaster-General attach- 
ed to head quarters on the staff of the 
Severn district ; and in 1814, an Inspect- 
ing Field Officer at Nottingham. He at- 
tained the rank of Colonel in 1819. 

After having been for some time on the 
half-pay of the 12th Garrison Battalion he 
was promoted to Major-General in 1830, 
after which he served on the West India 
staff, until in 1835 he was appointed 
Governor of St. Helena. He was still 
in that island at the time of the removal 
of the remains of the Emperor Napoleon 
in 1840. In 1841 he attained the rank of 
Lieut.-General. 

In 1843 he obtained the Colonelcy of 
the 76th Regiment, but was the same year 
removed to that of the 48th. 

His son, Robert Frederick Middlemore, 
who was his Aide-de-camp at St. Helena, 
is now one of the Captains of the 91st. 





Masor-GEeNnERAL SLESSOR. 

Oct. 11. At Sidmouth, aged 73, Ma- 
jor-General John Slessor. 

He entered the army in 1794 as Lieu- 
tenant of the Irish Artillery, and became 
Captain-Lieutenant in 1795. In 1798 he 
served in Ireland during the rebellion, and 
was engaged at Antrim, and subsequently 
against the French force commanded by 
General Humbert, on which last occasion 
he was wounded in the head. In 1805 he 
was appointed to a company in the 35th 
Foot, and in 1806 he accompanied his 
regiment to Sicily, and was engaged in 
several expeditions in Calabria, as well as 
in the battle of Scylla. The next year he 
served in the second expedition to Egypt, 
and was wounded in the leg in the retreat 
from Rosetta to Alexandria. He next 
served with Sir John Oswald’s expedition 
against the Greek Islands, and was after- 
wards employed in constant desultory ser- 
vices in the Mediterranean. He also 
served with the English corps attached to 
the Austrian army, under Count Nugent, 
and for this service received a gold medal 
from the Emperor of Austria. In 1808 
he became brevet Major, and in 1813 
Major in the 35th. He served in the 
Waterloo campaign, and'received a brevet 
of Lieut.-Colonel, dated on the memorable 
4th June. He was placed on half-pay of 
the 35th Regt. June 25, 18)7. He at- 
tained the rank of Colonel in 1837, and 
that of Major-General in 1846. 





Cotonet Hoitman Constance. 

Oct. 4. At Edinburgh, Colonel Hol- 
man Constance. he 

This officer entered the service in 1808, 
and the next year accompanied the expe- 
dition to Walcheren. He subsequently 
served with the 50th regiment in the 
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Peninsula, and was present at the repulse 
of the French troops at Bejer, the affair in 
Roncesvalles Pass, battle of Nivelle, attack 
on Cambo, crossing the Nive, action at 
St. Pierre d’Arubé, near Bayonne (where 
he was twice severely wounded), action at 
Sauveterre, passage of Gave d’Oleron and 
Gave d’Pau, battle of Orthes, affair at 
Tarbes, action at Aire (again wounded), 
aud the battle of Toulouse. He received 
the war medal with four clasps for his 
services in the Peninsula. 

He was appointed Lieut-Colonel of the 
10th Foot July 10, 1837, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel Nov. 23, 
1841. 

Sir WILLIAM Wuymper, M.D. 

Nov. 26. At Dover, after a few days’ 
illness, aged 65, Sir William Whymper, 
M.D. late of the Coldstream Guards. 

He was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh for the medical profession, 
and in 1805 joined the Coldstream 
Guards as an Assistant-Surgeon. In 
1808 he accompanied the Ist battalion 
in that capacity to the Peninsula. He 
served in the campaigns of 1809 and 1810 
in Portugal; in 1811, at Barossa; in 
1813, 1814, and 1815, in Spain, Portugal, 
Flanders, and France; and from 1815 to 
1818 with the army of Occupation. He 
was present at the battles of Oporto, Tala- 
vera (where he was taken prisoner), Bu- 
saco, Vittoria, the passage of the Bidassoa, | 
the siege of St. Sebastian, battle of the 
Nive, and lastly at Waterloo: and re- 
ceived the war medal with five clasps. 
In 1825 Dr. Whymper became Surgeon- 
Major of the Coldstream Guards, and in 
1832 he was knighted by the late King. 
He retired on half-pay in 1836. 





Samvuet Dickson, Esa. M.P. 

Oct. 28. At his house in Limerick, 
aged 73, Samuel Dickson, esq. M.P. for 
the co. Limerick, and a justice of the 
peace for the county and city. 

He was the third son of Samuel Darcy 
Dickson, esq. of Ballynaguile, byhis second 
wife Mary, daughter of John Norris, esq. 
of Limerick. He served as High Sheriff 
of the county in 1829. In 1830 he con- 
tested the ctiy of Limerick with the pre- 
sent Lord Mounteagle, who was elected 
by 796 votes, Mr. Dickson polling 485. 
At the first election after the Reform 
Act he was also one of several candidates, 
but polled only 177 votes. 

He succeeded to the representation of 
the county on the vacancy occasioned by 
the removal of Mr. Smith O’Brien in 
184 .. He supported the Whig party, 
and in all the relations of private life was 
justly admired and esteemed. 
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Mr. Dickson was unmarried. He has 
been succeeded in his seat in Parliament 
by his nephew Captain Dickson of Croom 
Castle. 





ALEXANDER RAPHAEL, Esa. M.P. 

Nov. 17. At his seat, Surbiton Place, 
Surrey, aged 74, Alexander Raphael, esq. 
of Great Stanhope-street, Mayfair, M.P. 
for St. Alban’s. 

Mr. Raphael was a citizen of London, 
of very great wealth, by descent an 
Armenian Jew, but in religion a Roman 
Catholic. He is said to have presented 
* to the ministers of the church of Rome, 
within the last few years, sums amounting 
to 100,000/. chiefly for building purposes. 
He possessed property in Sussex, Surrey, 
and other English counties, and was the 
builder of the new town of Surbiton, on 
the South-Western Railway. 

Having espoused extreme Radical opi- 
nions, he was excessively anxious to occupy 
a seat in Parliament, and his first attempt 
was made, previously to the passing of the 
Reform Act, upon the borough of Eve- 
sham, at the general election of 1830. 
On this occasion, Sir Charles Cockerell 
(one of the former members) was returned 
by 231 votes and Lord A. Kennedy by 
148; Mr. Raphael polling only 110. 
Meanwhile, he signalised himself as a 
public man by filling some of the principal 
offices in the corporation of Kingston- 
upon-Thames : and in 1832 he announced 
his intention to become a candidate for 
the Eastern division of Surrey. This at- 
tempt, however, was relinquished; and 
we are not aware that he stood any contest 
at the general election of 1832. In 1834 
he served the office of Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex. In Jan. 1835 he was a 
candidate for Pontefract, but was defeated 
by Lord Pollington the Conservative 
candidate, who was returned with Mr. 
Gully one of the former Whig members : 
the numbers being— 


John Gully, esq. . 509 
Lord Pollington . 498 
Alexander Raphael, esq. 478 


In the summer of the same year he 
made another and more memorable at- 
tempt to effect the object of his ambition. 
Colonel Bruen and Thomas Kavanagh, 
esq. the Conservative members returned 
for the county of Carlow, had been un- 
seated on petition, chiefly at the expense 
of the late Nicholas Aylward Vigors, esq. 
This gentleman, who had recently stood 
two contested elections for the town of 
Carlow (and the latter unsuccessfully,) 
consulted Mr. O'Connell, then the great 
electioneer of Ireland, for support under 
his arduous responsibilities. O’Connell, 
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being acquainted at once with the wealth 
and the ambition of Mr. Raphael, induced 
him. to embark in this very hazardous 
speculation, and on the Ist June 1835, 
the agreement was made in the following 
terms :— 


“9, Clarges-street, June 1. 

*“* My dear Sir, — You having acceded 
to the terms proposed to you for 
the election of the county of Carlow— 
viz. you are to pay before nomination 
1,0007.—say 1,000/. and a like sum after 
being returned—the first to be paid abso- 
lutely and entirely for being nominated, 
the second to be paid only in the event of 
your having been returned, J hereby under- 
take to guarantee and save you harmless 
from any and every other expense whatso- 
ever, whether of agents, carriages, counsel, 
petition against the return, or of any other 
description, and I make this guarantee in 
the fullest sense of the honourable engage- 
ment that you should not possibly be re- 
quired to pay one shilling more in any 
event, or upon any contingency whatso- 
ever.—l am, my dear Sir, your very 
faithful, Dante O'CONNELL. 

‘* A, Raphael, esq.”’ 


Mr. Raphael paid down his first 1,0002. 
On the 20th of the same month he was 
returned member for the county Carlow 
together with Mr. Vigors, and on the 
meeting of Parliament which immediately 
ensued he took his seat accordingly. 

On the 3d of July, a petition was pre- 
sented against the return; and O’Connell 
immediately became pressing for the 
second 1,000/. This Mr. Raphael after 
some hesitation paid; when O’Connell 
took the earliest opportunity to inform 
him that he considered it useless to pro- 
long the struggle, because the inquiry had 
been referred to ‘‘a Tory committee.’’ 
Mr. Raphael, thinking O’Connell’s agree- 
ment binding with respect to the ‘* peti- 
tion against the return,’’ and unable to 
reconcile his mind to the idea of retreat, 
while there was still an apparent ima- 
jority of fifty-six in his favour, deter- 
mined to continue the contest for a few 
days, and in consequence became saddled 
with expenses considerably exceeding a 
third 1,0007. The scrutiny continued 
until the 17th of August, when the pe- 
titioners having struck off 105 votes, 
and thus converted the majority of 56 
into a minority of 49, declared their case 
for the present closed. At this stage, 
various legal difficulties determined Mr. 
Raphael to resign, having paid excessive- 
ly dear for his few days’ presence in Parlia- 
ment, from which he now retired under 
circumstances of much mortification and 
annoyance. A very angry public corre- 
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spondence ensued, in which Mr. Raphael 
published ali Mr. O’Connell’s letters 
which were written during the negociation, 
and in return was very handsomely abused 
by the indignant democrat. O’Connell 
stated in his own defence that he had 
merely acted as the agent of Mr. Vigors, 
that the first 1,000/. was less than the 
fair moiety of the legal and unavoidable 
expenses incurred in a county contest, 
accompanied by a five days’ poll; and 
that the second 1,000/. had been wholly 
expended in defending the petition. 

Whilst the public sensation in this 
affair had scarcely subsided, the name of 
Mr. Raphael was proposed for election at 
the Royal Society on the 26th Nov. 1835. 
His certificate was signed by the Earl of 
Munster, Lord Brougham, Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Sir Alexander Johnstone, and 
Mr. Louis Hayes Petit. Mr. Raphael 
was black-balled; but, as he was an ex- 
cellent scholar, his rejection was attributed 
rather to political than any more serious 
personal objection. - He was already a 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and 
of Brookes’s Club, at which his nomina- 
tion had been moved by Earl Cowper and 
seconded by Lord Viscount Althorp. 

At length, at the last general election 
of 1847, Mr. Raphael obtained a seat in 
Parliament for the borough of St. Alban’s, 
after a contested poll, by which the candi- 
dates were placed as follows: Alexander 
Raphael, esq. 295 ; George W. J. Repton, 
esq. (one of the former members) 276 ; 
John Willis, esq. 230; and the Hon. 
Fred. Keppell Craven 126. During last 
session he opposed the Jewish claims, and 
it was remarked that he was the only Ro- 
man Catholic member that did so, except 
Mr. Moore, of Mayo. 





CHARLES SmirH Forster, Esa. 

Nov, 17. At Walsall, in his 66th year, 
Charles Smith Forster, esq. of Lyswayes 
Hall, near Lichfield, Deputy-Lieutenant 
and Magistrate for Staffordshire. 

Mr. Forster was the eldest son of the 
late Charles Forster, esq. of Walsall, who 
was son of William Forster of Birts Mor- 
ton, Worcestershire, by Margaret Smith, 
a descendant of Captain John Smith, to 
whom a coat of arms (Vert, a chevron 
gules between three Turk’s heads proper, ) 
was granted in 1603 by the Duke of Tran- 
sylvania (in whose service he then was) 
for valour in the field; and which coat 
was allowed by the Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land, as appears bya record in the College 
of Arms. 

Mr. Forster and his family had for nearly 
a century been the proprietors of a well- 
known banking establishment at Walsall. 
By his sound judgment, high integrity, 
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and great sagacity in financial affairs, both 
national and private, he became a high 
authority on those subjects; and the almost 
prophetic clearness with which he foresaw 
the commercial panic of 1825, and the 
means he adopted to meet the coming 
storm, greatly alleviated its calamitous 
effects in his own immediate neighbour- 
hood. He was occasionally referred to by 
Sir Robert Peel (who had a high opinion 
of his practical good sense) on monetary 
affairs, and he was a warm supporter of 
that great statesman in his views of the 
still ‘‘ vexata questio’’ of the currency. 
If Mr. Huskisson, or any other minister, 
wished for an impartial and sound opinion 
relative to the state of the midland district, 
or to any particular interest connected 
with it, it was usual to consult Mr. Forster 
through the medium of the county mem- 


ber, and his full and candid replies had’ 


always due weight with the government. 

After having given valuable if not es- 
sential aid in procuring the enfranchise- 
ment of the borough of Walsall, his station 
and his qualifications for public life ob- 
viously pointed him out as a fit person for 
its first representation. The ‘ Political 
Union”’ had then irresistible sway over 
that populous district ; Birmingham, Wol- 
verhampton, Dudley, all in turn suc- 
cumbed to its despotic influence. It was 
at Walsall, under Mr. Forster’s efforts, 
that it met its first and only defeat. In 
June, 1832, Mr. De Bosco Attwood, son 
of the member for Birmingham (the leader 
of the ‘‘ Union’’), became a candidate; 
the election was not till December, and 
the interval included the longest and one 
of the most arduous struggles ever known 
in the history of contested elections. It 
was not so much the contest of Conserva- 
tive and Radical, as of order and anarchy. 
Military, both cavalry and infantry, were 
stationed in temporary barracks in the 
town by the special order of Lord Mel- 
bourne, then Home Secretary, long before 
and even during the election. The con- 
test ended in a large majority for Mr. 
Forster. 

In Parliament he was always heard with 
attention, especially on subjects relating 
to commerce, finance, the suffrage, and 
the internal administration of the country, 
to which he chiefly devoted himself; but 
by his extensive reading, and his felicitous 
power of memory, he was often able on 
other topics to detect inaccurate quotations 
of facts or dates, for the benefit of his 
friends, or the discomfiture of his oppo- 
nents. On one occasion he quite destroyed 
the effect of a tirade by Mr. Cobbett 
against the Yeomanry force by showing 
©’ misquotation by that gentleman, Mr. 
Forster at once referring to the hook and 
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the page in the library of the House. He 
acquired very soon the reputation of great 
aptitude for business, and great industry. 
Lord Althorp so highly appreciated these 
qualities as to make him an offer indi- 
rectly, through a mutual friend, of the 
place of one of the Lords of the Treasury. 
His colleagues in office would have been 
Earl Grey (first Lord), Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Mr. Baring, and the Hon. G. Ponsonby, 
and the position was of all others the most 
agreeable to his predilections, and most 
suitable to his turn of mind; but with 
great self-control he declined it, stating in 
a letter to a relative, ‘‘ 1 thought my po- 
litical character might suffer; having been 
so short a time in Parliament, and not 
having rendered any service to any party, 
it would appear to the world that I was 
ready for the first place that offered, and 
my opponents would say that I had sold 
myself.’’ 

At the general election on the accession 
of her present Majesty, Mr. Forster was 
defeated by a strong combination of the 
democratic party, and did not again enter 
the lists, though often urged to do so, and 
with apparent certainty of success; and 
so well did he stand with opposite parties 
that at the last election for Walsall, the 
Hon. E. R. Littleton, the present mem- 
ber, most handsomely offered to withdraw 
his pretensions if Mr. Forster would come 
forward. A still stronger inducement to 
return to Parliamentary life was proposed 
to him on the death of Lord Talbot, and 
the consequent elevation of Lord Ingestre 
to the peerage, when a powerful and in- 
fluential body of the constituency invited 
him to become a candidate for the southern 
division of the county of Stafford, assuring 
him that men opposed to each other in 
politics would unite in giving him their 
support. After much deliberation he de- 
clined the honour, and contented himself 
with proposing Lord Lewisham in an 
effective speech at his nomination. 

As Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the South Staffordshire Railway, Mr. 
Forster had ‘‘ borne the burden and heat 
of the day ”’ in that weighty affair from its 
commencement until the completion of the 
line, and on his deathbed he dictated 
with great clearness and precision instruc- 
tions respecting important financial opera- 
tions connected with it. 

As a magistrate he took an active and 
often laborious part in the investigation 
and economy of the county expenditure, 
as well as in the more routine duties of 
the office. 

In society he overflowed with apt and 
almost inexhaustible anecdote, whilst his 
unstudied simplicity of character and 
manner diffused a charm over his conversa- 
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tion: but it was as a Christian and in the 
home circle that his character appeared 
most estimable. He was ever ready both 
by liberal contributions and by taking a 
prominent part in public religious as- 
semblies, in which he was always an ac- 
ceptable speaker, to prove the sincerity of 
his profession and evidence his faith by 
his works; and though a sincere and 
zealous member of the Church of England, 
he did not refuse his aid to any well- 
directed effort for the amelioration of the 
human family. 

Mr. Forster’s death occurred upon the 
scene of his most arduous labours. He 
left his home, Lyswayes Hall, on the 
morning of Wednesday, Nov. 13, in un- 
usually good health and spirits, was seized 
with sudden illness whilst conversing at 
the Bank, and expired on Sunday the 17th 
in tranquil and even cheerful resignation 
and peace. 

Mr. Forster has left an ,only son, 
Charles Forster, married in 1840 to Frances, 
daughter of the late John Surtees, of North- 
umberland, and of La Colinais, Britany, 
and cousin of the Earl of Eldon; and one 
daughter, Ellen-Catharine, married in 
1849 to Captain Dyott, of Freeford, Staf- 
fordshire, 





GeorGe JAMES PENNINGTON, Esa. 

Nov. 14. In his 53d year, George 
James Pennington, Esq. barrister-at-law, 
of Cumberland-street, Portman-square, 
late Auditor of the Civil List. 

Mr. Pennington was the only son of 
the late Dr. Charles Pennington, of Not- 
tingham, and a nephew of the late Mr. 
Pennington, of London, who practised for 
many years as an apothecary and surgeon, 
amassing a large property, great part of 
which we believe he devised in favour of 
the deceased. Mr. G. J. Pennington was 
educated at Eton, and from thence passed 
to King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
distinguished himself as a Greek scholar. 
He chose the law as his profession, and 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
on the 21st Nov. 1823. He was for some 
time a Commissioner of Bankrupts. He 
was afterwards appointed one of the Judges 
in the lonian Islands, where he resided 
some years. Shortly following his return 
to this country, he was appointed, about 
the year 1835, to the important and lucra- 
tive office of Auditor of the Civil List ; 
which he resigned only a few days before 
his death. On the 8th of August last he 
was seized with an attack of paralysis, 
which left him both mentally and phy- 
sically in a state of great prostration. 
After he recovered in some measure, he 
went to the Isle of Wight and Brighton. 
About a fortnight before his death, he was 
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advised by his medical friend to return to 
the Treasury, as he was desirous of so 
doing ; and he was there for some days. 
On Thursday (one week before his de- 
cease) a clerk brought him in more papers 
than he could get over, and he was so 
overpowered at the sight of them that he 
went down to Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
resigned. Under feelings of mental ex- 
citement and despondency after taking 
this step, he committed suicide, which he 
effected by discharging a pistol through 
his head, in one of the plantations of 
Hyde Park. 

At the coroner’s inquest, his friend Sir 
Frederic Thesiger gave testimony that 
Mr. Pennington was of a particularly calm 
and well-disciplined mind, and was the 
last man who would commit suicide if he 
were in his right senses. A marriage was 
about to take place in his family, which 
was postponed in consequence of his at- 
tack of paralysis. 

Mr. Horatio Waddington, Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, also spoke 
of the firmness of mind and cheerful dis- 
position which characterised Mr. Penning- 
ton when in a state of health. 

Mr. Pennington married the eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Jekyl Raw- 
son, esq. formerly of Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire; by whom he has left two sons and 
three daughters. 





Mrs. Bett Martin. 

Oct. 30. At the Union-place hotel, 
New York, Mrs. Bell Martin. 

The lady, whose remarkable and disas- 
trous fate we now record, was Mary- 
Letitia, only daughter and heiress of the 
late Thomas Barnewall Martin, esq. of 
Ballinahinch Castle, M.P. for co. Galway 
(who died in 1847), by Julia Kirwan, of 
the family of Kirwan of Dalgin Park. 
She was married to Mr. Arthur Gonne 
Bell, who took the name of Martin, on 
his marriage, by Act of Parliament. 

The vicissitudes of life bave seldom 
produced a sadder or more rapid reverse 
than that by which the fortunes of this 
excellent lady were darkened and over- 
thrown. Born to an inheritance which ex- 
tended over a territory exceeding the do- 
main of many a German prince, her name 
was known throughout the United King- 
dom as that of ‘‘the Irish heiress.’’ 
Five years ago her expectancy was con- 
sidered to be equivalent, over and above 
all incumbrances and liabilities, to a year- 
ly income of 5,0007. Before two years of 


the interval had elapsed she found herself 
at the head of her patrimonial estates with- 
out a shilling that she could call her own. 
The failure of the potato crop, the famine 
and pestilence which followed, and the 


Mrs. Bell Martin—Robert Abraham, Esq. F.S.A. 
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claims of money-lenders, swept every inch 
of property from under her feet. Her 
projects for the improvement of the wild 
district over which she had reigned as a 
‘sort of native sovereign were at an end, 
and she went forth from the roof of her 
fathers a wanderer, without a home, and, 
as it would appear, almost without a 
friend. The vast property known as the 
Connemara estates, to which the deceased 
lady succeeded, was one among the first 
brought into the Incumbered Estates 
Cor.rc, and has been for some months past 
advertised for sale by private contract. 

Never was hard fate less deserved; for 
her untiring and active benevolence had 
been devoted from her childhood to the 
comfort and relief of those who suffered, 
and her powerful and original mind was 
incessantly employed in devising means of 
moral and physical amelioration in the 
condition of the tenantry on her father’s 
estates. She gave up her whole time to 
such pursuits, avoiding the haunts of 
fashion and those amusements which 
might be considered suitable to her age 
and place, that she might perform the 
various duties of physician, almoner, 
schoolmistress, and agricultural instructor. 
Her almost daily habit was to visit the 
poor and sick in the remote recesses of 
that wild region, sometimes on foot—more 
frequently in her little boat, well provided 
with medicaments and food, which she 
impelled by her own arm through the 
lakes which stretch along the foot of the 
mountains. 

Mrs. Martin was an authoress of no 
mean pretensions. She contributed large- 
ly to the Encyclopedie des Gens du 
Monde, and other French periodicals; and 
wrote some good novels: one of which 
was “St. Etienne, a tale of the Vendean 
war;’’ and another, ‘* Julia Howard,”’ was 
recently published at New York, as the 
work of Mrs. Martin Bell. 

She died at New York ten days after her 
arrival in America, having suffered much 
from fever and inflamation, the conse- 
quence of premature confinement a month 
previously, when on her passage on board 
a sailing vessel. Whatever alleviation, 
however, her sufferings were capable of 
receiving from the unremitting devotion 
of her husband, and the attention of the 
the warm-hearted and hospitable people 
amongst whom her last hours were cast, 
she received. 





Rospert AnranaM, Esa. F.S.A. 
Dec. 11. In York terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 77, Robert Abraham, esq. 
¥.S.A. architect. 
Mr. Abraham was the son of a builder, 
and entered the profession above sixty 
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years ago as a pupil in the office of Mr. 
Bowen, a surveyor. At that time (as 
lately stated by the chairman of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Institution), there 
were not more than twelve architects in 
London; and, with the exception of works 
carried on by Government, which were 
executed under the direction of appointed 
architects, nearly all matters connected 
with building in London were effected 
and carried out by the builders themselves 
without professional contro]. These were 
the days when those interminable and 
monotonous lines of dark brick barrack- 
looking houses arose, built in conformity 
with ‘‘the 14th of George the Third, 
commonly called the Building Act,” 
covering the Bedford estate around Rus- 
sell and Bedford squares, and the outskirts 
of the suburban parishes of St. Pancras 
and Marybone. The bricklayer worked 
in exchange with the carpenter, and the 
plasterer in exchange with the mason. It 
was a system of barter, and the surveyor 
was employed to measure and adjust the 
accounts between the parties. Few were 
more actively engaged in this branch of 
business than Mr. Abraham in his earlier 
years. It was a bad school for archi- 
tectural taste; but at a time when the 
nation was almost overwhelmed in war 
and cared little about such taste, it was, 
with the exception of the offices of the 
Government architects, such as Soane’s, 
Wyatt’s, Smirke’s, &c. the best school to 
be had. 

At the conclusion of the war, when 
greater opportunity was afforded for the 
exercise of architectural knowledge, and 
when an impetus to architecture was 
given by Nash in his valuable projected 
plans for the improvement of London, 
Mr. Abraham, by his industry, experience, 
and talent, had placed himself in a high 
position, and was well able to take ad- 
vantage of one of those fortunate occasions 
which it is said occur to every man once 
in his life, and to catch the tide which 
bears on to honour and prosperity. It 
gave him the introduction to some of the 
chief Roman Catholic families in England, 
and much valuable private connection. 
From this time he carried on an extensive 
practice in architecture, and among his 
works may be mentioned the County Fire 
Office; Mr. Carbonell’s premises in Re- 
gent-street ; the Conservatories and Gar- 
den Buildings for the late Earl of Shrews- 
bury, at Alton Towers; the works at 
Arundel Castle, Worksop, Farnham, and 
Norfolk House, for the Duke of Norfolk; 
the Synagogue, near the Haymarket; the 
Westminster Bridewell ; the Houses on 
the Brewers’ Estate, in Oxford-street ; 
and numerous works for private indi- 
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viduals. If in these works we do not 
perceive the hand of the artist architect, 
giving individual character, and impres- 
sing his own feelings on each line and de- 
tail, we see in all the exercise of much 
judgment, a great appropriation and fit- 
ness of purpose, and an economic use of 
material with great solidity of construc- 
tion. 

From the knowledge which his early 
practice gave him of builders’ accounts 
and value of work, he was also extensively 
engaged in references and arbitrations. 
Living at that transition period between 
‘measure and value’’ and “ contract,’ 
these cases of disputed accounts were then 
more numerous, and caused more elaborate 
investigation, even for minor buildings, 
than now occur for buildings of the greatest 
magnitude. The opinion of Mr. Abraham, 
in such cases, was highly valued, and his 
co-operation sought for, while his good 
temper and cheerfulness of disposition 
tended materially to soothe, and often to 
overcome, apparently implacable resent- 
ments between hostile parties. 

Mr. Abraham never held any public ap- 
pointment, though he contested the ap- 
pointment for the district surveyorship of 
St. Pancras, when Mr. Baker was elected 
by a small majority. 

Mr. Abraham was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries Feb. 16, 1837. 

He brought up in his office many pupils 
and students for architectural fame, and 
there were, and perhaps are now, few 
offices in which they could better learn 
the general practice of the profession. 
In the year 1842 a valuable gold snuff- 
box, appropriately inscribed, was pre- 
sented to him by his pupils then practis- 
ing in London.—The Builder. 





Mr. WILLIAM StuRGEON. 

Dec. 8. At Prestwich, near Manches- 
ter, aged 67, Mr. William Sturgeon, 
lecturer on electricity and magnetism. 

Mr. Sturgeon’s career presents a re- 
markable illustration of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. Born of 
humble parents, at Whittington, near 
Lancaster, in 1783, he was apprenticed 
early in life to ashoemaker ; subsequently 
he entered the Westmerland Militia, and 
after two years’ service volunteered into 
the Royal Artillery, in which corps he 
served his country about twenty years. 
It was during his connection with the 
artillery that his attention was awakened 
and his curiosity quickened by the phe- 
nomena of a terrific thunder storm, and 
he determined to become better acquainted 
with the wonderful agent that had so 
strongly excited his awe and admiration. 
The few books he was able to obtain 
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afforded him little information, and even 
the perusal of these showed him that, in 
education, he was deficient in the elements 
essential to a physical investigator. With 
an energy and perseverance that charac- 
terised him through life, he resolved to 
overcome those difficulties. He began at 
once the study of mathematics, of which 
he obtained an excellent knowledge; he 
then cultivated the Latin and Greek 
languages to a sufficient extent to enable 
him to understand the meaning and origin 
of scientific terms, and coin for himself 
such as heneeded. French, German, and 
Italian he studied with much assiduity, 
that he might read the researches of the 
great continental philosophers. These 
languages he read with considerable fa- 
cility. Thus prepared, he entered on the 
study of natural philosophy, of which he 
obtained a sound knowledge; nevertheless, 
the phenomena of electricity and magnet- 
ism had ever the greatest charm for him. 

It is difficult to conceive a more unfa- 
vourable social position for the formation 
of a scientific character than that of a 
private soldier,—the constant and wearying 
routine of duty, the want of privacy, the 
difficulty at the time of which we write 
of obtaining a fit supply of books, and the 
incessant temptations offered by com- 
panionship and a soldier’s habits; and 
yet, surrounded by such difficulties, ex- 
posed to such temptations, and in such a 
position, did Mr. Sturgeon master the 
numerous branches of knowledge, the 
possession of which gave to his researches 
and their exposition a clearness and pre- 
cision that has scarcely ever been sur- 
passed. Simple-minded and clear himself, 
imbued with an ardent love of truth, he 
had an utter abhorrence of scientific 
quackery, and never failed to express his 
contempt for those who substituted a pre- 
tended knowledge for its reality. He was 
exceedingly happy in devising experiments 
and contriving the necessary apparatus, 
and quick in perceiving the relations of 
the facts which he educed. 

Mr. Sturgeon’s earliest essays on electro- 
magnetism appeared in the Philosophical 
Magazine in 1823 and 1824. In 1825 he 
received from the Society of Arts their 
silver medal and the sum of thirty 
guineas, for a set of improved electro- 
magnetic apparatus, which is described by 
him in the Transactions of the Society for 
that year. He continued to make com- 
munications to the Philosophical Magazine, 
until in 1836 he commenced a distinct 
publication of “The Annals of Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Chemistry,’ which he 
continued to conduct through ten octavo 
volumes. Some still more recent researches 
have been published in the Manchester 
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Memoirs, the Transactions of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, and the Memoirs of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. In May 1845 a paper of his 
“On a peculiar source of deterioration 
of the powers of magnetic bars,’’ was read 
before the Royal Society. All his memoirs 
have been recently collected in a quarto 
volume printed at Manchester. He was 
also the author of two distinct elementary 
treatises, one on Electricity, the other on 
Galvanism ; besides some smaller works, 


-the Jast of which is entitled, ‘‘ Practical 


Instructions for the protection of persons 
and property from the effects of Lightning.” 

Soon after heleft thearmy, Mr. Sturgeon 
was appointed professor of natural philo- 
sophy in the military academy at Addis- 
combe, where he continued to lecture un- 
til he came down to Manchester to super- 
intend the Victoria Gallery of Practical 
Science. The pressure of the times very 
soon necessited the discontinuance of this 
institution, and Mr. Sturgeon was then 
unhappily deprived of any means of exis- 
tence but the very precarious one arising 
from occasional courses of lectures. After 
struggling with difficulties which would 
have weighed many men down, he was at 
length, by the intercession of his friends, 
placed by Lord John Russell on the civil 
list for a pension of £50 per annum, but 
of which he has lived to enjoy only one 
year and one quarter’s allowance. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Sturgeon was dis- 
tinguished by a plain but manly and 
vigorous style ; he never aimed at effect, 
but, thoroughly master of his subject, 
delivered himself with such clearness and 
perspicuity, that it was impossible to mis- 
take his meaning. He was a frank manly 
fellow, and to his great scientific attain- 
ments united a cordiality, and warm 
friendliness of character, that endeared 
him to all who knew him well. 

His health had for some time past been 
such as to produce considerable uneasi- 
ness to his friends. Having never entire- 
ly recovered from a severe bronchitic at- 
tack, from which he suffered when residing 
at Greenhays, he removed to Prestwich, in 
the hope that a purer air might relieve his 
breathing. On Thursday Nov. 28th, he 
came down to Manchester, when he caught 
a severe cold, and it soon became apparent 
that he was labouring under intense bron- 
chitis, and though he was attended assidu- 
ously and anxiously by his friends Messrs. 
Leigh and Burrow, his powers rapidly 
gave way, and he sunk on Sunday morn- 
ing Dec. 8th. His body was interred in 
Prestwich churchyard, the funeral obse- 
quies being attended by the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of Manchester, Professor 
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F.R.S. Binney, Just, Leigh, Burrow, 
Holme, and Dancer. 

A public subscription has been set on 
foot for the benefit of his widow and 
daughter.—A bridged from the Manchester 
Examiner. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 4. Thomas Cartledge, esq. secre- 
tary for lunatics. J 

Nov. 8. At Paddington, aged 76, 
Sarah-Ann, widow of Edmund Cotterill, 
esq. 

Nov. 9. At Greenwich, aged 100 years 
and 10 months, Ann, widow of Thomas 
Lancey, esq. 

Nov. 13. In Porteus-road, Sarah, relict 
of Samuel Ferrar, esq. 

Nov. 14. In London, aged 72, John 
Wright Sweeting, esq. His remains were 
interred at Honiton. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 36, Mr. David 
Moore, brother of the Rev. D. Moore, of 
Camberwell. 

In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. aged 67, 
Hugh Hamilton, esq. 

Nov. 15. In King William-st. City, 
aged 21, Ralph Wilcoxon, eldest son of 
the late Ralph Wilcoxon, esq. Dulwich 
common. 

In Belgrave-sq. in her 50th year, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Edward Grey, Governor of Jamaica. She 
was the second dau. of the Rev. Sir Samuel 
Clarke Jervoise, Bart. by Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the Rev. Nich. Griffinhoofe, Rector 
of Woodham Mortimer, Essex ; and was 
married in 1821. 

Nov. 17. In Welbeck-st. aged 53, Com- 
mander John Garrett, R.N. second son of 
the late John Garrett, esq. of Ellington, 
Thanet, and brother to Lieut.-Col. Gar- 
rett, K.H. of the 46th Regt. He entered 
the Navy 1810, was present as a midship- 
man at the battle of Algiers, was made 
Lieut. 1822, was acting Commander of the 
Falcon 10 in 1831, and was promoted to 
the rank of Commander in 1833. 

At Turnham-green, aged 77, Mary, re- 
lict of William Alexander Fordyce Hay, 
esq. Surgeon-Major of 3rd Foot Guards. 

In Camden-town, Major St. George 
Lister, late of 6th Dragoon Guards. He 
attained the rank of Major in 1813, and 
was placed on half-pay in 1821. 

At Blackheath, Ann-Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. Joseph Charles Helm, M.A. 

Nov. 18. In Great Marlborough-st. 
William Henry Rawlinson, esq. late of the 
Audit Office. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. aged 39, Thomas 
Green, esq. late of Ipswich, and a magis- 
trate for Suffolk. 
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In Lower Belgrave-pl. aged 90, Mrs. 
Lambert. 

In Connaught-terrace, aged 76, Jacob 
Cowles, esq. formerly of the East India 
Company’s service. 

Nov. 19. In Holloway, Ann, relict of 
Peter Earnshaw, esq. 

Nov, 20. At the residence of her son, 
in Lower Grosvenor-pl. aged 69, Mrs. 
Maria Haig, relict of Capt. James Haig, 
of Bedford. 

Thomas Denby, esq. of Cloudesley-terr. 
Islington, and Frederick’s-pl. Old Jewry. 

Aged 72, Sarah, wife of Henry Fradelle, 
esq. of Foley-place. 

Aged 67, John Markham Davison, esq. 
Master R.N. of New Nelson-st. Commer- 
cial-road East. 

In Cambridge-terr. Hyde-park, aged 80, 
Mrs. M‘Mahon. 

In Ebury-st. aged 77, Eliza, relict of 
William Fearnside, esq. 

At Laurel-house, Putney, aged 81, Mary, 
wife of William Tinkler, esq. : 

In Kensington-garden-terrace, aged 69, 
John Royds, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Greenwich, aged 81, Mrs. 
Maria Rosina Battier. 

Aged 59, Elizabeth, wife of John Farey, 
esq. of Guildford-st. 

Jane, wife of William Benning, esq. of 
Fleet-st. bookseller. 

Nov. 22. In Chester-sq. Gertrude-Ann, 
wife of Thomas Claude Hamilton, esq. 
and second dau. of the late Joshua A. 
Uhthoff, of Bath. 

In Clapham Park-terrace, aged 69, 
Miss Nightingale, late of Brighton, and 
formerly of Bryan-house, Blackheath. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 70, Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Tatlock, 
esq. of East-hill, Wandsworth. 

n Hertford-st. May Fair, William 
Bertram Evans, esq. M. P. for Leomin- 
ster in the Parliament of 1831, eldest and 
only surviving son of John Evans, esq. 

In Bush-lane, aged 63, Lewis L. P. 
Mortimer, esq. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 79, Dr. 
John Taylor, late surgeon in the army. 

In Montpelier sq. Miss Frances Kennett. 

Nov. 23. Aged 26, George Jacobs, of 
Cockspur-st. and Regent-st. third son of 
the late Abraham Richard Jacobs, esq. 

Aged 45, Lucy, wife of Joseph Dow- 
son, esq. of Dulwich-hill-house. 

In Upper Phillimore-place, Kensing- 
ton, aged 87, Thomas Vade, esq. 

In Sussex-place, Hyde Park-gardens, 
Agnes, wife of Richard Foster, esq. 

Nov. 24. Aged 78, Catharine, widow of 
Mr. J. Heward, youngest sister of the 
late Dr. West, of Blackheath. 

Nov. 25. In Camberwell New-road, aged 
88, William Willett, esq. 
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In Baker-street, Portman-sq. the Hon. 
Juliana - Stratford - Marianne, relict of 
Henry Eyre, esq. of Botleigh Grange, 
Hants, and dau. of George 13th Viscount 
Hereford. She was married in 1820, and 
left a widow in 1830. 

Nov. 26. At Kennington-green, aged 
77, William Browne, esq. of Lloyd’s. 

Nov. 27. In Pentonville, aged 53, Capt. 
John Biddle, late Comm. of the East India 
ship Marquess of Hastings. 

Aged 87, Mary - Judith, wife of Mr. 
Peter Le Souef, formerly of Old Broad 
st. and eldest dau. of the late John Daniel 
Lucadou, esq. of Hackney. 

Aged 64, Mary, wife of Thos. Stringer, 
esq. of Peckham. 

In St. George’s-place, Hyde Park- 
corner, Louisa, relict of Walter Price, esq. 

In Regent-street, City-road, aged 79, 
James Broderick, veterinary surgeon, for- 
merly Capt. and Adjutant of the Ist Royal 
Lancashire Militia. 

Nov. 28. Aged 19, Henry, youngest son 
of D. F. Bourdin, esq. of Bryanston-st. 

In Tredegar-sq. aged 55, William Rush- 
ton, esq. late landing surveyor of H. M. 
Customs in the port of London, eldest 
son of Mark Rushton, esq. Hook Norton. 

In Regent-st. aged 77, Alexander Tur- 
quand, esq. 

At Clapham, aged 12, Rowland-Faw- 
cett, youngest son of the Hon. James 
Thomison, Lieut.-Gov. of the North- 
Western Provinces of India. 

In the Lansdowne-road, Wandsworth- 
road, aged 57, Henry Ansell, esq. Inspec- 
tor General of the Waterguard Depart- 
ment in her Majesty’s Customs. 

At Brompton, Frances, the wife of 
P. H. Devignes, esq. of Lewisham. 

Nov. 29. At Notting-hill, Ann-Eliza, 
second dau. of the late Gervase Wheeler, 
esq. of Finchley. 

In John-st. Mrs. Carr, widow of Thos. 
Carr, esq. of John-street, Bedford-row, 
and Hampton, Middlesex. 

At Peckham, Surrey, aged 23, Mary- 
Helen, wife of Fred. William Denny, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Pall Mall, aged 65, 
Wi'liam Balhetchet, esq. R.N. formerly 
Secretary to the late Adm. the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, G.C.B. and other 
distinguished flag officers. 

Aged 75, Sarah, relict of Thomas Her- 
bert, esq. of Faringdon. 

In Clarendon-pl. Maida-vale, J. D. 
Barnes, esq. 

In Wilton-crescent, aged 86, Elizabeth, 
widow of Benj. Blackden, esq. of Bledlow, 
Bucks, and eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Thomas Cayley, Bart. of Brompton hall. 

Comm. William Henry Dickson, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Naval Benevolent So- 
ciety, and the Founder of the Royal Naval 
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School. He was son of the late Adm. 
Dickson ; he entered the navy 1801; be- 
came acting Lieut. in the Centaur 74 in 
1805; Commander 1815; and having 
served fifteen years on full pay, was placed 
on half pay in 1816. 

Dec.1. Aged 73, Lieut, Halls, R.M. 
who had filled the situation of barrick- 
master of the Tower of London for many 
years, son of Mr. Halls, of Newport, I.W. 

Dec. 2. In Russell-sq. Thomas Porrett 
Hayes, esq. of the firm of Messrs. Budd 
and Hayes, Bedford-row. 

Dec. 3. At the residence of his brother, 
Upper Clapton, aged 29, John, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Edwards, esq. 
of Hoddesdon, Herts, surviving his twin 
brother six months. 

In Hyde Park-sq. Georgina-Elizabeth, 
wife of James Bird, esq. M.D. late Phy- 
sician General, Bombay. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Fish, esq. of 
Sloane-terrace. 

In Eton-villas, Haverstock-hill, aged 77, 
Ann, relict of the Rev. T. B. Hodgson, 
of Isham, Northamptonshire. 

Dec. 5. In Howland-st. aged 68, Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Charles Lewis Bird, formerly of 
the 2d Bengal Native infantry. 

At Kensington, Henry Turnley, esq. 

In Clapham-rise, aged 75, Ann, widow 
of John Bubb, esq. 

Aged 77, Matthew Harrison, esq. of 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park. 

Aged 51, Mr. Joseph Cowell, of Great 
Russell-st. Bloomsbury, many years a di- 
rector of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Dec. 6. In Paternoster-row, aged 51, 
John Goss, esq. surgeon. 

In Western-villas, Bloomfield-road, 
Eliza, wife of Robert Dupré Alexander, 
esq. 

At Greenwich Hospital, aged 72, Tho- 
mas Freeman Jessep, esq. 

At his brother’s residence, Park-hill, 
Clapham, Edmund Charles Frankham, 
esq. for the last five years house surgeon 
to the York County Hospital. 

Dec. 7. At Greenwich, aged 79, Wil- 
liam Baker, esq. 

Aged 20, Anne, third dau. of George 
A. Crawley, esq. of Fitzroy Farm. 

Dec. 8. At Noel House, Kensington, 
Annie-Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Richardson Auldjo, esq. 

In New Park-road, Brixton-hill, Eliza, 
wife of William Swinscow, esq. 

Aged 80, Edward Halse, esq. Crescent, 
Jewin-st. Cripplegate. 

Dec. 9. At the house of her son-in-law 
Capt. Dawson, R.E. Lee-grove, Black- 
heath, aged 84, Frances, relict of John 
Blackwell, esq. of Oldcastle, Bridgend. 

Aged 84, Edmund Gouldsmith, esq. of 
Highbury-terrace. 
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In Percy-st. Ellis, wife of Robert Camp- 
bell, esq. of Keswick. 

Dec. 10. At Kennington, Andrew 
Ewbank, esq. late of the Custom-house. 

In Hoxton Old Town, aged 67, George 
Thomas Heath, M.D. 

Anne, wife of Henry George Horn, 
esq. of Heathcote-st. 

At Putney, Miss Ballantine. 

At Cadogan-pl. aged 63, Eliza, wife of 
Charles Pearson, esq. formerly of Green- 
wich, and younger dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Justly Hill, of the Royal Art. 

Dec. 11. Aged 64, Henry Pigeon, 
esq. of Clapham-common, and Borough. 

Aged 63, Mary, wife of Job Hunter, 
esq. Compton-terrace, Islington. 

Dec. 12. At Camden New Town, aged 
68, Robert Calvert, M.D. Deputy In- 
spector of Military Hospitals. 

Beps.—Dec. 2. At Bedford, aged 64, 
Joseph Browne, esq. 

Berxs.—WNov. 19. At Cannon-hill, 
near Maidenhead, aged 83, Elizabeth, 
widow of James Law, esq. of Portland-pl. 
London, and dau. of the late William 
Hornby, esq. Governor of Bombay, and 
of the Hook, Hants. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 3. Aged 57, Thomas 
Bartlett, esq. alderman of Buckingham, 
and one of the borough magistrates. 

Nov. 21. Aged 95, Penelope, widow of 
Philip Box, esq. of Buckingham. 

CAMBRIDGESH.— Oct. 8. At Chester- 
ton, aged 24, Harriet Ann, second dan. 
of the late Joseph Pitches, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Cambridge, aged 28, Fre- 
derick-Wright, eighth son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Seabrook, Vicar of Wickham- 
brook. 

Dec. 4. At Cambridge, Susannah, wife 
of W. J. Bolton, esq. of Caius College. 

Aged 64, Elizabeth, wife of Ebenezer 
Foster, esq. of Anstey Hall. 

CuesHtre.—Nov, 14. At Churton 
Lodge, near Chester, aged 84, Mrs. Royle, 
widow of Thomas Royle, esq. of Chester, 
and mother of Mrs. Calley, of Hamilton- 
terrace, St. John’s Wood. 

Dec. 5. At Duckinfield, aged 41, 
Charles Seymour, esq. M.1). youngest son 
of the late John Seymour, esq. of York. 

At Stockport, aged 66, Edward Red- 
dish, esq. solicitor. 

CornwaLi.—wNov. 19. At Wadebridge, 
aged 72, Sarah, widow of J. Avery, esq. 
surgeon. 

Nov. 24. At Truro, John Baynard, 
esg. one of the oldest merchants there. 

Dec. 1. At Comprigney, near Truro, 
aged 85, Mary, widow of J. Holland, esq. 

Dec. 3. At Madron, Penzance, aged 
46, John Michell, esq. solicitor, many 
years resident in Ilfracombe. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXV. 
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CumMBERLAND.—No»v. 1]. At Egre- 
mont, aged 35, Robert Foulkes, esq. of the 
firm of Edward Lloyd and Co. Liverpool. 

Dersysu.—Dec. 11. At Barrow Hall, 
aged 84, the Right Hon. Lady Scarsdale. 
Her Ladyship’s maiden name was Felicia- 
Anne des Wattines, of a Flemish family. 
She became the second wife of Nathaniel 
second Lord Scarsdale about the year 
1800, and was left his widow in 1837, 
having had issue two sons and two daugh- 
ters,—the late Hon. and Rev. Alfred Cur- 
zon, the Hon Francis James Curzon, 
barrister-at-law, the Hon. Mrs. Beaumont, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Holden. Her funeral 
was celebrated at the Roman Catholic 
church at Derby. 

Devon.—Nov. 16. Aged 87, Mrs. 
Araminta Vosper, of High-st. Exeter. 

Nov. 20. At Great Torrington, Tho- 
mas Snell, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Stoke Damerel, aged 83, 
William Pode, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Exeter, aged 81, Peter 
Boyd, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Devonport, Lady John 
Hay, wife of Commodore Lord John Hay, 
Superintendent of the Dockyard. She 
was Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Donald Cameron, esq. of Lochiel, by the 
Hon. Anne Abercromby: was married in 
1846, but had no issue. Her ladyship 
was the President of the Female Orphan 
Asylum at Stoke, and a supporter of va- 
rious charitable institutions. 

Lately. Miss Dolling, dau. of the late 
Captain Dolling, R. N. found drowned in 
the sea at Bovisond, at the entrance of Ply- 
mouth Sound. She had been bathing a 
little dog, and it is supposed that she 
slipped from a rock. 

Dec. 2. At Bideford, Emma Venetia, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Digby Roberts, 
Madras Army. 

Dec. 5. At Kingsbridge, aged 85, 
Roger Ilbert Prideaux, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Dunsford, aged 33, T. N. 
Froom, esq. surgeon. 

Dec. 7. At the residence of her bro- 
ther, W. Hooper, esq. Exeter, aged 63, 
Miss Mary Hooper. 

At Bideford, aged 91, Mrs. Ching. 

Dec. 10. At Tiverton, aged 79, Jane, 
relict of the Rev. Bartholomew Davey, 
Vicar of Bampton, and R. of Calverleigh. 

At Plymouth, in the house of her sister 
Mrs. Nelson, Elizabeth, widow of Col. 
Milling, dau. of the late Daniel Carrott, 
esg. of Uskeane, co. Tipperary, and sister 
of Rear-Admiral Carrott. 

At Exeter, aged 102, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Louis, sister of the late Vice-Adm. Sir 
Thomas Louis, Bart. The deceased lady 
more than half a century ago conducted a 
ladies’ boarding school in Exeter, and 
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educated many of the scions of influential 
Devonshire families, the great majority of 
whom (since mothers and grandmothers) 
she has most probably outlived. 

Dorset.—-Nov. 14. At Dorchester, 
aged 43, Francis Jackson, esq. of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1832, 
M.L. 1835. 

Nov. 15. At Portland, Mary Harwood, 
only dau. of the late James Yeo, esq. of 
Hampton Court Palace, and sister of the 
late Comm. Sir Jas. Lucas Yeo, K.C.B. 

Nov. 25. At Bestwall, Wareham, aged 
66, George Garland, esq. 

Dec. 3. At Weymouth, aged 49, Wm. 
Deliverance Barker, esq. M.D. He for- 
merly practised in Devizes. 

Durnam.—Dec. 7. At Ashburn hall, 
aged 55, Thomas Mounsey, esq. formerly 
merchant, of Sunderland; a member of 
the Society of Friends. 

Dee. 10. At Norham, aged 30, Rosa- 
lie- Emily, wife of the Rev. Cuthbert Carr, 
and second dau. of the Rev. Dr. Gilly, 
Canon of Durham. 

Essex.—Oct. 26. Aged 13, Reginald, 
only son of the Rev. M. Seaman, D.D. 
Greenstead Rectory, Colchester. 

Nov. 13. At Alphamstone rectory, Ann- 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late General 
the Hon. James Murray, C.B. of Beau- 
port, Sussex, and cousin to Lord Eli- 
bank. 

Nov. 17. At Castle Hedingham, aged 
57, Richard Dodson Cheveley, esq. of 
St. Osyth, eldest son of the late Richard 
Dodson Cheveley, formerly of Messing 
Lodge, and late of Liverpool. 

Nov. 18. At the Vicarage, Nazing, 
Mary Anne, wife of the late Rev. Francis 
Thackeray, M.A., Broxbourne. 

Nov. 23. At Kelvedon, aged 69, Miss 
Joanna Arraloon. 

Nov. 25. Aged 52, Frances, wife of 
John Hall, esq. of Coggeshall. 

Nov. 26. At Black Notley Place, aged 
17, Sophia-Edwards, youngest dau. of 
Lieut. Tomlinson, R.N. 

Nov. 27. Aged 84, Elizabeth, wife of 
George Nottige, esq. of Castle Hedingham. 

Dec. 1. At Walthamstow, aged 82, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. E. Cogan. 

GLoucesteR.—Sept. 18. At the house 
of her son-in-law, Rev. S. Lloyd, Stanley 
Hall, near Stroud, aged 64, Charlotte- 
Ann, second dau. of Gen. Edward Fyers, 
and widow of Vice-Adm. James Young. 
Her body was buried in Horsley church, 
Gloucestershire, to the erection of which 
she and all her family contributed largely. 
She had issue four sons: 1. James, Capt. 
half-pay 84th Foot; 2. William-Francis, 
Lieut. R.N.; 3. Henry, Capt. 24th Foot, 
half-pay unattached ; 4. Edward, Lieut. 
R.N. died 11th Oct. 1842; and eight 
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daughters: 1. Sabine-Ann, married Capt. 
Jervis Tucker, R.N.; 2. Charlotte, mar- 
ried, first, J. F. Elton, esq., and secondly, 
James Kerr, esq. of Dublin Castle; 3. 
Sophia, married Capt. J. B. Sullivan, 
R.N.; 4. Eliza, married Rev. S. Lloyd, 
late Vicar of Horsley; 5. Louisa, married 
Rev. Dr. Jerrard; 6. Elizabeth, died single 
1848; 7. Frances, married Rev. W. K. 
Sweetland ; 8. Harriet, married Rev. G. 
Comyns. 

Nov. 19. At Cheltenham, aged 67, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Cox Kirby. He was 
a Waterloo officer, was placed on half pay 
in 1827, and attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1837. 

Nov. 21. At Bristol, aged 86, James 
Fripp, esq. 

Nov. 22. At Cheltenham, aged 61, 
Eliza-Selina, relict of Benjamin Hayward 
Browne, of Belle Vue, co. Glouc. Physician 
to the Forces, and dau. of the late Eyles 
Irwin, H.E.I.C.S. and of Slieve Russell, 
co. Fermanagh. 

Nov. 25. At Clifton, Ann, relict of Isaac 
Burgess, esq. 

Lately. At Tewkesbury, aged 47, Mr. 
Thos. Shakspeare Hart, the eighth in 
descent from Shakspere’s elder sister Joan. 

Dec. 1. At Horfield Barracks, Bristol, 
aged 46, Capt. John Frith, 72nd Foot. 

Dec. 3. At Hanham House, aged 62, 
Martha, relict of Thomas Palmer, esq. late 
of Keynsham. 

At Clifton, Andrew Allen, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Cheltenham, aged 5/7, 
Frances, wife of Samuel Davies, esq. M.D. 
late of the Bengal Medical Service. 

At Colesburne, aged 61, Henry Elwes, 
esq. 
Dee. 11. At the Parsonage, Cirencester, 
the residence of the Rev. W. F. Powell, 
aged 53, Hugh Jacobs, B.A. of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, fifth son of Mr. W. H. 
Jacobs, of Heasley, Isle of Wight. 

Hants.—Nov. 12. At Southampton, 
aged 86, Mary Anne, relict of the Rev. 
Edward Barnard, Rector of Alverstone. 

Nov. 15. At Whippingham, aged 66, 
Benjamin Mew, esq. of Newport. His 
funeral was attended by a numerous body 
of his townsmen, and a subscription is 
opened for a monument to his memory, 
which will probably be erected in St. 
Thomas’s Church, to the restoration of 
which he was a liberal contributor. 

Nov. 19. At Southsea, aged 63, Eliza- 
beth, widow of W. Edward Tallents, esq. 
of Newark. 

Nov. 20. At Winchester, aged 49, B. 
Long, esq. B.M. and Organist to the Col- 
lege of Winchester. 

Nov. 25. At Farringdon, near Alton, 
aged 54, Richard Langmore, esq. formerly 
of Hackney. 
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Nov. 30. At Ryde, the wife of Edward 
Barlow, esq. 

Dec. 1. At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
aged 74, Aaron Manby, esq. C.E. 

Dec. 4. At Southampton, aged 85, 
William Henry Gater esq. 

Dec. 5. At Portsmouth, aged 86, Mr. 
Thomas Sandon, for nearly sixty years 
well known on the London and Ports- 
mouth road, as Express Boy, Post Boy, 
and Stage Coachman. When the mail 
coach was established throughout England 
by Colonel Palmer, Sandon drove the first 
of them into Portsmouth, in 1784-85; 
and but recently, when the rail superseded 
the turnpike-road, Sandon drove the last 
mail coach out of the garrison. He had 
travelled in his vocation eleven hundred 
thousand miles. 

Dec. 6. At Breamore, aged 87, Mrs. 
Ann Davidge. 

Dec. 7. At Garloy’s, Stockbridge, aged 
60, John Hibberd Brewer, esq. 

Herts.—Nov. 13. At Watford, aged 
60, Thomas George Fonnereau, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Great Amwell, aged 71, 
Mary-Ann, relict of Edw. Whitelock, esq. 

Nov. 18. Aged 67, Edward Jones, esq. 
of Birchanger, and of the firm of Jones 
and Yarrell, Bury-st. St. James’s. 

Nov. 26. Aged 68, Sarah, wife of 
George Smith, esq. of Barham House, 
Elstree, and Mercers’ Hall. 

Dee.11. At St. Alban’s, aged 78, 
Joseph Biddle, esq. 

Hunts.—Dec. 6. At Buckden, aged 
75, James Marsh Weldon, esq. 

Kent.— Nov. 15. At Dover, aged 36, 
James Gravener, esq. last surviving child 
of G. W. Gravener, esq. solicitor, Dover. 

Nov. 28. At Risden, Hawkhurst, aged 
73, George French, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Canterbury, aged 25, 
Henry Davie, Rifle Brigade, eldest son of 
Sir H. Ferguson Davie, Bart. 

Dec. 1. At Chatham, Patrick Brodie, 
esq. late Assistant Surgeon 13th Foot. 

At Elford, Hawkhurst, aged 73, Jos<ph 
Hartnell, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Chart Sutton, aged 67, 
William Roberts James, esq. of Ely-place. 

At Rochester, aged 80, David Baxter 
Lewis, esq. town clerk of that city. 

Dec. 12. At Tonbridge, Mary, widow 
of Edw. Burgess, esq. of Waltham Abbey. 

LancasHire.—Oct.16. T.J.Knowlys, 
esq. of Heysham Tower, near Lancaster, a 
county magistrate, much respected among 
all classes of the community. He had 
been engaged in bringing out a new patent 
paint, and had expended large sums of 
money in manufactories and mines of the 
material of which it was made. Severe 
losses by this and other matters, and the 
embarrassed state of his affairs generally, 
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induced a state of mind, in which he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Nov. 26. At Brindle, aged 46, Ca- 
therine, wife of the Rev. C. E. Kendal, 
Rector. 

Nov. 28. At Westwood House, aged 
67, Elizabeth, widow of Charles Walmes- 
ley, esq. She was the daughter of John 
Jeffereys, esq. of the Inner Temple, and 
grand-dau. of John Jeffereys, esq. Town 
Clerk of Bath; was married in 1804, and 
left a widow in 1833, having had issue the 
present Mr. Walmesley, of Westwood 
House, and a very numerous family. 

Nov. 29. At Liverpool, aged 77, John 
Garnett, esq. 

Lately. Suddenly, at Manchester, aged 
60, Charles Howard Sidebotham, esq. 
formerly a cotton spinner at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, but latterly an agriculturist, living 
upon his own estate at Ashley, in Cheshire. 

Dec. 4. In Liverpool, aged 56, Geor- 
gina, relict of Stephen Shute, esq. and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. George 
Bent, of Sandford. 

Dec.7. At the vicarage, Rochdale, 
Harriet, wife of J. E. N. Molesworth, 
D.D., and sister of W. A. Mackinnon, 
esq. M.P. for Lymington. She was mar- 
ried first to George Watts, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Manchester, aged 85, Do- 
rothy, widow of Edward Cheshyre, esq. 

LeicesteRSH. — Nov. 26. Aged 46, 
Thomas Castledine, gent. of Mountsorrel. 
He has left his extensive property, free- 
hold and personal, to a maiden aunt, more 
than eighty years of age, residing at Lut- 
terworth. 

Dec. 7. Aged 76, Mrs. Ann Burgess, 
of the Newark, Leicester, relict of John 
Burgess, esq. of Wigston Grange. 

Lincotn.—WNov. 29. At Elsham, aged 
40, the Lady Mary-Noel, wife of Thomas 
George Corbett, esq. and aunt to the Duke 
of St. Alban’s. She was married in 1836. 

Mippiesex.—Nov. 17. At Enfield, 
aged 72, Thomas May, LL.D. 


Nov. 23. At Chiswick, aged 82, Miss 
Nancy Cock. 
Nov. 24. At Chiswick, aged 78, Eliza- 


beth, relict of Mr. William Cock, market- 
gardener. 

Nov. 26. At Twickenham, Sarah, relict 
of Alderman Joshua Jonathan Smith. 

Nov. 29. At Enfield, aged 70, William 
English, esq. late of the firm of Hunter 
and English, engineers. 

Nov. 30. At Enfield, Anabel, wife of 
Edgar Sheppard, esq. 

MonmovutusH.—WNov. 29. At Newport, 
aged 35, Theodosia-Carolina-Torrens, wife 
of Frederick Justice, esq. 

NorFoLK.—Nov. 13. At the rectory, 
Barnham Broom, aged 30, Mary Wilhel- 
mina Frederica, wife of the Rev. Edward 
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Gurdon, and daughter of Mr. Serjeant 
Frere, Master of Downing College. 

Nov. 18. At North Creake, aged 65, 
William Dewing, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Little Ellingham rectory, 
aged 56, Caroline, dau. of the late Dover 
Colby, esq. of Yarmouth. 

Dec. 9. At Norwich, aged 67, Barbara, 
relict of James Hales, esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSH.—WNov. 10. At the 
Manor-house, Stow, Mr. John Potterton, 
many years an opulent farmer at that place. 

At Grendon, aged 69, Hugh Higgins, 
gentleman, 

Nov. 25. Aged 24, Sarah Anne, wife 
of Capt. James Rickett, of Cotterstock, 
near Oundle, and only child of Jobn 
Richardson, of King’s-Cliffe, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Kettering, aged 46, Jane- 
Anstey, wife of W. S. Wyman, esq. surg. 

Dec. 1. At Northampton, T. J. Bar- 
well, esq. of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, youngest son of E.H. Barwell, 
esq. 

Dec. 4. At Crick, aged 80, Miss Watts. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—WNov. 21. Aged 
97, Mrs. Wilson, of Tweed House, Ber- 
wick upon Tweed. 

Lately. William Bell, esq. of High 
Shield, near Hexham. He has left as 
his executor, and heir to a property esti- 
mated at 100,000/. William Bell Walton, 
a poor miner, living near Aldstone. The 
heir is a decent respectable man, with a 
large family, and has been for some years 
a consistent and influential member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society at Nenthead. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 7. At Neithrop House, 
Banbury, aged 67, Miss Jane Milward. 

SaLop.—Latlely. At West Felton Hall, 
Robert Lathrop Murray, esq. late Capt. 
in the Royals. 

Somerset.—WNov. 16. At Ilminster, 
Dorothea-Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. George Cookson, Rector of Writh.. 
lington and Vicar of Powerstock. 

Nov. 17. At Bath, Capt. Charles Du- 
cane, R.N. of Braxted Lodge, Essex. He 
entered the navy 1803, had command of 
a gun-boat in the expedition to Walche- 
ren, was made acting Lieut. of the Par- 
thian brig 1809, Commander 1815, and in 
1824-5 officiated as Inspecting Commander 
of the Coast-Guard. He married, in 
1823, Frances, 2nd dau. of the Rev. C. 
Prideaux Brune, of Prideaux Place, Corn- 
wall. 
Nov. 24. At Ringwell House, Ditcheat, 
aged 78, Richard Leir, esq. 

At Bruton, aged 75, Edward Dyue, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Taunton St. James, aged 
67, Edward Lumley Wilson, esq. brother 
of the late Gen. Sir Robert Wilson. 

Nov. 28. At Bath, Mrs. P. Durell, 
third dau. of the late Col. Durell. 
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Dec. 12. At Tuell, near Taunton, aged 
88, Phillis, widow of Capt. Schalch, R.A. 

Surrotk.—Nov. 14. At Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, aged 33, Eleanor-Leathes, wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Donaldson, D.D. and 
dau. of the late Sir John C. Mortlock. 

Dec. 7. At Lowestoft, aged 13, Banks 
Hollingworth, eldest surviving son of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hollingworth. 

Surrey. — Nov. 23. At Richmond, 
aged 66, Eliza, widow of Captain Joseph 
Lane Manby. 

Nov. 30. Atthe house of her brother, 
Henry Vincent, esq. Ripley, Anne, second 
dau. of the late Robert Vincent, esq. of 
South Mimms. 

Dec. 1. At Englefield Green, aged 61, 
Robert Roscoe, esq. fourth son of the late 
William Roscoe, esq. of Liverpool. He 
formerly followed the law, in partnership 
with Mr. Edgar Taylor. He completed 
Mr. Fitchett’s epic of Alfred, and wrote 
some devotional poems of considerable 
merit. 

Dec. 2. At Surbiton, aged 58, Rosetta, 
relict of Wm. Mitchell, esq. of Clapham. 

Dec. 3. At.Wimbledon, aged 36, Char- 
lotte-Danvers, wife of the Rev. N. C. 
Strickland. 

Dec. 4. At Streatham, aged 60, Miss 
Sarah Shillito. 

Sussex,—Oct. 2. At Brighton, aged 75, 
Julia, relict of Henry Blaney Martin, esq. 

Nov. 17. At Hastings, aged 23, Mary- 
Rebecca-Madeline, wife of the Rev. Geo. 
Bridges Lewis. 

Nov. 18. At Hastings, aged 77, James 
Marsh, esq. formerly an alderman and 
magistrate of Norwich. 

Nov. 21. At Hastings, aged 34, Smith 
Hobson, esq. surgeon. 

Nov. 25. At Brighton, aged 81, Mary, 
relict of John Saunders, esq. of Wanstead. 

Nov. 26. At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, 
Frances-Catherine, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. John Wetherall, of Rushton, Npnsh. 

Nov. 27. At St. Leonard’s, aged 44, 
William Carr Baldry, esq. of Streatham 
Common, formerly of New Bond-st. 

Nov. 30. At St. Leonard’s, Capt. Ma- 
thew Rovert Grey, son of the late Ralph 
William Grey, esq. of Buckworth House, 
Northumberland. 

Dec. 1. At Brighton, Julia, wife of T. 
M. Bridge, esq. of the Lodge, Ealing. 

Dec. 7. At St. Leonard’s, aged 76, 
Mrs. Wm. Sharp, of Hyde Park Gardens. 

Dec. 11. At Laughton, aged 34, Sarah- 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. C. D. Charl- 
ton, Vicar of that parish. 

Warwicksu.—Oct, 20. At Rugby, 
aged 16, Samuel, fifth son of the late John 
Synge, esq. of Glanmore Castle, co. 
Wicklow. 

Nov. 16. At Rugby, aged 14, Emily- 
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Barbara, eldest child of the late Rev. John 
Hughes, M.A. Vicar of Wombourn. 

Dec. 6. Hannah-Maria, wife of G. S. 
Kirk, esq. of Leamington, and eldest sister 
of the Rev. J. Sikes, of the Chauntry 
House, Newark. 

Dec. 7. Sarah, wife of William Welch 
Lea, esq. of Beaudesert. 

Dec.9. At Monks’ Kirby, aged 80, 
Mrs. Sophia Fielding Ferrall. 

At Leamington, aged 58, Mr. Wm. 
Smith, late of the Lansdowne Hotel, and 
many years proprietor of the Original 
Baths, founded by his grandfather, Wm. 
Abbotts, a.p. 1784. 

Wiits.—Nov. 16. At the Prospect, 
Trowbridge, aged 63, John Stancomb, 
esq. magistrate for the county. 

Nov. 28. At Durrington Manor-house, 
aged 80, Mrs. Sarah Fowle. 

Nov. 29. Aged 79, Miriam, relict of 
Andrew Baden, esq. of Longstreet. 

Worcestersu.—WNov. 11. At Broad- 
way, aged 78, W. F. Smith, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Alston, aged 78, Jeffery 
Salvin, esq. late Capt. in the 4th Reg. 

Dec. 1. At Worcester, Charlotte Bes- 
wick, sister of the late James Beswick, 
esq. solicitor, of Birmingham. 

Dec. 3. At the Worcester Infirmary, 
aged 17, Mr. Alexander Waddington, 
senior pupil of that establishment, and 
son of Alex. Waddington, esq. of Usk, 
Monmouthshire. 

Dec. 10. At Worcester, aged 66, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Winningtou In- 
gram, Canon of Worcester. 

Yorxsu.—WNov. 14. In Kilburn, aged 
61, Mary, relict of John Bramwell, esq. 
of Selside, Westmerland, and sister of 
Alderman Thompson, M.P. 

Nov. 18. At Beverley, aged 35, Wil- 
liam Brigham, jun. esq. 

Nov. 29. At the residence of Francis 
Robert Sowerby, esq. Halifax, aged 47, 
William Milner, esq. 

At Warlaby Lodge, aged 29, Richard 
William Heslington, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Wadworth Hall, Doncaster, 
aged 59, Judith, wife of Robert Joln 
Coulman, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Bolton Royd, near Brad- 
ford, aged 53, Mary, widow of John Gar- 
nett Horsfall, esq. 

Dec.9. At Redcar, Charlotte-Catherine, 
relict of John Sanders Walton, esq. of 
Northallerton. 

Dec. 11. At Sheffield, aged 49, Thos. 
Pierson, esq. solicitor, of the firm of 
Messrs. Wilson, Younge, and Pierson. 

Wates.—Nov. 24. At Cardiff, aged 
70, Mary Aun, wife of W. C. Dempsey, 
esq. formerly of Bristol. 

Nov. 25. Aged 38, Eleanor, wife of 
John George Edmund Lockett, esq. of 
Pen y Bryn Hall, Llangollen, 
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Aged 82, Hugh Jones, esq. of Hengwrt- 
ucha, Merionethshire, and Plashen, Car- 
narvonshire. 

Lately. At Garnant, Carmarthenshire, 
aged 77, Richard Perkins, esq. late of 
Penmain, near Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. 

Drowned in the harbour of Holyhead, 
Mr. Saunders, late Secreyary to the Lime- 
rick and Waterford Railway. It is a re- 
markable and melancholy coincidence that 
the first wife and six children of Mr. 
Saunders were drowned off the Cape, on 
passage from the Mauritius to England 
about thirteen years ago, on the occasion 
of which most distressing catastrophe 
Mrs. Saunders’s two sisters, brother-in- 
law, and her mother, were also victims. 
One daughter, who had previously accom- 
panied her father in a vessel to London 
from the Mauritius (where Mr. Saunders 
had a large sugar estate), is the only sur- 
vivor by his first marriage. 

Dec. 6. Aged 37, Robert Lloyd Tho- 
mas, esq. of Tenby. 

Dec. 7. At Crockberbtown, Cardiff, 
a few days after giving birth to a daughter, 
aged 29, Fanny Partridge, wife of Matthew 
Warren, esq. leaving a young family. 

ScorLtanp.—Oct. 5. At Glenericht, 
near Blairgowrie, Annie, second dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir William Chalmers, K.C.B. 

Nov. 9. At Abercairny, William Mo- 
ray Stirling, esq. of Abercairny and Ar- 
doch. 

Nov. 22. At Strowan, Miss Jean Gra- 
ham, dau. of the late William Graham, 
esq. of Airth. 

Nov. 24. At Glasgow, James C. Drys- 
dale, esq. eldest son of the late Major 
James Drysdale, of Jerviston, Lanarksh. 

Nov. 27. Near Penicuick, aged 80, 
Catherine Fraser, said to be the legitimate 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Simon 
Fraser, Lord Lovat, by his son, Daniel 
Fraser. She had lived all her life in very 
humble circumstances, and was latterly 
dependent on the benevolence of those 
who, in her, respected the descendant of 
one of the oldest ennobled families in 
Scotland. She was a widow, and has left 
a son, a labourer. 

Lately. Dr. Adam Warden, F.R.C.S.E. 
aurist in ordinary to her Majesty, inventor 
of an elegant instrument called the “ pris- 
matic auriscope.”’ 

Nov. 30. At Edinburgh, Miss Jane 
Dickson, dau. of the late Dr. William 
Dickson, Bishop of Down and Connor. 

Dec. 2. Peter Nimmo, esq. Deputy 
Clerk of Session, Edinburgh. 

Dec. 3. At Balmacara House, Loch- 
alsh, aged 48, J. W. Lillingston, esq. 

At Glasgow (where he was engaged on 
the business of the Caledonian Railway 
Company), aged 39, Thomas Thornbor- 
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row Fawcett, esq. of Hatcham Lodge, 
New-cross, Surrey. 

Dec. 4. At Leith, suddenly, Mr. Ro- 
bert Gilfillan, the author of several beau- 
tiful songs in the Scottish dialect, and 
some pieces of poetry of considerable 
merit; and editor of Tait’s Magazine. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 22. At Dublin, 
Richard Farrell, esq. one of the commis- 
sioners of the Insolvent Court. 

Nov. 5. At the Priory, Templemore, 
aged 27, Lady Carden, wife of Sir John 
Craven Carden, Bart. She was the eldest 
dau. of Sir William Mordaunt Sturt Mil- 
ner, of Nunappleton, York, and sister to 
Mr. Milner, M.P. for York. She was 
married in 1844, and has left three 
children. To the poor she is a severe 
loss, for her charity was unbounded and 
frequent. She had just returned from 
inspecting three schools which she built 
at her own expense; and meeting with 
her husband, and his brother, who had 
been shooting rabbits, she sat down on a 
rustic chair surrounded with shrubs and 
entered into conversation with them. 
They had placed their rifles, which were 
on full cock, against a tree, and one of 
them was blown down by the wind, caus- 
ing it to discharge the ball, which entered 
under Lady Carden’s left ear, and killed 
her on the spot. 

Nov. 11. At Dublin, Emily, wife of 
John Harvey Lewis, esq. and only child 
ef George Ball, esq. formerly of Rich- 
mond-hill, Surrey. 

Nov. 19. At Birr, in his 63d year, 
Dr. P. Kennedy, Roman Catholic titular 
“ Bishop of Killaloe ’’ (1836). Dr. 
Kennedy had attended a synod at Thurles, 
and had taken an active part in opposing 
the condemnation of the Queen’s Colleges. 
He was very earnest and successful in his 
exertions to discourage the ‘‘ Young Ire- 
land’? movement during the excitement 
of 1848. 

Nov. 24. At Fairview House, London- 
derry, aged 87, James Henry, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Dublin, aged 30, Percy 
William Cornwallis Lipyeatt, esq. only 
son of Charles J. Percy Lipyeatt, esq. 
of the Priory, Dawlish. 

Latety. At Miltown, co. Cork, aged 
96, Richard Eagar, esq. 

In Belfast, in the house of John Harri- 
son, esq. Marianne, eldest dau. of the 
late Abraham Colles, M.D. wife of Major 
J. Harrison, of Monkstown, H.E.I.C.S. 

Jersey.—Oct.13. At Jersey, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Perry, esq. formerly of 
Stroud, Surrey; and, Nov. 2, aged 26, 
Robert, youngest son of the above. 

Nov. 12. At Mount Orgueil, Nicholas 
Robilliard, esq. Comm. R.N. Heentered 
the Navy 1810, was made Lieut. 1818, 
and Commander 1839 in the Sea-flower 


cutter, the command of which he retained 
until 1848 on the Home station. He 
matried in 1825, Rebecca, dau. of Wm. 
Davies, esq. of Surrey-square, who is left 
his widow. 

Nov. 21. At St. Helier’s, Mrs. Fixott, 
mother of Dr. Fixott, late of Exeter. 

East Inpirs.—Aug. 29. At Calcutta, 
aged 32, Charles Richard Wollaston, 
formerly Lieut. in the 4th (King’s Own) 
Inf. eldest son of the Rev. W. C. Wol- 
laston, Rector of East Dereham. 

Sept. 26. At Dum Dum, Lieut.-Col. 
Edw. H. Ludlowe, artillery, youngest son 
of Edmund Ludlowe, esq. Cuckfield. 

Oct. 6. At Gornekpore, Major T. 
Mackintosh, 24th Bengal N.Inf. 

Oct. 8. At Saharunpore, of fever, 
aged 47, John Joseph William Taunton, 
esq. of E.I. Civil Service. 

Oct. 10. On his way from Kewraul to 
Calcutta, Capt. Martin Hunter Hailes, 
10th Bengal Light Cavalry. 

Oct. 13. At Umritsir, in the Punjaub, 
aged 25, George Forbes M‘Leod, esq. 
Civil Service, youngest son of Major- 
Gen. Duncan M‘Leod, Bengal Eng. 

Oct. 16. At Seetabuldee, aged 22, En- 
sign William Hanson Chippindall, eldest 
son of the late Septimus Chippindall, esq. 
surgeen, Madras Presidency. 

Oct. 18. At Fort William, Lieut. 
O’Brien, H.M. 70th Foot. 

Nov, 12. At Bombay, John S. D. 
Devitré, esq. of the Civil Service, youngest 
son of James D. Devitré, esq. recently of 
the same service and Presidency. 

West Inpies.—Sept.1. At Jamaica, 
a coloured woman, named Moss, at the 
extraordinary age of 150 years. Within 
a short time of her dissolution, she was 
in the enjoyment of all her faculties, and 
and had not known a day’s sickness dur- 
ing the last 40 years of her existence. 

Lately. At Berbice, aged 42, Henry 
Field, esq. formerly of London. 

Oct. —. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
Thomas Land, esq. solicitor, only son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Land, of Tiverton. 

Anroap.—June 8. On the coast of 
Africa, while in charge of a prize captured 
by Her Majesty’s steamer Gladiator, 
bound to St. Helena, aged 19, Herbert 
Valentine Jones, eldest son of Commander 
Herbert John Jones, of Plymouth. 

Sept. 2. At Guanaxuato, Mexico, Sy- 
belea, wife of J. N. Shoolbred, esq. Chie- 
Commissioner of the United Mexican Mif 
ning Company. 

Sept. 20. At San Francisco, California, 


aged 36, Alfred, fourth son of the late 


Anthony Soulby, esq. of Crouch-end, 
Middlesex. 

Oct. 9. At St. Helena, on his way home 
from India, of concussion of the brain, occa- 
sioned by a fall from a horse, aged 27, 
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Mr. William Alexander Grint, only son of 
Capt. Grint, R.N. 

Oct. 10. At Paris, aged 75, Mary-Anne, 
relict of the late Gen. Romer. 

Oct. 11. At St. Petersburg, Samuel 
Loveday Barnard, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Pau, France, Jane A. Wil- 
son, widow of James Grahame, esq. of 
Edinburgh. 

Oct. 16. At Kingstown, Upper Canada, 
Constant-Grace, wife of Lieut.-Col. Rey- 
nolds Palmer, R. Art. after a long and 
painful illness ; and at Gibraltar, on the 
19th, Cadwallader Edwardes Palmer, En- 
sign in H.M. 56th Reg. youngest son of 
the above. 

Fell at Kalervi, during a _ charge, 
at the head of his brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Eardley Wilmot, K.S.V. of the Austrian 
service, an old and distinguished Penin- 
sular officer, late Major in Her Majesty’s 
service. 

At Goldingen, Courland, aged 66, John 
Lewis Balfour, esq. of Paddern, Courland. 

Oct.17. At Madeira, aged 16, Eliza- 
beth-Cotgrave, dau. of the late John 
Forbes, esq. and granddau. of the late Sir 
Charles Forbes, Bart. of Newe and Edin- 
glassie, Aberdeenshire. 

Oct. 23. At coneadnl Hay-Haggart, 
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dau. of the late Rev. W. Grant, Ork- 
ney. 

“Oct. 26. At Sienna, of a short illness, 
aged 26, Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam, esq. 
M.A. only surviving son of the eminent 
historian of the middle ages. This me- 
lancholy event took place at Sienna, on 
the return of Mr. Hallam and his family 
from a short visit to Rome. Mr. Hallam 
lost his elder son under similar circum- 
stances several years ago, as Tennyson’s 
beautiful volume In Memoriam has re- 
cently recalled to public recollection. 

Oct. 28. At Paris, Henry Leigh Philips, 
esq. youngest son of late Charles Philips, 
esq. of Ruxley Lodge, Esher. 

Oct. 29. In Charleston, South Ca- 
rolina, aged 47, William Berney, esq. 

Oct. 31. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Harriet, 
relict of W. C. Redwar, esq. of Dunbar- © 
ton, Jamaica. 

At Castellamare, near Naples, Miss 
Jane Tulloh, eldest dau. of the late T. 
Tulloh, esq. of Elliston, St. Bothwell’s. 

At sea, aged 34, John Ballard, esq. of 
the Royal mail steam-ship Thames, and 
Regent-sq. London. 

Nov. 1. At Rome, Isabel, wife of 
George William Manley, esq. and dau. of 
J. Watts Russell, esq. of Ilam Hall, Staff. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 








Deaths Registered | «® 

- 

Week ending ~ se aiaaas cai | = = 

Saturday, Under 15 to, 60 and Age not Total.| Males. | Females. “? 
15. 60. upwards. specified. | | 





Nov. 30. | 410 289 162 
De. 7. 472 313 218 
» 14./| 492 318 280 
» 21./| 570 336 259 


= 861 453 408 1482 
1 1004 494 510 1558 
_ 1090 +543 547 | 1434 
1 1166 564 602 | 1477 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dec. 24. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. a. &, s. d. 
44 6 26 2 19 0 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. s. d, 8. d. 
2 1 28 3 31 2 








PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 27. 
Sussex Pomate, 27. 10s. to 37. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 12s. to 61. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec, 27. 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 3/7. 16s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 1/. 9s.—Clover, 31. 0s. to 41. 2s. 
SMITHFIELD, Dec. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





ee Ter a. ; oo Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 23. 
tar oaacg Meee Ee 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. Beasts. ......+ 990 Calves 115 
FO 6icessccacec ahs 68, t0Se. Gd. SheepandLambs 9,110 Pigs 280 


POE. ..<sssctecsn eh. GL ied. OL 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 27. 
Walls Ends, &c. 14s. Od. to 15s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. Od. to 20s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 38s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 26, to December 25, 1850, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. '|Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
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Weather. 
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° in. pts. | 
130, 07 foggy, fr. cly. 
29, 95 |rain 
, 79 ifr. eldy. rain 
, 09 icly. hy.r.wind 
28, 93 heavy rain 
fair, cloudy 
rain, do. 
fair, do. rain 
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do. do. foggy 
\cly. heavy rn. 
do. foggy 
do. do. 
\do. fair 
29, 98 rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Sea | 


Annuities. 
South Sea | 


. 
wn 
~ 

= 

a 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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Stock 
India 
India Bonds. | 


Old 8S. 





—-8588pm. 68 pm. 
271 85pm. 65 68 pm. 
—- 85 pm. 68 65 pm. 
271 |__—' 68- 65 pm. 
——86 88pm. 65 68 pm. 
271 8386 pm. 64 66 pm. 
———__ 67 pm. 
83 pm. 64 67 pm. 
— 83pm. 64 67 pm. 
— 83pm. 67 64pm. 
—— 8286pm. 64pm. 
| —— 85 pm. 64 pm. 
—— ——'8285 pm. 64 67 pm. 
—— ——. 86 pm. 67 pm. 
—— — #486 pm. 64 67 pm. 
—— —— 8488 pm. 64 68 pm. 
——- 85 pm. | 68 64 pm. 
——-._ 84pm. 64 67 pm. 
—— — 8387 pm. 67 pm. 
99 —— 86pm. 67 64 pm. 
99 — -—- 83pm. | 64 67 pm. 
992 ——— 83pm. | 64 67 pm. 
——}| 99} 97}; —— —— 83 85 pm. 64 67 pm. 
9923, 72 — 2586 pm. 67 64pm. 
| 983 —-— 78pm. 60 64pm. 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
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